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-■Mir LORD, ; . . • , 

uXD it have been forefeeh-by 
the Atitior of the following pages, 
that, in the cafe of the illaftrious 
Perfon who is thefubjeA of them, 
the ftandard of Education would 
have been fet fo high; and efpe- 
cially, that this Education would 
be committed to fuch able and 
diflinguiflied hands, the work might 
furely have been fpared. But as 
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VI DEDICATION. 

the Second Volume was gone to. 
the Prefs before that appointment 
was announced, "^yhich muft give 
general fMsfA<^6ri,''it Ibreconies im- 

fuggefted in an^part of the Work 
fhould appear prefumptuous, your 
Lordfliip, and ftjUifl^p^ th^j^ublic, 
.y^,^i^ b^,j,|pi^fi. forw^d ,^aji 
^iix..I^fliip ;an,^fiargiag tj^ Au- 
thor •; ^ith prefiupjitjop, will h^v.e 
i^t^apfjqr to ,se»?)9^1e<a. thatJ.i.wfts 
fjflferf d, pot to liie Jevncd Bifliop 
of E:seter, but to ran unknowi;, ^nd 

* , I*. «,A4 

M 

eyjen to an imaginarj Preceptor, 

■ '*'" •• " «#•*- 

Undjer thefe eircumftsDces, ypviv 
Lordfliip will perhaps hq.ve the good- 
ness 4o accept the Dedication of 



DEDICATIOSr, Vii 

^efe ijight Volmneaj not as arro- 
gantly pointing onjt duties to the 
4i&h9fge of which you are fo cpm- 
]p(?,tent» but as a mark of the relpe6l 
-an^ .i^fiei^ with which I have the 
Jwvwur.to be, 

.' MY LORD, 

. . . .. i . , Tour IiOr<!flili>*5 moft obedtent, 
.'•(i. im< . .' ^4 JnoftfaitMuI femnt. 
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PREFACE, 



F any book, wxitten with an upright zod 
di^Ater^ed inteotlon^^ may be thought to 
sp^mrt ^ apology^ it is furdy the flight 
worjf, which jp now^ with tb« moft refpeft- 
fiil deference, fubmitted, not to the Publip 
'^^f ^^ eCpec^aUy ta thofis who may be 
nK)f)p impiedi^t^ juterefted ia the impor* 
rtaut objieJSt which it ha^ in v{ew« 
, If we w^ .to Jn^re what js« pfm, 9t 
^ prdipnt critiq^ Period, oaa oftbe moft 
^omentqus cwcer^is which qm engage die 
attention of ^ ^ngUQimany wba &ek ibr 
his country like a patriot, and for tus pofte- 
jky like a iather; what is that objed of 
which the importance h not bounded by 
the fliores of the Britiflilflands/npi: iimite4 
by our cobnial poiieffioiu ;-*«-with which^ 
iu its confe^uencesy the interefts^ not oqly 
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of adi Europe, but of the whole (3yili3M4 
ixrorld, may haeafiter be m fpme meafure 
implicatQ|i-0wK9t'fii:^n,jKr6yld heiitate 
to reply, the Education dF the Frincel; 
pharbtte of ^^rafej ^'' ■ 

:After this frank confeffion of the ugi- 
^l^kiMeiiiflportJmcpbf^the^u^^^^ krlrlef^, 
Ik feoK wMeK, if .4he- ■eitferac tlrflS^ 
^: ^eft'feiJiegHtaeyj^f : Ac |tftlfait - libaa-- 
"tjAiftg', is 'icknbwledgea-tQ Ije'^felilib^Mt 
%f^-A4i(9K>r,-' !■■ .f'-'-'yi t'->="-- •• T-»'^'t 

■mAi^iil^. mikfaSfts&i -^^^tiibplfldii, 
^hat a priv&te'UidivMv'al'ffldifia'tlnft !iJ^^^ 
4^fifav!k>li4f tt»»Baed^(«!SrVdtl&^ on 
4r)«^^(iib9e of -fti-to^'^the xfHa^as^ 
^flPiafi'iiigfflh'^' Priiidfef»>'^*%tt^ 'foettir't& 
1i«%^lv^ ^''fef^e^nusc«^'4£-'UiitF*Atitaljfe 

*>ine i;iifi&ft^cf iri^ 'tik ^tiii' ■iboot • ta^ life 
ttdbpifea'-b^ -^fe} ti^betetilhe^'-maf be,, 
Viri<'trtiM'iiJi& *|i*:^t tnift' iaajrbt d». 
^divei flaii- tor iidfcktfe fecdiicifc;' tjy 
conveyifag aii ?ntJtnatioB,'aftciriro ftrbng aft 
•avowal of the delicacy and difGculty of the 

talk. 



^i Tcfeafc'. 6i?b /ft (Mc«»?iy'«P'^w^*tl» 

jpmtM^ of tbe ^ittbffHP f^iHPJiy* . -. . V4 

^ fret coaftittitiQi^ iil/.TiAiichfeyerjf f&pif 
J%i>je%i.4itop])]siM(48ft ^ it.is.prqicr 

/M>hQ|itv»f4ic^ ejo^rwfe ?ti^$4H>9rty of 4^ 

of eoxidu)& tq )fae FreqepcoTiai What;«i> h^fir 
. ]tfdeiit«d) ds aonere ^pujtl^e, ^Ifiufth .vnigri be 
iilled Bp \0f far: mord able ^ndft; b ifl^cli 
iiiiichjco^tains no co0£e!cti(ivehdeteii&9.whiqhi 
'peithe* -aifapesMto i^gfalarit)* ofAcbefigtt^/tifir 
■cxa4lne& a>f executioiii - m i j t « : / , ^ • , i : / • > r ao : 
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■■'^^P6 awkken a lively atimdoA to a lubjed 
df iltch moment', to fcAki out fome cbk 
cnmftances c<mne€ted with Hie earlj^ fbafoh 
>bf'4bpr6veMdit, ^VitWH per» «dth)the 
fdt^dent ftiiig^»^«f Ufe} Mi'<Y)i$Br,MnBt-!Bi 
-fr^ife en EdhidithuB, but a: defiiitbry 
^ggeftioti'df {^lidt^enlK !^d prinoi[^} to 
cofnrey ii^riiaigii; tfbt'f^^uch by pr«:e|)t 
©r*??^ ai^gifernent, &8 -to exompK^ it by 
IHMfationi and"cxjrimjf)l«8 ; 'flMd'iabwe aB, 
to fiimulate the wife and the good W exet^- 
V€Bf{$i}ar tnoreeffl^ai^l i^^^^htilil^e^e real 
i^^e^- which iMve gltfen:' bu«t» to ^ this 
iPendfer perfbniatke. • -•• ' 

'' ?ftd the ftbyil Ptijii^ ijeen a fWnce, 
HV^ nSn» «ttti)d»6!vier have' b^'obthided 
•igig^tf^MiPOf|l,"tift '4t wodld '^^ have been 
'Kafoi^Iy irlHimea, that the 'eflablifli^d plan 
■««aBy»"a^0^wa?ift-ifuch cafe> \WfWia have 
BeeH^ulKf&l; '«br does the ^koHtof Jn-e- 
fum^ 'In'#ie'ptefeht inftance, to' MMuate 
•a'fafpjck^*'^hat there will be any want of 
• «^%'4e -^^ B8^atirc<^e-in <he'pi>^eaed 
^IVfl^jWfeifi'^aie ail ajppreHeliiiDh that 

the 
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tbs cdur&tof (lii4y v^ . be adfl|)t^; (ottha 
ibc, tatter thaa^to tfae;.cicciu»ft»iice8 id^ ^ 

If^liownrcr^ it IhouM .be ^ed^ w^yrra 
ilr^er|drefitines to mtaferd u a :nmtlOr 
cf'iuch liigh omccrBd^'ljt may be anfwei^cd 
m the ''words of aa^ekgwt critic, that in 
efatffic ftory, when 2- fuporb md/l^fting 
xnonuifient wasab^uttto be. confecra^cd to 
beanty^.every lov^ waspeonitted to t;;»ncy 

• ?3fe;appwrancy pla-v aiu ab l c d c m entarf 
ttork cpat' the prindplei of. Chiifti^ty, 
which ha8 been recemly,piubiiibed io. our 
langtiage, tiranflated f^nx the Gerpian, 
under.tbeimmediatepatton^ of an aiypi|ft 
Perfpnage, for the avp^pu?pc^-of |>ca^ 
to her:iU\iftiipuj^4aughtm^^^ i^:Bii:jqivo)t 
highly otlli^ous to the ^g^oj^jl intje?^ of 
religio% .Jo. is it a. cirqomlbjiiee.w^ 
coor^^g to the prefent undeptaj^g^^ 
V It iftvimpoflibk to ,lBmter(0^ 
1 »jm dUciufled M thif, little w^^^ ^i^put 
being )y^ to dxwr ar q^inp^oiion bye^ 

the 
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thcrrlot of-^jfctHikifti fiibjea; aiid'itlia* of one 
Wli(bli^tsori^it0iiIar to{>ics tindaf a defpoiic 
goTCJrhment. — ^-The excellent Archbiflfop of! 
(kiblirmy^ ' ^h every adVahidge -^hStK 
geAimi lesBiung^ pmfeffion, tiikA fttHsL^ti) 
cojfdd •€onicr ; 'the admired pc^cdptor of tb^. 
Di^« of Burgiiiidy, appointed. ti&r the office- 
by^ibe King htfaifeif, vsai'-jpety ia the bcaftigi 
fu^^liioirk wfabh be eompo&d fer the ufe of 
his Royal Pupil^ dd»^ I0 th#^iieoe0it7 of 
i:ouching his inflru£tidns undet a fi6ddoQ9: 
ifarrafive, and of iheUen% bchiikd the teil 
of fable^ the dirtiea of a juft lbtci"eign> Said 
the bkflrng& of a ^od govenufttm : he "wU, 
aware, that eveit undet . this difguife, hil, 
delineation of J)otb would tdo probably be 
conftroed into a fatire on the perlbnal errors 
of hh own ki»g, and the Ttcesof: the Entfich 
governinent ; and ,in: fpitc of. fii* ,ingewbos[ 
difcretion, the event .juHified his^ appreheli«>( 

loriuaate are thQ.fubjefti'.of. that firee 
atut lappy cduntxiy .wha^are -not ^tirivea t0: 
l]»iire**n:ci)iiTfelto any i\sch expedKiits ; tvIkk 

may. 
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inayi without danger ^ dare to exprefo tem^ 
|)qately what they think kwfiiliy ; whov id 
deicnbii^g the moil perfect bna of goTom^ 
misat^ inftead of recunsng to poetic inireni^ 
tioDy «eed only delin^tte that under which 
th^ themfelves live ; wiio^ in fketching the 
chara£ler, and ihadowtng ottt the duties of 
a patriot King, httire ^jio occaiion to torn 
thpir i^&i ftntm tdieir own eoitntry ta^ ikit 
tlupnes.of Ithaca Or Salmtunu. - 
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I^lje 25, Jine hia froA Bottom, Jie w/iy. 

"62, •— 9, (oT/caeraJ^ read numberlefft. 

67, -^.x^ dele/o Ac, 

t27, — * 16, for (iCy read rf?. 

»3 '» — four from bottom^ for Tort^, rea<l Tote^ 

J37> -—18, for tc^ff*, read zvere. 

144, in Note, for da^ read </«. 

*71, Ime 12, for nH^ read arf. 

J73r — 2«, for lazp^ rend /rftr*. 

X78, •— * 19, for de^ read f/i. 

itl^ — > 17^ tfi^r «ol, read toJ 
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' CHAJP. .^, ^ 

ifHtJlory^ iniepindeM bf the Examples it 
tsdnltts* *^ It proves the Cotr,uption ^ 
Human Nature. — It denion/lratiti thefuper^ 
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itttending Power of Providence-^Uufi rated 

fy Inftottces^ — ' — -^190 
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INTRODitrCTORy CHAPTER. 

• I • • ' ' ' ' ( 

f • • » I 

\\^ are , told that when a fovereign of 
ancient times, wjio wiihed to, be a mathe^ 
inatician, but was deterred by the difficulty 
pf attainment, afked, whether he could 
not be inftru£ted in fome eafief method ; 
tjie anfwer which he received was, that 
there was no royal road to geometry.-^ 
llie leffoQ contained in this reply is never 
to be loH: fight oF, in that mod: important 
and delicate of all xmdertakings^ the edu- 
cation of a prince. 

It,. is a truth which might appear too 
obvious to recjuife'pn^orcing, and yet pf all 
others it is a truth'mbft liable to ^)e.prafti- 
cajly forgotten, that th? fame fubjugation of 
defire and will, of inclinations and taftas^ to 
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the : laws of reafon and confcience, wliich 
ivevf one wifhcs to fee proitioted in thd 
loweft ranks of jfoctetyi is ftill.nguore netef- 
fary in the very higbcft,. iik order to the 
attAisiment either, of? individual happinefsy 
or ofiv^nfcral vittiKv to public nfcfulnefs^ 
ot to ^ivate felfefiDjoyiB^nt; ? . 
, Where. ^ prince^ tfeereforp^ is. to be/cdti^ 
cated,. his own wclfereVno fefs than thai (>( 
hi§ peQpJe,' huiyvanity no Ids thjan poBey, 
prefcribe, that thp claims, tawi -pBevHegea x)f 
tlie rational ;, being . flioiiid: not feenfyfiered 
to -rnerge. in the ::]^i§}^mi .tightsi, or esc- 
empti^ns: of :tjir .^p^int ':foYcsoeign. If^ 
in fuch.c^re!s^|]auet;waQU and weakneHes of 
bunsan* nature?Tioouldii .indeed -be Tvhglly 
cjf5iced,.:afc' e^ly.ias:; they are. kept out of: 
iighty;ihere wpuld.atleail be fome.realbn-* 
able /plea agMift tkc diarge ^of crueltjr- 
5ut when, on the contrary^ the njoft.ele-* 
vated monarch mud &il\ retain every natu*^: 
faLhope and .fear> every atfe&ion and 
pailSon of the hearty every feulty of the 
ntind, iUid^ft^ecy weaknefs .of the body, to 
' .-- . " . ~, which 



'\7hiclx th^ 'tnMhcft fubjeffe i^ ttabie;* how 
<fi^iitfiidyiiihrumaiimt(ift k'b^ tfo provide 

cttafifiMt: grsatiiefs^' «b^t0 ^blight tins gfomk 

tains of mental and monAxicia£6itimA^ in 
'{hort^to coihi;utthryK£ltediWi£tkkit^fu^ 
iniihiamigemenr; to' Mdi^j odifiiof^:, than 
"ihuimn dan^m ibid jdifficnltiei^i without 
mew tbe:^oninidii> r^foorcas 'Qf <die leaft 

:>joYet;lnxttft not this be^^the iiniggnrtra»d 
^confeiiuenbe ^of not accoiloming the royal 
-cMd^ ^to r tfa2Ct 1 fabrt^i control which * the 
xDii^cijfitiQa of fiiOBi' nature -Mqbires, ar its 
anifirjicnlabl^ and carUblLoor^ Ifthafe 
fooiifh' defires, vhich inihe gris^ >m«fs of 
aDaxnkihd)are.prOTidentiaUy n^^ by th^ 
^vaiit a£nBcanr:lo gratify tfaen^ : flioiild, >iti 
tlsi clfe of KKyakyi, .be thoiigbt \rarmntabb^ 
ibeic^e every polible gradfieation is ^dihi 
rfaaich^ <«diat vouid be tiie refuit, but th6 full 
'.bfemm luxitdance of fotty, vice, and mi- • 
iery? . The laws «>f thsman natui^ will 
: . : B 2 not 
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»ot: hm&tii hAnmi gnss^iefe j-rand by; tbfefc 
Imomtable 4^t; it k.dftimwX^^ tha};.b8$i^ 

«k4at ibf(9l4(2^e,j0in^ ^Qg9theilin.aA:iadiffi> 
4uljfe.l5o;»d.ofiC9iU}/eftioJaM, '•.. I'i'j 'tjl-i 
r Tlii5rfiirtfti^jiHt,the»dfiorteiiitoi>of<^^ 
is 'fv^ohilBiap tcingitawl. ftill tnoici in 
the :a&p(bgiaod JbeiiL jdf royaltyJiis.iJmnctf 
.J>aLtieiKb, iand ereti r ohsflrfiiiloefe,!! umkr 
poftponed and reftridedgbytHicatibQiuU^tt 
j^te.iirffc>lefFon . *o bei .iaught tiiy .thgfc Yuch 
Ife}f*t:ofDioi^9dr:is Kbc eflbntialota ollgBSixine 

rcannoV-^ft]^ w» thciv^ efpeciaUjs^ive 
fkfAild ieBiriiaL oui&Etts^ .' I'llhat .ILb^bK 
moiianxhit^^figibtnis iAcfloI|]hi^9\ra8Sb(dcfa|d[y 
d^nfifalld iil&'i^us .drutfav ^tbacb -yiieiiiihei 'waB 
iurpiSifiedllby.oile dSih^ oDfioewiit; karst 
prayer in his. tent, lae Jf<ad to ' hkn^ ' ^^ Bdb- 
foixs of my. rank, are aofiRcpr^le to Gofl 
jaione for! thar afibiii: vthis. gw^ liie 
^enemy of mankiiid 1^ pocidiar odvantajgb 
;ov€r u&; an'adffoiita]^ >rfakih <:ati o&ly.bk 
;. . :. refilled 
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vcfifted by prayer, bnd reading the Scrip-. 



tfltts/* 



. As the mixid ppen?^ the imiverial truth 
of this principle may be exemplified in in- 
numerable infiantes, by which it may be 
demonibated, that man it a ratiCHUl bang 
only fb far at he can' thus cbnxmaxid tmxt- 
felf. That fttch a ftiperiority to the paifions 
is eilential to ^11 regular and fteady per« 
fbhnance of duty 4 and. that true gralifica* 
don is thus^ and thus only infured,' becaufe, 
by him who thus habitually reftrains him- 
&1JF, not only every lawful pleafure is moft 
perfedly enjoyed, but every common blef- 
fing, for irhicb ithe fated voluptuary has 
loft all reliih, becomes a fource of the moft 
genuine pteafuk^e, a fource of pleafure 
idiich is never exhaiifted, becaufe fuch 
common bleffings are never wholly v/ith* 
held. 

The mind fhould be formed early, no left 
than the perfon ; and for the fame reafon; 
Providence has plainly indicated childhood 
to be the feafon of 4nftru€lion, by commu- 

B 3 nicating, 
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Bicatifig, at that period, fircfa fte»dbSity tior 

the organs, fuch retention to the mcmoryv 
ftich qiilckhefs to tfte apprehenfioii, fach 
inquifitiveheib to xht, temper, fuch alacrity 
to the anirhal f{Niits^^ndfuch iinpt^ffibi&f 
to the affefitions^ as arc not poiTeffedat any. 
A^fequent periods We are therefore.bootad 
by crexytic of <li|t)i^ to follow tbefe obvious 
defignatioiis of pr^sividisice, by moulding 
that flexibiiicy tx>'\hexjM(k durable ends ; 
by ftoring iia^tmWii^^vAtk the lichflfi: 
knowledge { by poiMkg that apprebenfioh 
to the higbeft objeds^ by giving tbrtliat 
alaciity it& beft direitioH^tuitpiag^hatifii^l^iifi- 
tivenefs to the^nobl^ intiaUeStoal piirpo£rs ; 
and V above all^ cdnvertifig thit lAi^reffibitiiy 
of heart to the mod exalted moral ufei« - 
' If this bc' true in. general^ mu^ more 
forcibly^ does it <a^iy to the education of 
princes! Nothing fliort of the founded, 
moil rational; and, let me add, mc^ reli- 
gious education, can counteract the dangers 
to whith they are ejcpoiedL If the higheft 
of our nobility, ia default of fome better 

way 



r 



way Oif .guardu^.^uft tbq laifpbk&^of 
flaiter^r^ .ao4 dispfiodeaits, deem k expe* 
dieat fo commit their^fonitatbe wholelpqip 
equality. of a publk^£(^Qol» in ordierrto re* 
pa?ef$ tbeir ^fpiri^g' notioiifty aii4 cheek the 
lcadmicie$ of th^ jbirtfej-^ifthey feid k 
nece&ry ta counies^ the permcioiu jb- 
fluefice of .domeftic:lvHE!iiiry»and the c^mip^ 
ing fo6:»^f^ pf/do«n^ic indulgeace^ iby ff>- 
yHsky Qf'iftiidy aiu2 ckJeneft of t[>{dkcitkiii^ 
jbQWim^h mom ladtlpeRiftble is the ipiiit <^ 
tl^f^^ffiiicijpk ia th$ jNUxice before w ! -The 
h^hcft ^nabjj^tjprihave^their .eqmfe, dieir 
,c@i^tibQr% andt eyea th^ fuj^riord* Thole 
who 3iie;hQm)Wtthi& tbe ijfAere of royalty 
^e deftUjUle <»f: ^ • ^ich eg&trmfie means of 
corncdioii^ aad^ itpuft be wholly indebted for 
;lbeir &&ty tOi the iipundnefs of. their prin* 
((^fdes^and ibis re^itude^t>f their habits. 
Visikbi therefore^ tiie brigheeft light of 
r^oa bCy from i*ie very firft, thrown ^pon 
.their, path, and the diviae energies of our 
. holy teUgion, both re()TAimi:^ and attrgi^tive, 

.^ brought a» early a> poiTiUe tp fi&:.vpon 

B 4 their 
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their fedibgs, the cbikirea of royalty, by 
the very fete of their- birth, would be ^ of 
ali men- mdl' mife^ablei*- •♦ • ' 

^ Let it Bfot, however, be fuppofcd^ that 
any impradieable ri^omr id here tecoav 
mended ; or that ' it is conceived to be ne- 
cc^atiy thdl the gay pcadod of cbiklheod 
&0uld be rendered gloomy or paitrfuJ, 
-whether in the cottage or the palace- The 
virtue which'is aimed' at, is not that of the 
<Stoic phiiofophy j nor do* the habits whick 
are darned valuaWe, require the harlhnefe 
of -a Spartaji education. 1^ nature, truth, 
and reafon, be confult^d y and, let the child, 
and efpecially the royrf child, be, as much 
as poi&ble, trained accbrding to their fimple 
and coniifte^t indications. The attention*, 
in fu<:^ ^kifknces as the prefent^ ihould be 
the moi'e watchful and unremitting, as 
counteracting influences are, in fo exalted a 
ftation, neceflarily multiplied ; and every 
difficulty is at its greateft poflible height. 
In a word, let not common fenfe, which is 
univerfal and eternal, be fecrificed to the 

capricious 



capricious taftes of the child, or to the pliant 
principles of any who may approach her. 
But let the virtue and thd happinefs of the 
royal pupil be ;^s fimply, as feelingly^ an4 
as uniformly coitfulted, as if ihe were the 
^ughter of a private gentleman. May this 
be cbe fupraoie concem, from honed ^- 
verexKe to the o&{»ingof foch a race» from 
a dutiful regard' to her own future h^ppi* 
aefs, and from reafonable attention to the 
wril-being of thofe millions, whofe earthly 
Am may be at this nu^moit fiiipended on 
•kflbm, and hidi>its, r ecdved by one provi** 
dmwMj dUtinguiibed female ! 
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0» ihe mport ante of forming the Mfhdy aria 
ojjloring it with ICnokvMge.^ ' ' ' **^* " 

-k HK^coorfe of ioilraftkaa Jhrjthej Brinceft 
xvili^ doubtlefs, be wHbly adapted^ /nofcionly 
^ tbe-dangersy but tothcb datiss^jof kor 
rank. The probabiUcy;x>f borihaving .ctnc 
d^ fbn£tions to difcharge^i.iigliicl^, ^'^Xuoh 
exempt cafit9oiJy, fall toib&ldttif feml^ 
€i$>lrk)iifly fugigefts the exp£dkiBG!]|^j6ifi9n)£da- 
oation not only fiipcrior to^ bot^iin ceiUm 
refpefts, diftin^ from^ that o£ ocher woxoen. 
What was fbrmeiiy deemed necefSiry in s^n 
ififtance of this i]iature^ may be inferredfrom 
the well-known attainments of the u&fod^t^ 
nate Lady Jane Grey ; and flill {niore from 
the no lefs fplendkl acquicemeHts of Queen 
Elixabethw*, Of the (tradition of iithels^tef^ 
we haTe a particular account from olie^ who 
was the fitteft in that age to appreciate it, 
the celebrated ^Roger^ Afcham« He tells 
' . us. 



9$^ that when, he read over with her the 
{prations of Efcbsoes and^ DcSm^fthenes in 
Gi^Ay Ihe .not / only > underftood, at firft 
i^ti, th^ £uU force and . prppriety of tbf 
language^, and the meaning, of the orators, 
but that fhe: comprehended the Whole 
Ibhcmb ofilthe laws^ onftoois^ and maoncn 
ci'^lhb'<AtheiiiaM* ^e pofleffed aa ejntft 
and accurate knowledge of the Scrifittres^ 
and ha^committed im memory mofl: of .the 
jBnkmg paflagea^inbihem^ 8he had al£^ 
leaincil by besot nanyi^of the fiaeft piurtijpf 
llnio^pdides atub jSieacfihon, efpsciaUy nhofir 
vMdi celate to Kfeiand xi»imiers« Thu» 
were hes eftrly years feduloufly employed n 
laying m a large ftock of materials for go- 
temiiig well. To what purpofe ihe imi- 
proved them, let her illuftrious reign of 
forty-five years declare 1 - 

If the influence (^ her enddition on her 
inbfequent profperity Aould be quefUoned ; 
let it be confidered, that her intelle&ual 
^ttainmenls fupported the. dignily lOf her 
^haraiSier, under foibles and fenwune weakr 

nefles. 



Aeffes, \(^iioh wDuM ^tbdrwife fcaiv^ fitfik 
ivier credit: Ae'ha4 ^ve]);^dditefgendugbl0 
cQAtiive to ^ve to thofe weakMfTea a* ooi^ 
takx elaflk gruce* L^r It <b& codfideredl 
alfo, that whatever tended 0o:raif& ha* mi&i 
to. a level ^ith thofe vthoh fervicds fhe irai 
ta uie, aiKl of tvhofe coaoTeteifhe .»as::ti 
^vait herfelf, prDpartionabtf dcxdrlbitted te 
Xhtt mutual refpe£fc zad cotifidM42e<beC^«tfMft 
the qaeen and her minifteM) ttithout-^hbte) 
the vefults of her gov^mitijSiit <oiild not 
have been e^aily fuccefgfut*^ Alinofte«ei?y 
maa of rank wa£^ thevK a man of ietteirsy ^attvd 
literature was valued accotdingly; Had; 
iherefore^ deficiency of learning beeUr added 
to inferiority c^ fex, we might not at thiis 
4^y have the rdgn of Elizabetih on which 
to look back) as the period in which, ad^ 
miniftrative energy feemed to attain the 
greateft poffible perfedion. 

Yet, though an extended Jicquaiptance 
with ancient authors will be neceffery noM% 
a« weH as then, in the edqcaticm of a pri». 
crfsj jf general knowledge of- ancient btt- 

guages, 
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lo^poflefs the pnncely accomplimment oni*pi|rQ4[;lafIlr 
ciit«fte^ '^Fhi^lov^: for iiollt^ltki^tfg:, ^Iiif^ak^h^ 
tion which he is paybg to thelrObivify'^cl^^crififtti^, 
thct loft woick&^i {ome of. tht ^ff|af Mt|im/ll ao 
evidence. . , , ' -i 

as 

« « 
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as^mach fi$^flSWe» on Of edsn«ioid«lSj pre* 
imt to^W the nearefl: pioi£U& trftnfcripttf of 
thofe'ina(te{^liiFhotntbey'c6yfyi !;i%u«i, by-oft 
aequaintaAce' urittfc the -LatiftijOiguagDi «»$ 
ate brought ittto 2- tdad <^ a^Uftl ooflM^ 
ttofr oiily '#iih the ancteht worid, feWf'iiHfH. 
fh«c!^'fi(m-tof 16 wbibh* haiingMdtettiolt 
dtrea »ifi the ftfllfeft tetercouttfe witft'-flni 
othiiti<pai!tt, iati>0(lttcesiu4^ m'a-inanner'ifte 
teatd ififoroyn^nd iklBiSiEtoty, (^ cfoffic^ 
a]^^Iefe^ilksa>dBlS4^iy)^ gt»i6btr Sat 
wkit'h (iiH = WdMCi it iS^eaf^teJrfonottr* 
ietm»' ^uhbdc"<b(i i)d%Afeliailio». ()F gli^ 
iiit«i^^FrtO'' eftitimhe^^l -tlie' pi^cdl^t 
ciicaAflfetaS^ iii' nlanniii«si' Jiftetedurt^: 
itodiis df '«»tii(iiig> XDd ^pfeklif^, o^^t 

l»Wy.'fee^iifi^!b^«»i-evei^*afi4e to app^t 
the molt luminous in the whole retrofpeft 
oFWftfe*^} as YtilKff'for the advent 4 th? 
»feinah;a»dilje bringing Ufe,iaod iifliinQjrT 
teUty 1 to ligltt by hisgofpeh r - • ' * ? 
-- If to thft I may Stdd lefler yet not xmimi 
portant confiderations^ 1 ivould fa^y^ that 

> i : by 



by IhV^abqifaTriVarK^SvW^^ L^tf Ijffal^ 
^^d ^i^Id'gfv^' !i^. With kiie €tyttiol<^ 
of T;r€^d*y#te wfflilectiW &f'^ Wone accu^ 
r^t« ifii^M^* deAnkifoif)^, a^ '#eil as maNT 
tjfy^%'^^ liml digint'in iht Ufe^^ 

€diirideft*IyinGi«tf^*l ^' ' ^\ ' :.-; /i.: 

difi^^^:i2^d »f%iiiidti»' the l^dtunb «fd 

iHbis MidiifedtoMc^'pediliariy ^bdtoif|( 
td^ herceduc^dn, Ibdras Sahijfa^ Oofei^i 
dlnVand :?Becc2^s^ may be read ^Mm^ia 
Fr6nthiW£p^Mik^trafifai^sii«J'* '•' i'-'t 

It is not to l}e/fup(ibfoiith;ayi K pdtfoaagiQ 
tifi^ hef piectolbi^/ eirdithftanoe^ tioittU 

. ,?*, Who does not coipfid^.a^^xieqf ticpayfttifllcj 
rclliBg paflages of modern hi ftory, tnc' effect prpt 
ducedl by an^^ioqUetit -Mtin d^rati6n prcfdi^unetiln^ 
fiUl afiembjyk byfthcifate EmpVdft ;Maiil(Crheitr«,3ik 

the bkpm of heciT^V^ ^^^j^^^^Yn ^M}f fif }\^ 
year 1740 ? Antiquity pi^oduces nothuig more touch- 
ing of the kind:' "'^^ ' .' '-'''^'^^^'' J*^^'"^- 

have 
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yhsitws. i^Vie4 ^P Ane artis ; nor^ perhaps^ 
13 it .to b^ dffiv^.i , To [asqiiurp tbei^ w 
|ierfe£Uan, would ft^I ^ivi^y too l^fg^ a 
j^rtipji jftf : t^pfe, predoBs hotirs wh&jh }fii#l 

feftidbus age, whgit^^r {^M fiUj.ftonrioC 
p«i>ably.Jta«Fft Ji«k :<?theft ^S%^ than Xd 

m 

tii(tiii:^tf ))e]}£on<<f f< $scK>oji ar^^^ wbicj^ tre 
: bacLfj:^m tbd iking. of. Sf^^^.^s competit 

• 

fation littie exmigblfor .bi^liej^ 6»n^tifii^ 
liiiQiMbo .a tfaitfl^^ w%wb 

excelknce might lead. We can think of 
few thing? nibre 'to be' defere^^ 
tl^oie .>whp . bfivq , the gneatell concerns to 
purfue, >i]ioald * faave ^tbetr 'taft^s dngaig^; 
jpethaps itabncmoliied, by trffles; , Aliftentf 
to the roysJ mufic, if poflfeflfed of cither 
^ wifdom 
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mEiom or vsrtttey could not but £sd hit 
pleafure at the mod cxquifite perfbnnsnce 
alhyedy by the apprehenfioa that this per«> 
&^on implied the negleft of matters iar 
more eiTential. 

Befides, to excel in tfaofe arts^ ^icb, 
though merely ornamental, are yet wdl 
enough adapted to- ladies who have only a 
fttbordinate part to fill in life, would rather 
ieflea than augment the ^nity of a forere^iw 
It was a truly royal reply of Themtftocles^ 
when he was a(ked if he eoidUL play o& the 
ItttcM-^^ No, but if you will give me a 
paltry Tillage, I may perhaps know bow xm 
improve it into a great city/' 

Thefe ate imperial arUf sti4 WMtiif kings. 

As to thefb inferior accompliihments, is it 
not defirable, and is it not fu^dem that a 
fovereigDi fhpliid poifefs that general know- 
le(%e and taAe which give the power of 
difciitximatiAg excdlence, fi» as judicioufly 
to cherifliy and 18)eraUy to reward it ? 
• But, HOC only, in worfcs of mere tafte ; 
et en in Statural hiftory^ botany, expertmen* 
^ roL. u c tal 
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tal philofophy, and other geaeraliy valuable 
fciqnces, a corred but unlaboured outline 
of knowledge, it is prefumed, will, in the 
prefent inftance, be thought fufEcient, 
Profitable and delightful as thefe' purfuits 
are to others (and no one more admires 
them than the writer of this eflay), yet the 
royal perfonage muft not be examining 
plants, Avhen fhe fhould be ftudying laws ; 
nor inveftigating the inftinifts of animals, 
.when fhe fhould be analizing the charaders 
of men. '[ The time fo properly devoted to 
thele ftudies in other , educations, will be 
little enough in this, to attain that know* 
ledge of general hiftory, and efpecially that 
accurate acquaintance with the events of 
oiir own country,, which, in her fituation, 
are abfolutely indifpenfable* 

Geography and . chronology have not 
unfitly been tjermed the two eyes of hiftory. 
With chrpnqlQgy flie fhould be competently 
acquainted. It is little to know . events, 
if we dp not knpw in what order and fuc- 
ceffion they are difpofed. It is necefTary 

alfo 
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alfo to learn how the periods of computa-r 
tion are determined. Method does not 
merely aid the memory, it alfo affifts the 
judgment, by fetth'ng the dependange of 
one event upon anodier. Chronology is 
the grand aft of hiftorical arrangement. 
To know that a man of diftinguiflied emi* 
nence has lived, is to know little, unlefs 
we know when he lived, and who were his 
contemporaries. Indiftinftnefs and con- 
fufion muft always perplex that underftand- 
ing, in which the annals of paft ages are 
not thus confecutively linked together. 

Would it not be proper always to read 
hiftory with a map, in order to keep up 
in the mind the indiflbluble connedion 
between hiftory and geography; and that a 
glance of the country may recal the ex- 
ploits of the hero, or the virtues of the 
patriot who has immortalized it ? 

Refpeding the ftudy of geography, I 
would obferve, that many particulars, which 
do not feem to have been confidered by 
the generality of writers, ought to be 

c 2 brought 



brought before the yiew of. a royal 
pupil. Tl\e dS^&s of jbcal ikmtiw^ luiil 
geographical fccnmdary^ on 4hc iotrmatiofi 
And pcogrds xaf natiof» and empire* Th^ 
. coi^eqiieBces, forexample^ whickhavere* 
ftdted as iK^eli in the . political, as m i^ ciYil 
atad religious mciimSbmics of. monkiod, 
Sr^Bft the Mddftfirranew t)eifig 6> apdijr 
£d^)^pofed« iiu)t fo much 11$ it fiiouldicem, 
to be a comnsion hairier, as to form a moft 
doave&iec^ aad kt^portaut Riedittm of in« 
tercoi^fe toetwpen Europe, A&i, asbl Af- 
rica, irbe effe^ of tfeis ,g«reat Naumcbm 
t)f^he ancient world, jn transferiing em^ 
pire firoin ej^ft to weft. The coincidefkae 
pf the -two great .European empires with 
the two gFe»t northern peninfttjia^s of this 
fea; aad, it is iiQpoffifele not to add, the 
cQjn^i^qpce of the abprtiifw; 'empore ©f Car* 
thage with the ^4^a% impei^feS peuiiifula 
pnxhe foutfe fi4e. The want t£ Jades in 
the Mediterranej^, io ^to ad^pt^ feene 
9f .^ea?}y {Qaii^uie adventure to . . the 
radenefs of thpfe who were firfl: to navi* 

gate 
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gate it^ and whme foccefn migitt have 
£ltally inipedcd) by that dmcft}r of cuT'* 
rents, nrfaidiJn othee Seas' the dbb aadflkyvr 
of the lides is. pei^petually ctmting. . la 
connexion mth, though fomewhat lociUf 
msott frdm^ thisv km^br rmxarked, therre* 
giiUrity q£ ibf itenfiaonfein Ae Kcythrseaiti 
liat,, jb]» tneafts cxSin^Ukh,. the eai^er tiadew 
between Africa and India were carried 
acrofs the Periian gulph without the exer- 
cife of that ikilL which as yet did. not exift» 
A»dfi afr if to faciljtate iha conveyaace of 
ihofe moft im^eftmg coftimodktes to- the 
M^iHtbrranean, in order that the coOimerce 
of tha^ inlsoid Q/rpatv might nev^r waxit an. 
ad^qoate ftilttulw,. the Red Sea is cabrried 
onward; riff it is ftpdrated from the Medi- 
terx^pfidk by a c^niparadvely narrow ifth- 
miss ^ aifc^ifHinitttt thai feems^ piovidentiaUy 
tcr liaviS^beeh retkftietf, that wKfle^ die mari- 
time adivity and' general cbnvenieftce of 
the ancienl woisld W5s provided for, theie 
might ftMbbe ftrfficient difficulty in the way, 
to excite to a more extended circiimnavi- 

• ■■• •»!.,. t I. 
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gatidn, when die inventibn of the coin* 
pafs, the' improvement of maritime - Ikill, 
and the general ' prc^ds. iof human ibcietyy 
ihould concur an bringing on the proper 

Axidyi in this geographic iketch, hit not 
^ remarkable pofitioii ^t Judea be 'fi^r^: 
gott^ "* ; |>laced in tiie v^ry middle parts 
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* It is worthy of notice, that, in all Probability 
Judea was the country by means of wbicH a trade 
was '-Ml- ppened between ^tlie Mediterranean aknl 

Ind|a.ojI)K;vi4i;h9d. tak^l^M^. the Edomi^esJ^tw^ 
cities gt the Red Sc^y^pAJqa^Cder and £Iiiti; .ttcfet 
we are told, Solomon made' fea-pofts, and colopizcd 
them >frith navigatbi's, furhiftied by'thc king cif *t*yr^,' 
of wiitjm it ift fdd, ^ Cbron. tiii; i^ th^htr &nt 
unto Solo^^Dppi.ihipf apd lervantf w^a h?d koowl^dgic 
of the fea, and they went' with the fervants of 
Solomon t6 Ophir; and,' I King6, x. 22. Ware 
toM, that 'Solomon had it fea-a nairy^f^adbifl^ Witk 
the navy of Hirain, vhi^ cavie once io tbriMuyean« 
bringing gold and filver, ivory, ^ apes, and peacocks^ 
Thus, Tyre, tKe great Emperiiim of the Mediterra- 
nean, was evidently indebted lo tJavid ImE Sdh^en/ 
for accefs to that commerce pftbe caft, "Which Wa^ 
carried on by tpeans of the Red Sea, and brought 
from the above-mentioned ports, aicrofs the ifthinus of 

Sue»| 
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<tf the old world (whofe extent may be 
reckoned from the pillars of Heprctiles to 
** the utmofl ifle Tabrobane*- ), as the fun in 
the centre of the folar fyftem, and at the 
top of the Mediterranean, both that it might 
be uri^iQ the vortes of great events; and 
alfi), that vfhea the fullnefs of time fiiould 
c&tt^ it iMght be tiioft conveaiently fituated 
for pouring forth* that light of truth^ of 
i^hi<jh it was defUnedto be the local origin, 
upon all the nations of the earth, slnd ef* 
pedally on the Roman empire.r-Such are 
the lefe common particulars to which at- 
tention may advantageoufly be drawn. 
With geography in general (hoiild of courfe 
be conkie3:ed fdnde knowledge of the natu- 
rs^ and dvithiftory of each country: its 
chii^ political revolutions, its alliances, and 
dependencies $ together with the fUte of its 
afts, commerce, natural produffions, go- 
verhmeiit, and religion. 



r . 



.5jJft?>^B?;<>bablyjo.tl»c fepoe place where the Tynans 
in jater. times unfhippcd their Afiatic commodities, 
tye port of Rhinocorura. 

' " C4 It 
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Jt is of the highiell impbHance, ihali ihm 
r^yal pi^^ (konlA acqwt^ ao^arly haJMti 
of method wd tegU^mtS ^ ^^ ftu^titost 
She fkodd^.thereibre, be parliciilaHy gi^s^^t*- 
ed agasad that dcfiiltaryjaii^tifr. of roa^igi; 
tbo comm^i at this >day9 and particsohrly 1 
^^ilji .trofiieb.. She fliould^he tfaiiied al- 
^ftays to ftttdy to fome talttfitte. ^I^ofe, a»4» 
carefdly t6 atfiend ito the fevenil i^^* 
qmrksy by laeans of ^liimh : tha^ enli : i^tfly/ 
mod eSe^uaily be attained* She ftmH l^ 
^Cuftb8ied*to call fotth^he forces ef .heiT: 
iwfad; and to ke^J ttiem aleit^ well-dif*- 
cifrfmed, aiad ready foriferyice* . She ^^14' 
fo cttltitate feWled priocipje^ of a£UD% 9S 
to aeqmre lAe^hj^ic of ;af>ply3i^ th^niy .oo, 
demand^, t&'tlfe adiual/ocjljlifidtt of jife;. 
and.fhouid j^oSefs a pron^tude, as w^I; 
as.&usuhie&9 ill deducing coaicMiUcpaQes^ 
aiidd;nnei%«ondui6€)0^ {fercaiad;^^^ 
be dxercifed with as . miH^ i|id^ftFy i9>4he 
pttrfirit x)f m or al truth and ^deM ^kamr^ 
fedge, as that of a youn]^ academic in thie 
ftudies of his profeiHon. Ite art of rd^* 

ing: 
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4^, k the pr^^g^ffipa of ar^nrmfcc AOkip 

kift . lis dMchr pi^cf^mtory vftudy ^ wf 
Qtto^; Bi^i^# oncptptof.kiicmtod^ii 
oft^ fo ii6ceffiU7.fbr refifdji^ ligb(.<m 
sother poi!t» that perhaps no' Qfte/w^deet 
ml uiuteriliklid ttiany thio^, c^a iiaderftwd 

.JBttt> \x^tiatevi^i'may be tbe Bece&ry 4e>! 
gr^e ,af koomkAg^^. it is moA ceitab tbftt 

kstfioas iKbii^ occujiy g: modem Udy'^ time* 
K]K»wladge nfi^Vmrt coKi^ by. natiire pr by 

';^al|K^t9 tdo 4K$|[ always infure it. It ig the 
fmt,^i\fiii§$f , k is th« .fewar^^^ ^HH^ 



^u ^ ' 



I>u lahriius omnia vendunt. 



. {- . 



^ JUt^r ever bifar ip qvod^ fl^^ V ^f ^ 
*tei^ tk^ifif, ^(«w Uwim4^ ht4 that Jhc 
m^iiscfm^i ^ifi^ U is l^:£ucN ^m ac^uifi- 
ijoa 0f biawl«4g« 9s is be ve ir^»oii«QeiMied» 
tiyt ber;mjpd; muft i» fo; esiafg^ ^md 

i.> ^ invigorated 
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invigorated as to prepare her for followingl^ 
Ht^ife cdunfch, ^rifhont blindly yielding to 
fbrttiitdus fuggeftions ; as to enable her- to* 
trace anions into ' their mui^rious confix 
qnences^'andto difcover- real ansldgies \l1th. 
o\xt being dtcdved by fii^ificial appear^ 
afices of' Tefemblance. It iis thus that^ihe 
irraft be fecured from the dominion' oF die- 
Ie& enlightened; This vfffi pt^eTerve 4ier 
from ereduiky 9 prevent her from over-rating: 
inferior talents, ^md help b^r to atttun thai* 
nUadmirari^VfVvch is fo necifiaryfor dif:^ 
th^uiihing arrogant pretenfioii from fub«^ 
fiantial merit. It will aid her to appreciate' 
the value of thofe around her*; will aifift 
her.penetrattdn in wfet regards her friends ; 
prefeirve her from a blind prejudi<ie' fai^ 
cbufing them, from relainiiig them through 
fear or fondnefs, and from changing them 
through weafcneftf <ir fcaprice. ** Whcn-Wfe 
are abufed through' Ipecioos appeirano^/' 
fayrthejtiditiotts Hooker, ^ it^is^beeSttftP- 
retfon is ncglfgem tdfearch-oift tlfefelliijif/^- 
But, he might haw added[ r i^od^rf*^ 

not 
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Dpi culdvated tarly, if it be not eserdfibd- 
cOQiUntly^ it mil have xk> eye for dtfcerii* 
m&^ty no lieBrt « for Tigoroiu ezcr^oK 
Spi^ious appearaEnces vilL perpetually de^' 
cdive that mind which- has been' accuftomed: 
to.acquiefce in them throngh ignorance^ 
bliftdn£&% aodrinadion* ' 
. A princQifiii^old be ignorant of nodui^' 
yhich it is . bonburabk toj kno^ ; but he 
Ihoold Aot iook (^1 <any niere acquifition of 
knovrledgeiia ^fae end to bereftad in, but* 
only as a. nieansito fomejhigher ;end« He- 
maiy have been ^^i^dl inftru£ted in hiftory, 
belles leores, t)bilQfopby^ and hngns^ges, 
:md yet haye reteived a ^itshSdve educStion^. 
if.tbe.formatfon.of bisjodgmciu bas been 
nfgle^d^. .For, it is: not fo 'important t» 
know every thing, a$ to know the exzSb 
voiue of 0v^i7 thing, to. appreciate what wc 
l(iKtivfuidrto:ariang&w)iat&'WiB.know« « : 

.; Bookt aloM mii tmet: fona the cfaai*' 
ViSlm^/ ^MEero. Heading ' would rather tend 
t0 Make & pddantie^ than an accompEfiied 
piwcff* It ii rtfiM^isi^iffii whkh muft un«. 

. -. fold. 



ftritS, enlarge, aftd. apply the ufe of book^ 
Without tbat famiMar * conimene on tHbat^ is^ 
is^Af which. w3l malqe a moft importanr 
pad of . t^ . int^Gouffe lietwem a rofti^ 
Ifesptt and the ibcieiy aisoood' him, md(«^ 
ljeEiidi0g might ooif JiUi tfaie mind/mth £dla^ 
cious models of chani(i£ber^:8fid4iltfo muxltiis^ 
frfrfifer It. k mnveffa$ioii . vMtb ntfuft de- 
^op vhftt 'is jDbfeurfe, rvSt "^hot is h>^' 
4erf^ ^\^. isi dsf«£^€^ <)iMify ^Im ist 
cKs^gearaledi. aad >^<tti^ and slovo&iiifeiu 
fiMy Ji»fe :tKeifiimdetffaBndiii]^, form ^dstt) 
b^tity ami fixlthe^ liaie^ a»d^ hy givteg 
yfi&, jpxepoiiUxas, to ibe miii^ , r xmdtt it thk^ 
pcrnner of £asr aj^iedaidcHi, dvaxx^ icioi adcfH^ 
vi»t is Teafonal(le, toJwe what i» good; 
imtafte>whstii£>|)ii£e( aftdta imitate wha^is^ 

fitfit'thk is wA, to b^ €ffb^d' % e^ 
rules, and: feemali^ tisfiieSi0n^;' ^of^ vr^Hn^^ 
dogmas^ - and V ttdbos ftrmonima^*^ ^ ^ It 
iboold be done fo ii^eaiy, io^ difciiMtfyV 
tsA foplexfanthf?, thstthsipoq^^IlMf^ifife^ 
kdta dread, ft 'kftave at^mytuMi, ]iW4i 

difTertation 
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l^iAbitadcfi va evoty ockmrreKe. 'Vndle 
yet ftKJbi 9A Jngeatocis and ckecrfiil tunt 
toay be giren to fiiifoje&s apparently impfo* 
mfis^; cU trufihs unaf be conFCfed ty 
f^cb iiev images^ that the pv|xll vil won* 
der to find her£E;tf improved ivhea ibe 
thought &e vas only diverfied. FoUy 
xoay he made coatemptible, affi:£tatka 
rid«cobiis» vice hateful, and rictue beaud. 
ful^ by fuch feenragly unpremcdiMQd 
mea&s^ as ihall have the effefi, without 
having die e&rt^ of a leffon. Topics moft 
not be So much froptded as infiimated. 
, But above all, ^ere 4iould be a conft ant^ 
but imperceptible habit of (umhig the 
mitad to a love of truth in sA its forms 
aadafpeds. Not cmly in matters of grave 
moralsty, but in niattei*s of bufinefs, trf* 
ccmimon in^sreourfe, and evenof tafte; for 
there is a truth both in mora! and mental 
tafte, Mttl^ &Qrt of (the es:ad|ie& of m^he^ 
nadcal itruth ; axut the mind Ihottid - zi> 
i|uiffo«i habit <of feeking p^eflion in eveiy 
shapf. Utts habit ftiould be fo early and 

infenfibly 
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iir^^bly formed, that when the pupil 
comes aftei^wards to meet with maxims, and 
mftsmcea of truth and virtue, in hifloriGal 
acid moral writings^ fhe may bring to the 
peruial tailed, tempers, and difpoiitions f(> 
hid in, as to have prepared the mind for 
their reception. This mode of preparatory 
and incidental iiiftrufHon, as it will be gra^ 
dnai and inwoven, fo it will be deep and 
durable ; but as it will be little obvious to 
ordinary judges, it will excite lefs wonder 
and admiration than the ufual>. diiplay 
and exhibition* fo prevalent in modern edu- 
Catiofn. Its effefts will be lefs oftenfible, 
but they will be more certain. 

When it i^ confidered how fhort that 
period of life is, in which plain unvarhilhed 
truth will be likely to appear in all its 
naked iimpUcity before princes, is there a 
moment of tk^ happy, that aufpicious fea* 
ioA to be loft) for prefenting it to theni in all 
its lovely and engaginjg forms? It is not 
enough that they ihbuld poflfefs truth as a 
piociple> ^ey ihpuld ^herifli it as zn di^cGt 

of 
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iof afiefUon, delight in it as a. matter of 
taile, and dread nothing fo much as £dfe 
colouring and artifice. 

He who poifefles a found pnndple, and 
ftrong reliih of truth in his own nund, unll 
poffefs a touchftone by which to try this 
quality in others^sund which will enaUe 
him to deteft falfe notions, to fee through 
falfe manners, and to defpife falfe attrac- 
tions. Thi$ difceming faculty is the more 
important, as the high breeding of very 
poliihed fociety : prefents. fo plaufible an 
imitation of goodnefs, as to impbfe on the 
fuperfidal obferver, who, fatisfiod with the 
image and fuperfcription, never inquires 
whether the coin be counterfeit. 

The early habit of fifting queftions, turn- 
ing about a truth, and examining an argu- 
ment on all fides, will ftrengthi^ the inteU 
ledual powers of the royal pupil, prevent - 
her thoughts from wandering, accuflom 
her to wagh fairly and refolve foundly ; 
will conquer irrefoludon in her mind ; pre- 
ferye her from beipg 6afily deceived by fidfe 

reafoning. 
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jnfeniag, ftartled by ddubts^ and caa» 
lounded faj objedkms* She will Icam to 
digefl her thoughts in an exad method, to 
acquire a logical order in the arrangement 
of them, to pofiels predfion in her ideas, and^ 
its natural concomttant^ perfpicuity in her 
fpqpreffion ; ail which will be of the higheft 
ttnportance to one who may hereafter have 
&> much to do and to fay in pubiic. 

With ihejhad&t of expreffions flie ihould 
alio be vr^ll acquainted, and be habituated 
lo life the moft s^pofite and the moil cor- 
reft ; foch as are neither too high nor too 
low^ too ftrong nor too weak, for the oc- 
ca£oii ; fiscfa as .are obrioos, but nw vui* 
gar, accurate btu not pedantic,- elegatt bot 
9ot ardfidal* .. ._ 

The memory ihou^i>e ftored w^h none 
but the beft things, that when, herealber, 
the judgment it 4>rosigiit into exerdfe, it 
may finii n0O&b0t4he bisft materials to ad 
upon* laftead, daerefoiie^ of loadiog die 
memory, ought it joofc brnfisful tQ eftabliih 
kJ»i». ^nk t^ tts4 to her eifcry day» as 

-• an 
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tak amofemfioty and diftiii£lly &om all re» 
gular inftru^Uon, a pa£5^ fn>m tbe hiftoiy 
of England, a ftory out of Pkitaroh, or any 
fimihr author ;. and require of her to repeat 
it afterwards^ in her own words ? This would 
not only add^ d^ly, one important fad to 
her itock. of knowledge, but tend to form 
a pefipicuous and el^ant ftyle. Occafion 
would alfo be fumiihed for obferving wfae- 
tj^er ihe exhibited that beil proo^of good 
fenfe, the feizing on the prominent features 
of; the ilory, laying lef& ftrefs on what was 
jefs important. 

But while, accuracy is thus fought, the 
(till mcH^e important habit of comprehenfive* 
nefs muft not be overlooked. Her min4 
(hould be trained to embrace a wide com* 
paTs ; it ihould be taught to take in a lai|;e 
whole, and then fubdivide it into parts; 
each.ef which fiiould be confidered diftind* 
ly, yet connededly, with ftrift attention to 
its due proportions, relative fituations, its 
bearings with refpeft to the others, and the 
dependence of eadi part on the i;riioie. 
. VOL. u ■ p Where, 
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Whfcrc, Ticii^eYer, fo WAhy *as§5 are» B6 
khbWn, ^nd fo many to hi dotle, it ft ini; 
^ofliblb tb ittend c!qu4% to alt. It ?^ 
therefere liftpofrtant, that, in any cafe of 
toAn>fetiTOS, the kfs tnattrial be left un- 
teatned ihd tindone j and tW petty details 
iiever -fill' the timt andTnind>at the expehce 
of tiegie&ing -great ofejetftsi 

I'or "tSlofc, ther^ore, xfrho hate tmiefe 
bnfinefejiiid little time, 'it is a great and 
laeqeifraryaAto learn to extrttft the eflbitial 
f^rit of zA author from the body of hk 
work; to know how to fei^e on the vital 
pabs'; to difceifti ^here his ftrength lies ; 
"arid to feparateit from thbfe portions of 
%he ^ork which are fuperfiuous, collateral, 
•orixler^ cfrnamental*^ ' 

lOn the ftibjeA of cteonomlfing time, the 
lyriter ti^duld have been fearfirl of incurring 
the charge tif tieedlefe ^riftnefs, by fuggeft- 
ing the -utility of accuftoming prmces to be 
read to vihih they are dreiiirig, could not 
-thip adual practice of our admirable Queeft 
lilary be adduced to fenftion the advice.. 

Tbat 
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That exciellent princeis, from a confciea-. 

rious regard to the yalup of time, vas either 

rea4 to hy others, or cojidefcended, herfelf,. 

to r^ad. aloyd, * th^ tl^ofe who were em- 
ployed about her perfop migl^t ihare the 
benefit, which fhe eijh^gced by fuch ple^- 
faaf and . judicious remarks as the fubjeft 
fuggefted^ But there is an additional rea- 
fon why the childr^ of t^e great woulc^ be. 
benefited by this habit } ifor \t would not 
only turn idle mom^pts ,to fome account, 
but would be of ufe in another way, by 
cutting off the faireft occafions which their 
inferior attendant^ qan have for enga^ng 
them, by frivolous or fluttering difcourfc. 

It would he well to w^tch attpgtively the 
bent of tile mind in .the l^Qur^ of relajc*ti9ix 
and amufement, when c^^ujioii is difmiffed 
by the pupil, and control jby the prec^ 
tor J when no iftudie^ w? iwppfed, an^ ^ 
fpecific employment fuggefte^. In faft^ 
when vigilance appeaw Jo fleep, ;t ^uld 
be particularly on the al^t, x^ order to dlfl 
cent ikoSe Xffiiems» iWd,4jfpofiti«ij whTcii 

D 2 will 
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will then moft naturally unfold themfelvcs j 
and becaufe that the heart, being at thofc 
feafohs lefs under difcipline, will be more 
likely to betray its native charaften And 
.as the regulation of the temper is that part 
of education on which the whole happinefs 
of life moft materially depends, no occafioii 
fhould be negleded, no indication flighted, 
no counterafUon omitted, which may con- 
tribute to accomplifh fo important an end. 
The peculiar defeft, not merely fuch faults 
as are incident to childhood, but the predo- 
minating- fault of the individual, (hould be 
carefully watched, left it acquire ftrenglh 
through negleft, when it might have been 
diminifhed by a counterading force. If the 
temper be reftlefs, ardent, and impetuous^ 
wearinefs and difcontent will, hereafter, fill 
up the dreary intervals between one animate 
ing^cene and another, unlefs the temper be 
fubdued and tranquillized by a conftant 
habit of quiet, though varied, arid intercft- 
ing occupation. Few things are more fatal 
to the mmd, than- to depend for happinefs J 

on 
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6iL the contingeiit recurrence of eventSy 
buflneiTes, and diverfions, which inflame 
jmi agitate it:', for as they do. npt oftep 
occur, the interv^}) which are long are aifo 
languid; the enjoyment is faditious happi- 
nds ; the privatioii isaflual mifery. , 

Reading, theriefpre,, has, efpecially to a 
prince, its moral ufes, independently of the 
nature of the ftudy itfelf. It brings no fmall 
gain, if it fecure him irom the dominion of 
.tiQ-bulent purfuits and agitating pleafures. 
If it Ih^tch him, on the one hand, from 
public fchemes of ambition and falfe glory; 
at)d if itirefcue him, on the other, from the 
habijE ^pf .forming petty projeds of inceflant 
divedion, the rudiments of a trifling and 
yfelefs life. 

/ Knowledge, therefore, is often thje pre* 
jtervative of virtue y and, next to right habits 
gf £^iment and condu£b, the beft human 
iburce of happinefs. Could Louis the Four- 
teenth have ready probably the edi& of 
Nai;itz. had not been revoked. But a red- 
, b^s^ tj^mp^r, and a vacant mind^ unhappily 
; D 3 lighting 
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ii^hting bh ttbTeliitfe ^^o^^^ pl«feht, fit tllfe 

liionaith^ a ftrifeiiig klftiince of the fetal 

*e5fe?l5 bT i^oraniey ^rtd- the tal2ftto% ^Jft 

xieglSfted'^tiica^.- • ife hid a^good oah. 

^tural titldtrftfedft^-,^-tej#^a bufmdfe^ m& 

feemed -to fcave a ifefed capable 'cf ifiom^e- 

l^enStigit: Masiy dPhk recoi^ieii ieid^ref- 

fidxk' a'^iieaf akd d^gfeAt: Btit h^ ^as 

uhinftrtiSa^ tijiriDn -^yfttmi j (ilardinal MAW- 

rlrie ■\;iatli^a vi^^b lecufe his <ywn domi- 

'nfo^,* Hkvlng withKeH fronfi him ^lltbe 

neceflSlY 'ineans -'of ftJueation. Tbus^ he 

*Kid received ho ideas^fro^' booksj h^ti^m 

hitfed in others the learning whith lie did 

not hhiifidf p6flfefc*:' the t^rm», -^/i^Maftd 

fchoiar, i^fe, 4n'tns"tt5ad, ferm&'ief-it- 

proach; the one as implying 'fetiirfe; ^fae 

'otilef 't>^danti7. He %^iited '»ot 'a^ica- 

dfth -^'jiaKllc^ffidrsf =Mta^flibi<?%«i igtmi 

'Wm 'fohie ^f)ericiifce'HSi-^hem. BOt the 

kjiaftiy -whiclf tiiai*ftd his!ktt€i'';^*af8,'ftl'«og- 

'ly illuftrated ihe McScity'-of ab-^lifirfrfflMd 

lilihcl. This,-in^e timriilt-«f ¥islft^tr 

'•d^ys, 'i(!ltii(ift %t '^fiic'ca&m ol-li^l^, 

the 
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aitoi9> y^^ {im^^ ^t. But ;ai#b^ti9A mi 
devoted ^ l^^^Q^fa^efe, in .% ;mf^rtdiai| 

been direacd^bgr Pfrfi^ont. ^ :^%^ 9^^J^ 
been foftened by letters. After he had re* 
nounced hk miftrefles at home^ and his 
unjuft wars abroad, even though his piind 
feems to have acquired fome pious tenden* 
des, his life became a fcene of fuch inanity 
and reftkffiiefs, that he was impatient at 
bang) for a moment, left alone. He had 
no mental refources. The agitation of great 
events had fubfided. From never having 
learned either to employ himfelf in reading 
or thinking, his life became a blank, from 
which he could not be relieved by the fight 
of his palaces, his gardens, and his aque- 
du&s^ the purchafe of depopulated villages, 
and plundered cities. 
ykl^'X}., : D4 ' Indigent 
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Indigent amid all his pofleflions, he ex« 
hibited a ftriking confimmtion of the de« 
daration of ' Solomon, concerning th^ unfa: 
tisfying nature of all earthly pleafures i anfl 
fliewed, that it is in vain even for kifigs tb 
hope to obtain from others th'Ofe comferts^ 
and that contentment, wludi ihan qui 44* 
rive only front vithip hknfelf, - 
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CHAP. m. 

* « 

Vh$ Educatm of a Scn;ereign a fpedjic 

.Education^, 

■ * • ■ • - 

x'He formailoti of the cfaarader is the 
grand objeft to be accompiiihedj Thk 
ibould be conikiered to be not fo much a 
tbjpfarate bufixfeft, as a fort of centre to 
"irhKh all the rays of inftruSion fhould be 
directed. All the ftudies, it is prefumed, 
of the royal pupil, (hould have fome refe- 
rence to her probable future fituation. Is 
It not, therefore, requifite that her under** 
(landing be exercifed in a wider range than 
that of others of her Hex ; and that her prin-* 
ciples be fo eftabliflied, on the beft and 
fureft foundation, as to fit her at once for 
fulfilling the peculiar demands, and for re- 
filling the peculiar temptations of her fta- 
don f Princes have been too often inclined 
to £mcy, that they have few interefts in 
'^imviioii vitfa the reft of mankind, feeing 

them* 
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fhemfelves placed by Providence fo much 
above them. But the gr^ aim fhould be, 
to correft the haughtinefs which may attend 
this fuperiorily, without reUt^i|iflii(ig (fie 
truth of the faft. Is itUDt, therefore, the 
bufmefs of thofe who have the care of a 
jToyaieduca^oai, not f^ mMeft-to deny t|ie 
reality of this diftanou [oi?^ito^;diiliinyHnJte 
amoxuat, as^to account ^it9ie;$i(^(I$^;%ift4 
«poin£iOut die tifes to vv^hicfelllts fab^yj^i^ 
A pdnce is an isL<foida9l imng^ ff^i(m 
.die handofPioytdeace hM jlfced on^^^ 
-deftal af peculiar elevatiqQ^rbpt hf &o\Ji\4 
learn, that he is placed thtere, as tbejp^iiy^^^ 
of good iJO others ; that the <digi£ty. )bff i|g 
ifaered|t]iry, :1k' is the moi^ tsftft^flly f ^ii^ll 
tothat.eteffatioft, not by ?M*:>QgW:m4V5t.l?Ht 
by prorfdentiai deftiimlio»i; by^^tl^fe ;l}:w8, 
i^ich heis himfelf 'to rf>fejf¥e !^i^ rtfeeifigj^ 
-ireligious fi^jdity as the JR«^|eft of jygffttJ^ 
jefts. It ought cfiirly to.be iflyipefic^Kitbat 
thofe appendages of reyalfy, jwkh yfl)^^ 
rhuman .weaknefs may toi. pr%al:^rte &f 
cihated^ are iatendedrnetrtd' grjs^iilhp 

feelings, 
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felingi, but to dH}:ingtti& theperfon of the 
moiurch. That^ in thenifeivcs^ tbeyarr 
)of little vaiiMw* Tiiat itiiey are benbadi 
Ihe attaehniEnt -of a ratiooid^ and of no 
(ubftautial ufel to a mortal being, ia 
^Oxiy that they are not a fuiatjeft of tiiunififay 
bilt to be accjuiefced in for tbe public bo- 
nefit, and froof r^eg^rd to that weaknefs.of 
^ur nature, which (ubje&s fo large a portioh 
xi ereiy community to the influence of theic 
-imagination, and their fen&s* 

While, ^Aeiefore, a prince is taught the 
ufeof thofe es^erior embellifliments, which, 
•as was before obferved, defignate, rather 
•dian ^dignify his ftation ; wiiile he is led to 
place tbe jiifl: value on every appendage 
which may contribute to give him impor- 
stance in the eyes of the multitude ; who, 
^6t bdug juft judges of what conftitutes 
^true dignity^ are confequently apt fo reve* 
rence the royal, perfon exadly fo far as 
flliey foe outward fplendour conneiEked with 
^tei >fliould aiot a roysd ^pupil himfelf be 
•lan^^inftead ofovervalmngtbatfplendour, 

/ ^ . to 
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Id'think it ;an humbling, rather jtfaan an 
elevating xonfidoration, that fo large a part 
ibf :the refped paid to him, fhould he owing 
<to fuch extrinfiG xaufes, to caufes which 
make no part of himfelf ? Let him then be 
.taoght to gratify, the public with all th^ 
pomp and dbrcumitance fukable to royalty ; 
but let him never forget, that though hi$ 
tftation ought always .to .procure for him 
TefpeS, he muft.eyer look to hk own per- 
fonal condud, for infpiring veneration, at* 
tachment,.and aife£Upn i and ever let it be 
remtHnbered that this, affedioa is the 
ilrongeft tie of obedience. That fubje£ks 
like to fee their prince great, when that 
greatn^fs is not produced by rendering 
them lefs. And, as the profound Selden 
^.obferves, ^^ the people will ahvays b% liberal 
to a prince who fpares them, ^d . ^ 
good prince will alwaya fpare . a liberal 
people/' •' ' 

This is not a period when any wife main 
wpiild wifli to diminifh either ^theaud^brity, 
or the fplendotir of kings.. . Qo>^rfrom Jl» 
• , • he 
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he will fupport with his whole weight, an 
mftitution^ which the licentious fory of a 
revolutionary fpirit has rendered more dear 
to every Engliflimaii. On no confident, 
tion, therefore, would he pluck even a fca- 
ther from thofe decorations of royalty, 
which, by a long affociation, have become 
intimately conneded with its fubftance* 
In fhort, every wife inhai>itaiit of the Britifli 
Ifles muft feel, that he who would defpoil 
the crown of its jewels, would not be far 
from fpoiling the wearer of his crown. 
And, as nothing but democratic folly or 
phrenzy would degrade the mdnarcb from 
his due elevation, fo democratic envy alone 
would wifh to flrip him, not only of a fin- 
gle conftituent of real greatnefs, but even 
not of a'fihgle ornamental appendage, on 
which the people have been accuftonied to 
gaze'wlth honeft joy: " 

But, at the fame time, thofe outrages 
which have iately been committed againft 
the fan£tity of princes, j^umifh new and 
moft powerful reafons for ai&duojtfly 

guarding 
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guarding them by every refpe^fut admo* 
nidon^ ajgamft any tendency tp exceed 
their juft prerogatives, and far checking 
every rifing propenfity to overftep, in 
the ilightefli jdcgree, their well-definefl 
rights. 

At the fiane time it (hould be remem* 
bered, that there may be no lefe dangerous 
faults on the other iide, and that want of 
firnmefs in xn2mtsmm^ juft rights, or fpirit 
in the promj^t OTd vigorous exercife of ner 
ceSary authority, may prove as injjurious to 
the inWefttJ of a community, m the moft 
kwle(s ftretch of power. Defeds of this 
very kivd. w^ere evidently amwg the caufes 
of bringmg down, t)ja the gejitleft of the 
kings of France, more .calamities than had 
e»er rifcafrom tiie moil arbitrary exertion of 
power in ajay of his predeceffors* Feeblenefe 
and irrefolution which. feemto be littk more 
;|Jian pwdposfele wcakjieffes in private per- 
fcns j may, :by -their .cc©feguences, .prove in 
f^rinces fatsd ^^KorSj, ajod even great crimeis« 
VigfiMOiT ta fecure, and opportunely tp exert, 
"^ their 



tlieir conftituiHxidl power, h as fMrmial ai 
itidderatian not/ to exceed it *• 
, It ieic^cs to&ew the ineftitniblfi Y^ae of 
well-defined, laws, and the importance of 
making the prince acquainted, vvkh them, 
that Louis the Thitteenth conceived ^ jea* 
loufy refpeding ht& own power, becaufe he 
did not underftand the ^ nature of it j and 
his favourites were unable or unwilling to * 

. * May it not be obfcrved, without Hiking the 
imputation of flattery, that, perhaps Rever, in the 
hiftory of the World, has any country been fo unin- 
terruptedly bleffed with that Very tempemoMfit of 
government, which is here implied^ at this emptivc 
has been, under the domtnion of the' hotife of Han- 
over ? There has, on no occafion, been a want of 
firmnefs ; but with that Hrmnefs, there has been a 
Gonfcientious. regard to the principles of the confti- 
tution. Who can this moment prelend to pro» 
nounciie how much <weome to the fteady integrity o| 
temper, which is fo ©bvioufly poffefled by our prefcnt 
foveretgn ? And who does not remember with what 
good effe^s his refolute compofure and dignified 
firmnefe were exerted, during a fcene of the greater 
ahurm wliich has occvired in his reign-^the fbts o£ 
Ihejyear i;8o ? . . 

inftrud: 
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mftruftittn.. But bis lifiirpadon of new: 
power tended to exalt his minifter ftill 
more than Imnfelf ; and in fetting the kmg 
above the laws» he ftill let the cardinal 
above the Idl>g* 

The power of the monarchs of France 
bad never been defined by any written law. 
Charles V. Louis IX^ and perhaps a very 
few other wife and temperate princes, did 
not conceive their power to be above the 
laws, but approved of thofe moderating 
maxims, ^hich had become, by degrees, 
the received ufages of the ftate, and which, 
while they feemed, in fome meafure, a con- 
ftitutional check upon the abfolute power 
of the crown, formed alfo a guard againft 
that popular licentioufnefs, which in a pure 
d^^Otifna appears to be the only refource 
ieit . to the peopfe. But France has had 
few monarchs like Charles V. and ftill 
fewer like Louis IX. Henry IV. feems to 
h^ve found and obferved the happy me- 
dium. He was at once refolute and mild ; 
determuied and affedionate; politic and 

humaQe. 



4hi a6!ive vigdftr of ' hi$ cbndaar, ^at^i^ys 
kept pace with fbe gendends ^ his 1&M< 
guag^. He Ibugfit^ f^ his prerdgM^es 
bravely, and he defended theln'Vi^ottfly ; 
yet, k is £dd, he ever carefdliy^ dV^idld the 
ufe of the term, lie iXo loved'anff fim^ 
popttiarity, bu^ he "^ never faciificdS ait 
any juft claim, ftbr e^e^ ma^li c6Ac^dfc 
which did not alib QeUd to guftr^fhe refl 
prerogatives of the . crowfi ^. Aiid ItTeerifc 
to be^ the true wifdora of a ptiaxt^^thzt ift^ 
he cannot be too deliberate in his councils, 
iior too cautious in his plans^ lb when thoie 
councils are well- ttatnred, and thofe plans 
well digefted, he csmnot be too declfivetn 
their ^ecudon. 

It was not indeed, tindsr ^ aduil 
Yule of monarcbsy however arbitnry; that 
royal authority watf railed to itB higheft 
pitch in France. It was Riohelieu, Who^^ 
under a regency^ rap»dly elkbUihlld fuch a 

* II ne fe defioit pas des loix» parcequ'il fedoic «a 
luimcme. De Retz. 

voL.i* E fyftem 



into political maxims.!; >jJ|;sj?sri«fc;F»* ^ 
#fi!e |» acs(^?|||fc4e,.«wv«ipe|ft.Qf tfort 

j|g}Hft4 pfnw^;«9i^ the «fii^i9»ii«^5i4iis^^9i^» 

j^g4^ ini!4, fflod6»te,san4r«ft»Ht»^te fpj^ 

jrf the iMaftriou« femily »a."wWf:fe.# ?S »^ 
lyeftcd, U vfithal fo c^nfpicuous, that, gf 

fllackftone 



filMrltApne 6bfmtf», "topfiiNtFgofdnAMH^ 
i»hid\, like theififfteries bfAe Boiiii'd^ 
vete formerly ^i6i%ht too* ftcred to be iB> 

Yttlged to aa/imt tiid'iiudateii^ msy ^^9 
^hoiit the fnqdkift^iKnce, be Mly-ina 
temperttdy daeofled." x : -j ^-u 
■ At diis tumoltuoui^p^fibdv iHlett%e'lii4% 
feim aliadft^ the^M>ki^^{«f Obiftinftiiii 
^embting to th&r &tdltilidil'| «fe ^lAf^v 
witnefied' the Brii{ft'coBi^^6ii/ like- tife. 
BritUh oak^ eonfirMeiS'*Xdir^t<r 1Sf4tk 
fhaking of that tremenddCiS Kl^r%h!ch1iil 
-ftripjped k&gdbmS'itf)fili^^owii$v:Ie>^^Jed 
the feftce^'fiad inctoflHis dritw,>Iifid inkftb 
the beft ekrthfy'bkiliBg^ of n^iii&iad, dfti 
tJ^olTed'^ ddioaatittii a'hu-g<»^ «^^ 
civilized world. ^7lKn'*<#« hiifveJ b^eltt 
abfioltfie Aioaurdiite/ihd itpiibliterftit^i, 
iifik^^r»vaged &f thi '«di^,> ilucU '^<fm 
4e«rn fiai^m^re h^y to'pH^ bik oid^ 
^^waQeHed ^litical bmtki; lMi9t vraHi^flidi 
■fftit- propordons, on prftiif^lek-ib l^yiteo* 
^is iski fo jufti that 'one psot'^oMi W 
tint fopport Wdi;^ ij^ to^/U 
£ 3 recdvM ; 
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IKCdvcs ; whik oach lends ftrength, as veil 

How ilBuddr is the fecurity of Tunlimited 
f^mTf ItA ^^ ephemeral reigns of e^ern 
dctijp^s declare ! A prmce vrho governs a 
free people, enjoys ^ fitfcty which no def* 
flflUt i^Yfird^n ever poflfeffed. The lattar 
roil^ fingly } aad where a revolution is me- 
dilated) the diange^f a fingle perfon is foon 
^ Blade. But where a foverdgn's power is 
incorporated widi the powers of parliament^ 
WSA the will of ^ people who eleft parHar> 
foents^ the king}; ftate is fenced in w|th^ 
and intisenched'by, the othar ftates. I^ 
relies iSjOt fakiy> uppa an army. He rdiies 
M his {Mirlkment^ aad on lus people,—^ 
(ure vefource, while he involves his interefts 
Hith tbdrs! This is the ki]^nefs an^ 
ftl^i^h.4)f that three-fbld bond which ti^ 
ONWomftitiitio&tQg^her.^ Cminfellors may 
imllea4» feir^o^tifit^s may be^y, ev^z^ armies 
rn^y ddert m imitii^y^ but JLaws, as, they 
a% tbc ii^reft gi^s of adion, fo are they^ 
Ae Jbleft gufirdis €^om dangev. 

'Well 



Well might Aft View of this well-fotinaetf 
power produce the remark which it drew 
forth from a fagacioiis "Frenchman •,ri#ho 
was comparing the fblid cdnftitutional' au2 
Adrity of thfe Brfdfli monarch; with ih6 
more fpectous but fefs fecure fabric df thd 
aefpotifih of the kings 6f Frahtfe— .« TTMtt 
a Idng^f Engird, who^fted acc6Minj^ ttf 
the laws^ was the greateft of aU moiiarchs !^ 
- BiA ^hile th^ coiivulfions of other ^ 
v«tiit»ents, bdit on leTs jSenmnftAt pi1n<» 
dphty have ^i^etted our aflie£lion to oill^ 
0Wa ; and MMle an e^erimetital acquaint^ 
V^e UMi tlie tifiiferies of dinarchy muft na< 
mmliy letui us, as fifbfe^, to a ftrong fenfif 
tf the duty of obedknce :— with equal zeal 
WmM we wHh it to be inculcated on pritices^ 
that they flioald be cautious never to muK 
^y dccafiodfr for exadiag that obedience \ 
flflit they w0otd ufe no linheceffary com«^ 
l^ffidA fi»r fd2tf ng as a delk what good &b^ 
^^B ate ftlirays wflling t6 pay as a duty ; 

* QounoUe.. .'•-..'■' ■■ 

E 3 and 
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«ad whal: » ih&i only to be Yt\kdin^n$ 
vfhisk- it 18 f{H>ntaildou6 and <!of diaL ^ 
* It^obfervabie; ihat thofemomrebs vrhq 
have ^tnoft fedulcMiily iu>titeiuted for preror 
gati?e; have be^ aifiediigabe' &ebl€ft^ and 
titeldift eapablev^^ei^ciriilgsitri^^a^ tbat 
iHiffb' Who h;y»r'ftt\ig^ed moftwibbftly ibr 

ilid fiivdydtesr'--Thi^ii p^tAlariy exi!^ 
^{difi0t inp^it^d^ df enr Mt«^ktft'4tild tndl ti^ 
happy pnMisv£d««id^Ii# aitd%]^di9nl IL 
t99%dAir 4t^tiriafi||iat 4^ iielb&SiSty 

^Wiadt^idlMi iiMd^^d6btMd(98t»4Ja)dbt^ lim 
fk-eroga^/VQ»d lii<MiDUIaaiairin>t^ftiiig 
^^^ deinal^'Of foaiiameiit^iJoiLthat ifaeir 
fa^eUrke^fUm«)at«#iii^ A» ^ccaaiEaUyilie 
-Il)9l6fit^df ixrlticsllirnilt^yb bt^;tniiisf4i»ed ito 
Yli»ll^6Si tg%j 4^$(aw^ipf il^ ill. 

-ateg^Hlttoo6ili^ge%»lfetcit^^ 

jM^^^-Ite tna^ftMitt^ ta»iliei4igii]t|^f his 

'cf^wn-^lii prdpbuibi&r td that ;^inagtiamnnty, 
tod" Iti 4xt er^oiit' jpd?; eiCdf;tido&: (tf laws( 

in 



i]lt»x>portion to that juftiGe; wdLhei t<Kd( 
BO impor^nt ftepa withaiifetbe adyiGe of 
parHaimiite Tkc-vn^shed ttigo^^ and mi* 
feiralde cataftcopim<of eftob^of 4i6 two ^fk* 
iiamed princes^ iitiw^ 
tfafe Energy aad popu^oaiy^pf the J|ft;>of 
wlioiiK HnmeohTervc^^ :^^^thail lu» ^mMt 
govanm»e»t jwas e?^ tnoiradiBmi^l^lhift 
yg foxi^iga cQ^fUtifts j^^rv a^^^of vrbom Sd- 
dea %€| ^' th«t one «6uld thrnk- byrbi$ 
adiOM diat he never m^i it hmMr >n4 h/ 
IttS' linv» that he Mver was ahroadL'' ^ : * 
V T? A wfe and virttiouji prinpe wll emi tair 
In^aikufc^e giand diftinftipn tetweebrhk 
;iaiilkl6tuakioti aa^ thal^of has mhiifter. T^ 
Jatte]^ ttlbttt thr.p8GPttic»]^ poflbi&Mr of a t»tl« 
iieni.aMAB3dkp; a^mdreiteqant at wiU^ .or, 
itt iacA] ibnii£i^^ He himfetf i is thehiradl* 
taiyaad fMmamtjaSkfblt of th« pmp^tjr. 
y'Fheifidrmer^ jM(r Iteii(^ K)^jidapt 

iilg.aittl^j>r6fem^ ii(iyi0ftiiiil4]Flprpdi^ 
tive oi; iiK(twe imffcittef fikPt t^ .^aie. But 
■finely^ the ibtter^itiai); be)ijttftly «l|)e€ked to 

B 4 take 
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Ukc a icinger 2^ a wldei; view ; and, <ic^: 
iideskig ^he interefts 6£ his poQierity m^iieh^ 
thaajhiaomii to r^jei^ 9U m^afureaiWhUM 
surf 13sc]f?to.di%aTtkg^ fjl^liUbtierita^cei' oi:. 
iiqjure drar tenure* . lili^Yiftl . tr^a ^tjit^^iiiif*. 
fostqneg. of our firft Cbfkrlf stu>,tb€ i^tvp$^ 

d^EQiiiiiMiir toi prof life ipagai&cedce of 
J^b/jyr^ filid tte jn^tepdMy fate.qf bis, 
%jbfitti2CMid <nQrg;.djn:n»bte^ fiidc«fior*..:U€;i: 
will remftmbor.the fotidjaniwer of thr Spar-» 
tw:.kiii^:wJ99^ being refOECoaiihed by si &]^r* 
ficialjoUervfec udth .faftving. left the i^ai: 
power . ifl^Kured to Udipofterity, reptied^. 
*^ No > for he had k&itinare fumcj^ ih&m' 
£pre move f^rmannaJ' r. A large and jofi 
ocncqatioiL of intenft^HheceforCy. nto; kfi-: 
than of: Aj&$9 tinli pr<iAB|>t a wife prime to 
rtjis&^aili meafipr^s. wfaiqfa^ /dbile tbtey ^ 
pe£Qr:io>,fiatler the lo^.of:daBuzi^ oMtN 
rail^ inherent ill thtrJtMod ofman^ by hM* 
iogiferth 4iheL pgefenft exftrfafion of hifiLpuwer, 
^t tBtid Bhiidatcly to weaken it$ cffeiitHil 

ftrength } 



fti^gth i tp joiakfi htt anid^orky the ob)ed 
of his people's jealoufy, raidier ihaa of th^ 
afie&ioa ^ to caufe it to reft an the twicer- 
taha bafis of miUsiftiy power^ rather thaa 
oa tjbe deep zad durable foundatiolit of the 
(^onftitution. 

la order to enable him the better, there* 
ior% to know the true nature and fimiti of 
his aisttbority, he will endeavour to develop 
dae .£<MBi&itu|i^iia|l foucidatiolis on which it 
reib. Sovereign, even feni^ fidvendgu^ 
t.haugb they eaoudot have kifure to become 
i^lly acquainted with the vaft mais of ouif 
laws, ought atl^ft.to imbibe ike fpirkof 
them. If they be tu)t early taught the ge» 
net^ prineiplesof our kws and €0S^uti<m, 
^y may be liable, from the flatterers to 
whi^m they may be expofed, to hear o£ 
i»otbM^ but the power which they may^ 
4aiert, : or die influence whidbt they may est* 
#rci&, without having their attention d^ 
re^d tx) ihofe oaunterading prindpks; 
>R^h|, in {| littited nMim^cby like oar$^ 

ferve, 



Il A^utd be w^ked mto k piih^l^ tit 
die miiid, that it Is in eoxifidenkCibn «f the 
dlitied i4iich the laws^itupofeiM^^ti piiflee^ 
dbat tbofe bws hs^e fetur^ 46 him?iath^ 
dignity or prerogative ; It %dli^k^^fit3dkn 
<tf the few, that ]m>{l66l$0Nft floi^ Mtle^iflnce 
jore rempvocal. With tbe*liif(irctilofti&f th^^ 
pcwer, the fplendoiir: aiid 4te:iligi% of 
loyalty, the ideas of trttft,4lMif ^^and^re^Mi^- 
l^lhjT) ihottld'be infepsirabff ^i^ehNroven. 
Jt fhottld beaifiduouily iacateated$ thaf i^ 
&Ws foim the very bafis ofthe^tlm>ne;^'rhe 
Mot:and:^Qiid-workof the tnbn jreh'^ po^ 
Jtkal exifteiice^ One peeclfiaF f Afon "^ikf 
^ ^riMi flight to know fo mutk oflJie bws 
and conftitution^ as to be^bl^to detemune 
what IS, and what is not^ an infringeififtetlt 
sfihem^ is,, that he may be^4|iiick«>fighted 
^M^tbe flighteft a]^{>rdx]miadoft^f'4ii|mftei^ 

i^uwards-^any foch ^ieroacbmeiits. ^«^ A ^^ 
Hbttt reafon is^ thattry ftodying the Jaw^aml 



.ik/ : .•, 



more firmly attached to^ilwii^ toot tomkf 
ky 4U|^«Mll vafttodi and fond pf^dke, 

^iK«ifer<}|Cy;i^^ r4i#9 *bi|(( from jud^ 

im»Ik: nnfak^ ^miwledge^ difcqtmtiQit^ 
yr^efawnrt^jialiit, pbl|gaiiiap > » < vruA^ 
tMSa»fe«h?ytiieAq*s/^r - - rrr: 
' rBttjbiM Um iii4N9rfi(P(4 4l«ecc)v'4oo»hiiot 
pi9ff^ol»jbr^^aa<<fli|^x)n poBtkali • but 

inoi^n9|lftriiAiok9t.tIicfef.i«^ aie^oofy 
hf»sird€i^iiiiv«^tori]|tii^ pe^t^ar 

l«m whK^ Ai^ soyal edacarian ought 10 
4afc&r.f<Jf a.,ibveram of England .be,, m 
Cwh a Hm^ ;o£-ri^>e£b» Aipreme, it fol- 
hmi not only that Iu& eduoadon fliotild^be 
Jiber^ilo:gefmdgpneral,but tbitkfliftvJds 
inereoHi^f h^ 4ix^&MAvlic> a knowkdgc^^ 
4h0fe4Q|toitnieat8 in whic^ bft wttbt^iCsdWl 

- As fupEcme nw^istte» And tfae^ Sittifie 
of all|«diml$Mrori:hetQ)ool4l^^ 
))L^^Qquaunt«d» not 00^^ of^nft- 

4nrc anjd'.<c}f ^^nitfcni^ yiMt t^ f^ 

llie law of England* As poflp^fling the 

power 
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power of dcdaring wac, and €x>nth£lmg 
a^ianccs, be fhould be ihoroiighly contt^r^ 
£mt with thofe authors who, with the 
ibundeft judgment, the deepeft moral viewSy 
and the moft eorred prediion, treat of tfafe 
great principles of political jtiftice ; who belt 
unfold the rights of KumanntttiiYe, afid Ae 
jtsifchtefs of uhjuft ambldom He fliouU be 
competently aaqmamted witk* the prefmit 
ftate ofthe different govermncofttof Europe, 
with which that of Gmht Bniain may have 
any political velMoa ; »5id he &oald be led 
to exercife that intttitite difcemment of duu- 
Tiiiker 2itA talaUSi whic^ \^il eliable him to 
deci^ on ^ choice of ambafiadcm, a»d 
olhtr foreign mtniftera, whom it is ht» 
jmrogative td appoint to the refpe^ve 
cmiris* 

o As be is , the fountain of honour, from, 
which pyoceed tides, diftin^ons, and of* 
fites, he flionM be early accuftomed to tsaat^ 
bine a due attention to charaSier, with ihe 
examinatioa of datms, askd the apprecsadooei 
ctf fervicds i in order that the honouiu:of die 

' » • 
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ftb}eft may^ relied no cfiflionour oii the 
princie« Thofb whofe lot it h to beftoW 
fubordfai;^te offices and inferior dignities, 
fliouid evinee, by the judgment with which 
titty ^o»fer them, how fit they tfaemfeivei 
are xa difcharg(s.the highafl* 

Isiiefupreme head of the church ? Hence 
arifes^ a ftrong obligation to be acquainted 
trith ecfclefiaflical biftory in general, as wel 
as with diat <rf the church, of Engbnd oi 
particuhr. He ihould Ie>m, not merely 
from habit and prefcriptlon, but from aii 
atienti\'e comparifon e( our national church 
with other ccckfiaftical inftitutions, to di& 
cera both the diflinguiihing cbarafters and 
appropriate advantages of our church Efta; 
blifhrnenr. He ought to in<|ttire in what 
manner its interefts are interwoven with 
thofe of the ftate, fo far as to be infepar^lt 
from them. He fhould learn, that from the 
fupreme power, with which the laws inveft 
him over the church, arifes a moft awful 
refponfibility, efpecially in the grand prero- 
gative of beftowmg the higher ecclefiaftical 

appoint- 
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appointments,-- a truft^.wluch iavolvea com 
fequences hx too eittenfive for human minds 
to calculate ; and which ^a fovereign^ even 
amid all the daz2ding fplendout of royalty, 
^sfaifelie preferves tendemeft dF ^dii^eQtie, 
and quicjuiefs of fenlibility, wUl not reAeft 
oit Mrithout trepidation; While hiflbi^f offers 
ikittliberl^ inftanc^s of the Atitc of t}ud 
pd^»iatf it records lever^ ftriking examples 
pif its proper application* It even prcfienis 
feme, in which good fenfe has operiited ufe* 
^Ily in the sAifence of all principle; Whta 
a profligate ecclefiaftic appfied for prefer* 
imeht to the profligate Bukef-of Orleans, 
%&ile regent of France,^tlrgxhg as a motive, 
tiiat he ihould be dHhonoured if the ddke 
tfd'iiot make him a bifliop— **^ And 1,^ re- 
l^licd the regent; '' Ihall lie diftdnpuned xf 

^ \ • . . 1 ■ • • ..,••;-•.*. 
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4e|^»flMl,^ tTMp u)tt«r$ft» . of C hrift it wi d r , 

with5.C^nfl»a9R,leapmg,,4^ jaoypjt 
^'^ #«?^« wH|i«Wt.i» «4eiWii5§^ 

tic^.J^atbai lewiM^ J^ops .tp be ju% 
aj^gccji ^jaj eda tin .the fcale^of letters $;, 1^ 
yij^tp.aad. j>iety-«f ; fqi^ of our ui<f!Bt 
qtm&a. contenofKffsu'iea haying (ufi^qeij^ 
&Uy applied it to its. nobka <#3^,Aar 
rendering it iubiervient to the purpofeK^^ 
Revelation, in multiplying the evidences, 
and iUuftrating the proofs. Thus tfai 
Chriftian emperor, when he deftroyed thf 
heathen temples^ conforrated the goldea 
veiTels, to adorn the Chriftian churches. . 

- 6 la 
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In this enlightened period, re^^oo, tmt 
religion at leaft, do^ not, as in her days 
of darknefs, feel it neceflary to degracfe 
human learning, m order to withdraw her*' 
felf from Xcrutiny* TM time is vjmA^ whim 
it was produced as a ferious charge a^aioft^ 
Saint Jerome, that he hbd: r^iad Homer; 
wbea a dpd:c»r of ihe Sorbonne pemtently 
coufblSbd) among his other lins^ that the* 
fjcqiiijgie mufe of : Virgil had made him 
^eep for the ^^^ oflMdo; and whetk 
die works of Tacitua were condemned to 
the flame;, from the Papid chair, becaufe 
Ae i^uthor was not a Roman CathoUe*. 
it is alfo curious to ob&rve a Papift per^ 
fecuting the memory, of. a Pagan, on ac<« 
count of \^ JuperfHtim! Pope Gregory the 
Or^ havuig expelled Livy firom every 
ChriitiaQ library on this account ! ; 

The moft acute enemy of Ghriftianity; 
llhe emperor Jufian,. who had himfeif been 
Ired a.Ghriftian and a fcholar, welt under- 
ftood what was moft Utely to hurt its 
caufe, He kiww the ufe which the ChriC 
i- - tians 



tiMs ¥we mskiog of mdmt autbor^, ^^d 

of fhet^c, in f^r^pr Xq r^fme «r«>r j and 
cftablifc twtlLW^ Th^y fight us," Md he, 
^^ by tile knowledge of par own authors } 
ftiiU we fuffei: tiuifclves tp l>e Arabted with 
p^ own fwordl?** ffc aftwUy made ?i 
lawim> interdict tbdr. reading Homer and 
Dendofthen^t p^hibit^d to their fchools, 
tW:ft»dy of ntnjM/qvitys and ordered that 

tb«y flioiiM <;wfio.« tbeipfelves, to the exr* 
pl^madon i>f Matthew aod Luke, in the 

^h«ufclif9 of the Q^U^m^f 

\. > 

j[t.!ca^ never he. tpp foon, for the royal 
pupils to begm to cqU/^Q: materials for re- 
fle^)aon) and for ?i&ii^n. Her future cha^ 
rafter will muich depend on the courfe of ^ 
readmg/rthe turn of temper, th^ habit of 
thought now acquired, and the ftandard 
of morals now fixed. The acquifition op 
prdibnt taftes will form the elements of her 
fttbfequent charaften Her prefent acquine- - 
mentfi, it h true, will need to be matured - 
by ber after-experience ; but experience 
"sniil operate to compa^fativeIy^Jiltle purpofe^-* 

vol-. I. F. where 
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wfiiere 6nly a fl^der dock has bcien laid 
m for it to \irork upon ; and where thefe 
materials for forming the chara^er have 
not been previon^fly pr^ared. Thiiig^ 
niuft be known before they are done; 
The p&rt* (hould be ftudied before k il 
aQ;«di if we eKped:*to have it aftcd vfdL 
rWbere much is to be learned, time 
muii be ce^onomized ; aad in the judicious 
feleftion of Pagan Iffer^jtWe,- the difcem* 
ment of the pr^i^cr. wiU be parffcn^as'ly 
exerci&d .— AM tb^ JW dfers^ ^wr«wer juftly 
adetorated^ v?&c^^|lavie:Jclppi[<:^c4• vmoh 
karoingi' in . eiabotiating: pofets 'w^iich^dd 
little toth&.praiaieaJ jyifd#nv^- virtue <rf 
nK«kind^4 alLdftfcbda^' ^re^ ir^t^jsiv ctirious 
than -ufefeH -or. iigeiiieds ? i^ fjnjbfidiv^^ 
fliiauld be pjrffcd OTen). . nor, need:ih4 bjefrow 
Hnkb:iitte]xtibn aict.point$^,^wl|ifi;b, tltoxighi 
thtty.inay base-, bem, accumtely .difcufied^: 
antTBUt: feiioufly ; impott^mU: ■> D?y criii<dil 
kaawkdge^.:jth©iugb it: way Jbe. cdrreiaijr 
jui8,;,2aiidimere:chnQntcle8:of ewnt^i tbouifh 

they^y.beoi&i4Uy.rtr.ui^.te4^ mt^ thfe 
r f •:. things 
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thmgs file wants; Such authors las Satiufty 
who^ m peaking of turbulent innovators, 
remarks^ ikdt they thought the very dijfufb'^ 
aiteh of -things ifitdb^JheUsfuffi bribe to 
fitibem at ivork; filch, who; like this ex- 
quifite biftorian, unfold the internal prin^ 
dples'of stffion, and difled: the hearts and 
ts6iA% of their perfonages, who develop 
cottipfiditdd ci#€iHilftaxi<^e9; fornifii a clue to 
ti^ar <he>ra%riWh'^f eaufes and effeft*, 
atid tai^]^. ^ 'every istident ks proper 
motiv4»%itt^iW'emkteiikly ufeful. But, if 
ffie be t^4je>«i|«gbt to difcem the merits rf 
^ftfer*-, it'' id^Hot t^t^^Ae nMybecoofie a 
mde iii^o&ks^^but in human nature. 
' 'Hiftory^ii Ihe gtefsi^by which the royal 
niifld^fllotild^be drefledi If it be deBghtfiil 
fbp a fitvijt^indifidhi^lj >to enter with the 
\&9s&ri^ . into 'every ic^Q which he de- 
fifi^^'^^and into every event which be 
i^iafek ; to be introdticdd into the interior 
of the ^Roman feiiate, or to the Athenian 
Aleopagus ; to follow P^mipey toFharfalia, 
Mkia^ei i^ Marathon, or Marlborough to 

F 2 Blen- 
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Btetiheim j htiw nrndi more intereftihg 
will this be to^ ibvenei^? To Urn for 
t^hom fenates debate, for \^bom arxines 
engage, and who Is himfelf to be a prime 
a^or in the drama ! Of how much xaart 
importance is it to kim^ to poflefs an accu<» 
rate knowledge of afl the fucccflive govern* 
meitits Ih that world, in a prindpal gotem- 
ment of which he is one day to take the 
lead I To polTefs himfelf of the experience 
of ahdent ftatek, of the wi£iom of every 
atiticedent age^. To^ learn moderarioa from 
the4mbfitron of one, cambu from Ae 
ralhneft"6f ^nothe^, and prtidence perhaps 
from the iftdifcretion of both! To sjpp\y 
feft^one examples to his own«fe;^^ adopt- 
ing w^at is excellent, flRaming ivhat lis 
. crroiSeotls,' and avoiding whatis irrdievant! 
7 Reading atid obfervarion are the two 
gratid fcrtir^es of -improt^mem j but tfaey 
Hi not eqiialiy cj[ienf to all. From the lat- 
tef, the fex aMd habits of a royal feKrale^ 
^ih a -^od meafure, tedude her. She muft 
-theri^^m a greater degree, depend on the 

informa- 



ijofiBanttion whkh books affe>rd» fl|Mm4 
and Hittftfsite4 by her precq»€or. TI^oi:^!^ 
heat perfonal obfervatioa muft be limi(«4i 
her atkafi^tages from faiftoricd iaurces m>; 
be Jarge aod various* 

U.h^ory for a time, efpeci^y during 
the reign of the prince whofe ai^op^ >re 
riteorded^fometimes snifreprefient chara^er$) 
thed^ad, even tb« royal dead^ tre.feidoto 
flattered i imle&^ which indeed too: fr^^ 
qtseotly happen^^ the writer is defipi^n)t in 
that juiftvceiiQ^on of moral eaci^eUeiKyt 
viucfa teaobe$ to diftioguMh what i$ fp^enf 
^ fn^ni what i» fplid. But, fo(»icir, or 
lat^, hHloiy does jijUUcc She fna|;^hei 
from oblivion, or reproach, i(he fame of 
thofe virtuous mmy wbom corrupt princes, 
not contented with haying facrific^ to 
th^-imjuft jeiioufy^ would rob fdfo of 
^&di::6iir r^Mwn* When Arulenua Ru£» 
ticas wabfi^ QpndfeQEined by Ppmitian^ for 
htvjog written, with Itsdeferved ^Iqgivim, 
the Ufe of that excellent citizen,. Thrafea 
Pcetul:} mhm Senecio was put to death, by 
^, ... F 3 the 
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the fftifte emperor, for doiBg the Bkfe'tiobte 
jtitlice to HeMdiiis Prifcus-^^whsen ihe 
hiftbrians thetiii^Ives, like the pamots 
whom they celebrated/ wi^« leii^nGed to 
death, and their books comdenvned to- the 
flames^ v^hen Tannic, the ineompdrabfe 
^-^ife of Helviditii^, wi^ banii&edy iiaTmg tte 
cburage to cari^ inio cr^e t&at bode 
t^ich bad been the ca«fe of ir;i^iid '«f 
Tvhich her conjirgs^I' ^ty had .fionnifliedr die 
materials. — ^^ In the -fift tAidi»TJ8;8nflioicd 
thiefe books,*^fay6 Ae aiitb^'&£ the Kfeof 
Agrfcola, " th6 tyi*nfs4ittag1li«i tbatthcy 
had Rifled the very^^^^^^^^^ thiCB&onnan 
people, aboUfhed-^hfe^la^fui -^owtr of ^the 
fthite, and ford^^fifthkftsd'to d^bt of^tbe 
veiy e\udence of tfefr -ferifes; Uprklg^ex^ 
J5elled philoibphy, '^nd exiled-ii^enwfj tbey 
flattered themfelveigf ^^hat notbtegi ^^wWdi 
bore the ftarttp of^^ikue, WOUld d^ift^/'^— 
Btit Kiftory has Vmdieated the tiot^te^fof- 
feiersi Pectus and' HelvidhiswIH ewr'be 






* Beginnirg of Tacitus's Life of Agncoli. 

ranked 



Uvesr^eould not. injure tfamr Tcpiitatioo^ is 

configmd to et^nal ia^mfp^ ^ - r* 

The: jcau^mfi^ winch hiftpiy -reoordtf, 

-fornifti. fe«hf ul adinpiii^ cfucceedu^ 

ptinces, refpe&tng' ^Jw n^WM ^iy..yd)jch 

empires iare eiJeftdt. andj . wert|»ra^p . . % 

vhatarts df \ivifiten^? or Ify^^wj^t neglfi^ 

^ thofe «nw, little rflsNt^ hecpme g^cat^ ;w 

^eaC ftaw M jnio. mini With .what 

equtty'^or &^iifti««* waffs Jii^ve^ bctt. under* 

ttksen;^ >with whatji*^^^^ il¥^acky 

iJiey iafiC* fceea <:oi>d»^^;-iwitfc wb^ &. 

gacky w fcon^h»4^ef?. tte^ics: Ji^yc 

been itfftd^* How -i^atkmal Aith ha3i)b?en 

iciaiQMailtd, oriorfieited^ ,How cgnfedera- 

v^s have tbcesunadc, or violated. Hiftory, 

iwbioh h |h« aiBufeinent of other^men, is the 

4€haDli qI princes. Tbey^ are not , to read 

-itvmeriily a^i the^riafikiwl occupatkui; o£ia 

^^a€ant h^ur^ but : t&' c^^k it> as a ftore- 

houfe of materials, for the art of govern- 

Ini.jf- F 4 There 
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There ii\ f{4<^ldour lA herdk: i&ibn^ 
irhich fires itbe im^inaUoD, and fordbly 
kyr hold on the pa0ions> Hence, the 
poe(6 were the firil, atkd in the rude ages 
of antiquity, the only hiftorians. They 
fdzed on whatever was daz:tling in chara£* 
ler, or fliining in adion ; exaggerated he* 
roic qUaitties, imiAprtalized patriotUm^ aad 
deified Courage. Thus» inftead of making 
theif heroes patterns to nieft, they Iieifened 
the utility of thi^r exaniples^ by elevatmg 
ihtxn inio gbds. 

. T^9 however, ficftinggefled the idea of 
hUl6fy ^ of fnatchihg idie deeds of tUullrioCis 
mm from the ddufions df fable ^ of brio^ 
^g d^m elsttaVagant poiwc^, and fffet^wse- 
tutiai fii^ti^, witHtta the poflible liiniti of 
hUttliiA nahire; and reducing overcharged 
(•htaaders to the- fis» and ihape of real life ; 
gdving proportion^ order, and arnangem^nt 
to the wideft fchetos o£ aSttm, and to the. 
moft eattended duiratron of time, 

. But, however the fiSioAs of poetry might 
have . given being, to. hiftory ; it waa fage 

• 7 political 
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politick inftimdonS) good goveraments, 
aod wik law$, which fcMnned both its foKd 
baiis^ and its valuable fuperftnidure. ibid 
it is from.the laboiirs of andent legillators^ 
the eftabli&ment of ftates^ the fonnda^tioii 
of governmeats^ and the progte^t of civil 
fixidy, that we are to look for mofe real 
greatnefs, and more ufef ii^l inftru&ion, than 
from ail the esctravagant eisploits, recorded 
ia the fabulous ages of aiuiq&icy; 

So deep is the reverential awe which 
mankind have uniformly blended with the 
idea of laws^ that almoft all civilized na« 
tions have afie>£ied to wrap up the oHgim 
of tbem in the obfcutity of a d^voat myf** 
tery , and h> intsiiuite tlm they %fsaig^om 
a divine fource< This has' art£en * partly 
from a love of the marvellous, ii^rent in' 
the human ndbd ; partly from the vanntty 
of a national fpndn^& in each country^ for: 
lofing thdr original in the tf ackiefs paths of 
mpenetrable antiquily. • Of the former of 
thefe tailed, a legiflat^r,v Jike Numa, who 
had deep views, and who knew how much 

the 
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ifad people rerentfiQe whatever kwyfterioii^ 
/WQuM naturally amil bkai^^ ;Ah4 Us 
fi^ofed jdivine oonioiimictlimi W9» feun4€Kl 
in Usiconfummate knowledge of tbe httman 
m^ii a knowj^ge . which a iiirife.:pFinoe 
tpt^l always tii;m*tq good accoupt^ 
v/:|ku)^j howeyc^vthe myfUriouiAe^.pf the 
^9i^in of hws^ in^ay excite the reverence, of 
ikH J vuj^r i h : t is ibfi> wife only who 
^i^l; duly veneiater their fan£Uty> asf they 
aloni^ can a^redate ^l^ir yali;^ ^ Laws 
are providentially defigned, iiQH only to be 
^ebeft ifiibfidsaryr-aid of reli^i^n^ where 
Ae h opctttive^ .bnt>to be in; ibme>fprther 
iufaftiisute, hi:thofe inftaiices^wheie her own 
idineftoperMidrisiaiigbtbe ineffli£li)aL For, 
^v^ wheUe the; inuDifdiiile Izsw/i^f Ood k 
iki)t neganded/itherKiytl codtf iM.y be ex- 
tenttilly efficient, jfeam its* faH^tfom^ beUlg 
'imGire; vififaie^ ^Ipabk, tajB^bl4^* And 
ii^man: Uwaiart^dinBOiIy fitted to vrefb^n 
the^oiit^pd'jaLdtsjofithore^ whofe ^heam ai e 
Indti vi^Buent^ai pby ^ the> xKvine. iiljini£tiorks* 
lavii, tfaere^ejH8re>>die:furefti 'fenced t>f 
i)Xf£ the 



bin(ifa«)[Uety togetber, ^M\h they ibrehgtblili 
thefqi&iy^^€fieib'^o£icb(^e ixdiom dj^^ 
lie^od^y v^filfe. ' ' Tli^7:*Q0 the bandi 4tf 
^pr^atkm ki the'}K)otS^la^^^f oppr^ffid^ 
in the ricft^V pr^e^^i ^u^ak agaiuft ' tkt 
aicrMchnichts of (Ite ^^T#6tftlt, and Araw 
thdr^f^rai 4&ft«?*&tfiM' afi^ that' H^^stt^ 
m domaftic,^^aliiabl«k focial ^^^- T^^ 
ife th^g «ti<^'^ui#^fei^'Sdf'thfe digbity'iSf 

libc^fj^'^irfotHtflpoeptesrhb yiic ^-» - ^t-i -j. 

•'-Oft thiia^^ (M^ ifafRit^r/ and did W\0i4>f 
i«V^k^cmr^\Krisere1reVeUitIoi£'f& knowii^), f^stt 
Mthttn' tew^ ' otighsfoiDi dAepend*. r iVidc a 

f^i^(»li[^i3byx cerebtkgbvtnWtffte titeiali 
iil^late<|!be0^j tlni^^^fiof zakme^ aod^Jxif 
rwilaticm^fwodldrtifficd fei^him^: butp^ 
aggtie^te imah^ fotaiii|}ibg^:d3iolP«!thaR>eyto 
manicipaiiaws beconics ^dqikiikie^rfSdtvideilv 
as human 'bemgS' iareiMit© i^ &ifid[, 

and 
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itnd focieties aaxQi^ted among themfdvesy 
but difconne&ed mth other' ftates, each 
requires^ with relation to the other, certtin 
general rules, called the law cf nations, a$ 
much as each flare needs ref^ding itfelf^ 
thofe diftind codes, which are foitedt^ 
th«r own particular exigencies. On the 
whole then, as the natural fenfe of weakr 
nefs and fear impels man to ieek the pro- 
teSion, and the bleffing of laws^ fofrbm 
the experience of tbatproiefiioin, atidlb^ 
fenfe of that bleffing, his i?eaftm derives the 
moft powerful argument to defire their 
perpetuation; and his providential deftiny 
becomes his choice. 

If, therefore, we would truly eftimate the 
value of laws, let us figure to ouifelves the 
niifery of that flate of nature in which 
them^fliould be no law, but thai of the 
firongefl ; no' judge to determine right, 
or to punifli wrong; to redrefs fuffering^ 
<ar. to . repel injury ; to proteft. the weak, 
arvto control the powe»ful. • 



LAWS OF EGVPT. ^7 

U^ imder the pre^atenoe of zr&Uti^ wA 
vfsn abfurd religion^ ferenil ancieni ftatet^ 
that of Egypt m particular^ fulled in fo 
muchiplendor^ for fo: long apedod^ and 
stfbarw^rds fuok into fuch abje& dcprdfiei^ 
^ caufes of both ace obvbus. The Lx^t 
of ancient Egypt were provecbial for their 
wMil|(Hn. It has not efcaped federal Ghiii^ 
tiaA luftbriniS) that it waa the human pndfe 
^ him, who waft oixbined to be the hjp&ty 
Idr of Gpd'& own people, that I^e toasJkHUd 
m atltheiearning tftbe Egyptians^ And it 

♦ lti«to.bpf)bf€rvcd, tfaat ibis fplcndor allude? 
to the profperity arifing from wife political inftitu- 
tions merely ; for the private morah of Egypt muft 
kave borne; fome proportioA to tier coivopt idoittry, 
which afterwsprda .became ol the .moil ^egr^og and 
prepofterous kind. Her wifdom, we muft therefore 
Infer, was chiefly polittcal ^^^ifdorri. Her morality 
fee'ms to l^ave bien, in a gx)od meaiure^ cultivated, 
with a view xc aggrandize th^ftate^.and in nuMaii^ii 
of many natural feelings, as was the cafe in Spaf^. 
Egypt was a welI-compa6led political foclcty , and 
litT virtue* appears to have been the efFeft of politi- 
cal difoipUne. }n eatimeratiag Her merita^ (far objc6t 
is, to prove the great iof^ortaoce of Laws. 

was 



infi fjEieanr to cooi^ an high edbgium oH 
dte^feft dF thal^kg^ of Ifrael^ that bis 
iffifiiom eeHpfed* thtf^of Egypti - ^ 

:Tbe lapws of fhi#^ ftat€ ^^^ ftwn^ly «iit 
fiwrcadtnarcy^ that they puniihed^^ whh dtsafth 
thoTe 'vtrhd re&ifttt^to fev0 the life ibf a-fek 
Ip'osec^eatUf^,^ if ^^msekeii, -v^hisfn • it ijo^ ifir 
tlBiifixpcww^^v Tl»^^ftk» 4F the E^^aA' 
latb ieas foiinfie^^dl tteu^he %fiiigs 'obKged 
rim))cidgw ij^fvtetPji^^ai^ffiey vitoiAd never 

lAoiidw^^The^r f^fpedifeF^lndf^ Hrtue,' 
aiRl^fet*' th%fv^ift^(S(«-#fii^ fWtews^iti' 
mii fbiiigbi tfiatia klnil^f mc^al fitqmf!tion:^ 
waf6itf|>^>^t(rf^^^^'4eath-bf^^^'e^ dtiw 
zwi; to ftM|U^i«t*ftf Ibrt <rf «e he had 
Itv^. that hfs; xiiimwy might" ISe - aocbrd* 
ingW tkd in feotiaS?; 61^ iJetefetid Troitt 
th«^H^cr^Ka -<#^thSg fotenn triburi&l, evert 
thdr *ings^1th€fefiS*es%ere not exempted.^ - 
The whole aim and end of ^'ducatioh^ 
ai»ong'th4tii, H»«^4e jnfpire a veneration 
for ^oOTTbA^iwi:*-!^ land RiL laioNi -They 

had 



"WP^.<e.evs^:ifl4ividarti)|jAefftate. Aad^ 
though the genius ofocwnftee conftilaiiSam 
would, jnftty rep5ofeate» iwliac, ,inde«di^1w 
«^p»W.i *3\d ;i«4!(CiQW& cdMnts ;rcn<icr 
UPi|»^p«^if ::»n|Oj^ j>8,) <hftt <lUnfe wKcK 

p«(lt9£ed iia i^usriai^ %ni]t;r i yetj-pethaprj^ 
the feM«a-foW«f%lift, ^t^lM(«t»triple»f «h«. 

'»f^^f}f?r«4, S«w^»?W»W^i«f rEgyptrbfl^- 
^» .Sy!«>.i«9gl»t .^^ftl#IX tloubt mhaiipi 
a W, #)^?ftr,<)f'F&i5fct.ww tolweiiinori 
iatheir.Rl?Spsy,,<b9tnte4|)]piight now^aoidt- 
tM fih«* r^.Wefroft&ftj|jafty,g^mi»,T«air 

kQt-amtitjflp ipf fv«ryi9lNri9g /^t^n thr- 

j»pe»|»efl«8»t<i^lpD8>4^jiJl|t^:t^ i(ju^^ 
h^- th|»j:.sJffloft: ^«^r #$^^,-h|8 ,f>r«>J • 
nojiiftes^iaEgy^ e;>.,be;.^hfe"ifountam of .tdii. 

* i < ' ". 

W)»fii*fie5Kw^4lr|>lHpgflfi/th€ Egjrp«iB». 
i Wq .<}aIanutyK »n£Li)itw^ht #8ai-,<iiffQlutioo. I 
; . - on 



to JLAwS of JEOYPT. 

on their government? It was a departure 

from its conftitudonal principles } it ^vaft the 

negleft and conteVnpt erf thofe venerable 

laws which, fbrjtxteen cehfuries\ had confti- 

tuted their glory and their haj^inefs. They 

exchanged the love of their \trife domeftld 

inftitutione, for the' atnbition 6f fubdttilig 

diftant countries. One ^f thfeit" moft h^oic 

fovereigns* (as is ttot unufttal)was the iii^ 

fthiment afthefr misfortuhes. : Scfcftiis *was 

permitted-, by Divine PrbvJderici, to.dinii- 

tAih the true glory olEgypt}-^ a-reftlefe 

ly^bitioh tor extend her tcrrii^ry. This 

iplendid prince abandc^ed the realgrahdew 

of gbvernihg wifely at home, for the fafie 

glory of foreign conquefts, which detained 

him nine years in diftant clirtiatesl- At* a 

remote period, the people, w6ary of the 

bleffings they had fo Tong enjoyed under a 

fingle monaifeh, weakened the royal power, 

by dividing it among muftipUed foverelgns; 

What exalted the ancient Perfians to 

fuch lading fime ? The equityrand ftrift 

execution of their x«^wsu It was their fo- 

vereign 
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Jf itign difdain of falfehood in their public 

tran(aftions. Their confidering fraud as 

iike moli .degrading of vices, and thus tranf* 

fufing therfpki? of their laws into their con- 

du&. It was tjiiat love of juftice (modem 

ftat^mcn would do well to imitJtfe th« ex- 

aoiple) which made them obUge thejnfelves 

to commend the virtues of .their .enemies. 

It. was fuch an extraordinary rfefpeft for 

;educatbn^ that no forrow wa$: ever expreff- 

^d for young perfons who died uninftrua- 

ed* / It was by paying fuch an attention to 

the* children of the fov^reign^ that, at the 

l^^xjf fourtgepj^tjiey were plated under the 

cftr^ QfhfiK iljitefmep, who excelled in dif- 

ferfiut talents.' By one Ihey Were^ inftrdded 

in,»he princJipleS of juiVice j by smother they 

li^re^^ught to fubdue fenCualjity ; by a third 

^hfgpiwere initiated iuxttie art.Qf govern- 

ittcnt }.:|md.;by .2^ fqurth^ in the duties of 

-rd^ioii, . Plato has girepi b«Uiti£iil f^etch 

of this^a(;qpnipiilhpd aua4 ^iblype education. 

...tt will be. found, t^t nearly the fanve 

c«ufes jvj)i(fh forWar!i|ed ^he riiin of Egypt, 

; WL. I. ' ' . comri. 



S3 XAWS OF PSR&IA. 

contrijDated to deftroy Perfia ; a dereUdion 
of thofe fundamental principles of legiila^ 
tion and morals, to which it had been iii*- 
debted for its long profperity and grandeur. 
But'Jbe^ it remembered, that the bed 
human hws will not be exempt from the 
imperfection infeparably boimd up with all 
human things. I^t us beware, however^ 
of thofe innovators, who, inftead of care^ 
fully improving, and vigoroufly executing^ 
thofe laws which are already eftabliftied^ 
adi^ no remedies ihort of deflru£lion} 
tolerate no improvements fbort of creation : 
who are carried away by a wild fcheme of 
vifionary perfe£kion, which, if it could anyt 
where be found to esaft, would not be likely 
to be. feund Jh the projeSis of men, who 
^idaui to avail themfelve&^f ancient expe^ 
rience,— -and progreffive wifdonu Thucys- 
dides was a; politidaa of another call ; for 
he declared, that even indifferent laws, vi* 
gilantly executed^ werefuperior to thebeft, 
that were not properly -obeyed. Thofe mo- 
dem reformifts, who afieA to be in raptures 

^th 
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^with ttedreek f^pUSHoS^^ ^;iK)tiIdJido w*!I^ 
imiii(6 :4he ddltb^r^uk'tr^ thd ' flo!iilrnfe% ttk^ 
dbotir^ ^th which tile founder ofthtJ AllK!<* 
nfen •l^giftiri6n iifti^oduc^d bfe laWs. In* 
fttsd of (h^e fudden Md' itiflWiknedUs 
conilitudohs w<s tMte wicbyG^^ i/ASOty ^^ 
diiiiiag the flov^ gi^oWt& ^of mditMl)WA«i 
have darted at once, full gt^^#»,' fi*!ft^«rir 
brain of the projeftor, and were as fuddenly 
fuperfeded .as rapidly produced ; Solon 
would not fuffer a fingle law to be deter- 
mined on, and accepted, till the firft charm 
of novelty was paft, and the firft heat of 
enthufiafm had cooled. What would the 
fame capricious theorifta fay to that reve- 
rence with which the Egyptians, above 
cited, regarded antiquity, example, cuftom, 
law, prefcription ? This fage people cdn- 
fidered every political novelty with a jea- 
loufy equal to the admiration with which 
it IS regarded by the new fchool. Trial, 
proof, experience, was the flow criterion 
by which they ventured to decide on the 
excellence of any inftitution. While, to the 

G 2 licentious 
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Uq^ious Innovator^ antiquity is ignorance^ 
cuftomis tyranny, ordto is intolerance, law$ 
are chains. But thtg e*d has corrdponided 
with the . beginning. Their " bafelefs fa- 
brics", havie fallen to .pieces before they were 
well reared ; and have expofed thdr fuper- 
fidal, but felf^Qfikient buitders, to the juft 
derifion of mankind/ 
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-GREECE. ^5 



CHAP- V. 



Greece,. 



W SEN we ccmtempkte Greece, juid efpe- 
cially when we fix our eyes on Athen?^ our 
admiration Is ftrohgly, I had almoft iaid, is 
irrefiftlbly excited^ in receding, that fuch a 
diminutive fpot concentrated within itfelf 
whatever is great and eminent in almoft 
every point of view j whatever confers di- 
ftin£tion on the human intellect ; whatever 
is calculated to infpire wonder, or commu- 
nicate delight. Athens was the pure well- 
head of poetry; 

Hither, as to their fountain, other ftars 
Repairing) in their golden urns draw light. 

It was the theatre of arms, the cradle of the 
arts, the fchool of philofophy, and the pa* 
rent of eloquence. . 

To be regarded as the matters in l^uning, 
ithe i6racle of t^fte^ and the ftandardof po* 

G3 litenefs. 
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Ktenefs, to the whole civilized world, is a 
fplendid diftindion. But it is a peftilent 
mifchief, when th^ very renown attending 
fuch brilliant advantages, becomes the 
vehicle for carrying into other countries the 
depraved manners .by which thefe pre-emi- 
nent advantages ^re ac^9iQp^nied. . This 
wa^ ^c^fefliedly the ^afe of Greece- with 
refped^ tq Roine. Rome had conquered 
Greece by ^er arms ; but whenever a fub- 
jugated cQuntry contribute.5,*by her vices, 
to enflave the fta^te which conquered her, 
flie amply revenges herfelf. 

But the perils of tbi3 contamination do 
jiot terminate with their immediate confe^ 
quences. ' The ill effefts of Grecian man- 
ners did not ceafe with the corruptions which 
they engendered at Rome, There is ftill a 
feribus danger, left, while the ardent and 
high*fpirited yoaarig reader contemplates 
Greece only through the fpfendki medium 
of her heroes and her artifts, her poets and 
herofatoifs; white hit invagination i& 6red 
with the glories ef ^oilqMft, and caj^ated 

with 



mih the channs of Htecature, ^dX he xna]F 
k>fe fight of the difoisders^ the corruplioiis, 
and the crimes, by which Athens, the fa^ 
mous feat of arts and of letters, was di(ho- 
noured. .May he not be tindured (allow* 
ing for change of circumftances) with &>m^ 
thing of that fpirit which inflamed Alex- 
ander, when, as he was paifing theHyda^^es, 
he enthufiafticaliy exclahiaed, ^* O Athe- 
nians ! could you believe to what dangers I 
expofe myfelf, for the fake of being cele- 
brated by you P' 

Many of the Athenian vices originated in 
the very nature of their conftitution i in the 
very fprit of that turbulent democracy 
which Solon could not reftrain, nor this 
ableft of his fucceflbrs control. The great 
founder of their legiflation felt the dangers 
infeparable from the democratic form of 
government, when he declared, ^^ that he 
had not given them the bed laws, bi|t the 
belt which they were able to bear.'' In the 
very eftablifhm^it of his infUtutions, he 
betrayed his diftruft of this fpecies of go* 

G 4 vemment, 
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v^rnment, by thafe guards . and . ramparJji 
which he was fb uiliduous in providing. and 
multiplying. Knowing ^ii^felf to b^ iucftt. 
pable of fettittg afide the popular ,ppw£r,;bii; 
attention was direfted to diVeft it, a$;.muQh; 
as poflible, of its mifcfaiefs, by^he entrejsichr 
ments^ that he ftrove to call about it* His 
fagacipus mind anticipated the ill i&fteds o£ 
that republican i:eftleifiiefs, that at length 
completely overturned the ftate which.it 
had fp often menaced, and fp ppnftantly 
diftraded. ^ ^ , 

^ This unfettled gofvernment, which left the 
country perpeti^ally expofed to the tyranny 
of the few!, and the turbulence of the> maf^y, 
was never bound together by any prijigiple 
of union,, by any bqnd of intereft, cpiiHw>n: 
to the whole coramuiuty, eax^pt whi^n the 
general danger, for a time, aiipihils^ed thg 
diftinOion of feparatie. interns.,: , The r^ 
ftraint.pf laws, was feeblie.j -the laws tfmjv: 
felves! often conjradfi^pryi often ill admit 
i^iftered ; popular intrigues, andr tumultuous 
affemblic§, frequently gbftruding their ope, 

ration. 



fation. -The nbbleft fervices were not fddont 
rewarded with imprifonment, exile, or at 
fiiffiaationu Under eves^ change, canfilba- 
tioix and profeription were iiever at a iland; 
and the only -^islj of efFacinfg the unpreflion 
of any revolution which had pibduced thde 
OBrtrages, Was tb proniote a new one, 
which png^ered, in Its turri, frefh out- 
rages, and improved upon the antecedent 
diforders. 

By this light ^nd capricious people, 
acute in their feelings, carried away by 
every fudden guft of paffion, as mutable in 
tljieir opinions as unjuft in their ^cifions; 
the moft illuftrious patriots were firft facri- 
ficed, and then honoured with ftatues; 
their heroes were murdered a$ traitors, and 
then i^vereRced as Gods^ This wanton 
abufe of authority, this I'afli injuftice, and 
fnatlefs repentance^ would be the inevitable 
coudfequence of lod^g fupreme power in 
the handis pf a vain and variable populace, 
inconftant in their very viceis, perpetually 

vibrating 
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Vibrating between irretrievable crimes and- 
ilicflFedual regrets. 

That powerful oratory, which is to us fo 
juft a fubjeft of admiration,, was, dpubtlefe,. 
no inconfiderable caufe of the public di& 
orders. And to that exquilit^ talent, which 
c©nftitute$ one of the chief boafts of Athens; 
we may look for one principal fource of 
her dilbrders : 

Tbofe ancients, vhofe refifllcfs eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce Democracy, 
. Sbook t]x^ ar{enal> and fulmin'd over Greece^ v 
To Macedon ^ad Artaxerxes' throne. 

When we reflcft what mighty influence this 
tale&t gave to tlie popular leaders, . and 
what a powerful engine theii* demagogues 
poffeffed, to work upon the paffions of the 
multitude, who compofed Aeir popular 
aflcmblies ; when we refleft on the charac- 
ter of thofe crowds, on whom this ftirring 
eloquence was . exercifed, and that their 
Opinion decided on the fete of the country : 
^11 this will contribute to account for the 
frequency and violence of the public com- 
motions. 
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motions, aiui naturally explains why that 
rhetorical g6niu«, which ftted fo bright a 
iuftre on the coiintry, was, from the nature 
of the conftitution, frequently the inftru^ 
ment of ^onvulfmg it. 

While the higher clals, in many of the 
Greek republics, feemed without fcruple 
to opprefs their inferiors, the populace of 
Athens commonly exerted the fame hoftile 
Ipirit of refentment againft their leaders.— 
•Competition, circumvention, litigation ; 
^cvdry anifice of private fraud, every ftrata- 
gem of perfonal irijuftice, filled up the 
ftiort intervals of foreign wars and public 
eontefts. How ftrikingly is Saint Paul's 
definition of that light and frivolous pro- 
penfity of the Athenians, which led thetn 
to pafs the day only ** to hear or to tell 
fome new thing," illuftrated, by Plutarch's 
relation of the illiterate citizen, who voted 
Ariftides tothe puniibment of the Oftraciim! 
When this great man queftioned his accufer, 
whether Ariftides had ever injured him ? 
He replied, fo far from it, that be did not 

even 
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even know him, only he was iimt^ wearied 
put with hearing him every where called 
if)e ju^0 Befides that fpirit of envy which 
is peculiarly alive in democfracies ; to have 
heard this excellent perfon calumniated^ 
would have been a refrefhing novelty, and 
Jiave enabled him " to tell a new thing." - 
That paffionate fondnefs for fcenic 
diyerfions, which led the Athenians not 
only to apply part of the public money 
to the fupport of the theatres, and to 
pay for the admiilipn of the populace^ 
but even made it a capital crime to divert 
this fund to any other fervice^ even to the 
fervice of the ftate, fo facred was this 
application of it deemed — ^viras another cour 
current caufe of the profligacy of public 
manijers *• The abufes to which this uni- 

verfal 

* Pericles not being rich enough to fupplant his 
competitor by a6t8 of Hbcrality,. procured this law 
with, a view to make his court- to the people. • He 
icruj^ed not, in order to fecure their attachment to 
his perfon and government, by thus *^ buying them 
with their own money ,'^ effetSuallv to promote their 

natural 
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verfal invitation to luxury and idlenefs led, 
the liccntioufnefs of that purely democradci 
Ipint, which made the foweft claffes claim, 
as a rigtit, to partake in the diverfioiis of 
the higheft j the^ pernicious pr6du£tions of 
fome o£ the comic poets ; thte unbounded 
licence introduced by the maflc; the yg* 
luptuoufnefs of their miific, whofe extra* 
oVdihary efFefts it would be impoffible to 
believe, were they' not confirmed by the 
general voice of antiquity : all thefe con- 
curring cifcumftances induced a deprava* 
tion of ihoralsV of which left enlightened 

countries do not often prelent an example. 

. » ' . • • ■ ... , 

natiu'al levity aud idlenefs, and tp corrupt tlieir 
morals — The rukrs of a neighbouring nation have 
l>een too flctUul adepts in the arts, of oomiption« not 
to a4inire and eagerlj adopt an example fo failed tp 
their political circun>ftances> and fo congenial to their 
national frirolity. 'Accordingly, an unexampled multi- 
tjiid? pC theatcel faxvc been opened; and in order t0 
gUay the 4i|90Qt,^ts of the lo^er^afe at the tspcnce 
of their time, and morals, the price of thefe direr- 
lions has been reduced fo low as almoft to enjuUtctlie 
igratuitotts.admiflioj) of the Athenian -popti^lK 

Th> 



TUbf^ propb^nt and. iaiptjcr^ Arii^ppbane^ Was 
sij«^.^rei4i ¥{I^ife Ae vrrtue of Sotfatcs 
not only .prppiired bun ^ violent death, but 
ihe pod;^ by nxaking the .philofopheir con** 
tqngljble to the populace, flaved. the !way 
tO'hh unjuft. jfentence by the jud^es.^JWay, 
poi^haps the delig|^ ;^hich the Atbepia^s 
took in, the impious and (>fenfiv<eiy bof^ 
ivjt of thi» drajtnatip poet^ rendered ib^v^ 
moredeaf to the yoice of that.yijrtue wi]icl| 
va&.taught by, Plato, and of that liberty in 
wb|ch.thcy:bad onc^ gloriedrj 'tod wbich 
J^emofthenes continued tor thunder . in 
their unheeding ears* Thfir rage for fen* 
fual pleafurc rendered them a fit objeft for 
the projefts of Philip, ai£d ,a ready prey tp 
the attacks pfAIexander* ., .- . 

s- :In< lamentii^,r however, the corrtiption^ 
of the theatrf in Athens, juftrce conipels 
us to acknowledge^ that her imnxortal tra^ 
^a.foetd, by their chafte aiid mamly com^ 
p6^ti6it$y fartnh a ttoble exception. In n6 
dOuiitry has decency and purity, and, to 
the (fl^Gice>o£ ChriiUan countries, .kt it be 
_ . added, 



added, hammorality and evm ^itff , Inmi 
fo generally prevalent m any theatrical com^ 
pbfitiotis as? ih/ what 

her lofty grave Tragediaoi Uug^ , 



. In Chorus or Iambic, teachers befl 
Of moral I^rudencc; 

Yet, m paying a juft and w^nifr tribute 
to the moral excdlende^ of . thefe fubfime 
dramadfts, is not an anfwer fttwided tA 
that Icmg agitated queftioiiy Whether f he 

I ftage can. be indeed made a fchool of mo^ 

rals ? No queftion had ever driaber chance 
for decifiofi ths^ was here afforded.-~If it 
be allowed, that there never wat a mcft 
profiigate city |^^ Athens ; if it be ^ually 

■* indifputable, that never country pofleffed 

more un^cq)tionable dramatic poets than 
Efchylus, Sophoclesj and Euripides ; if the 
feme nation thus at once produced the beft 
pbyficians, and the worft patients, what 
i$ the refult ? Do the Ath^ian aimals rei 
cord, that any clafs or condition of cidgen^ 
were a&ually reformed by QGB&^0t^ fife- 

\ ^ ♦" ' <iuenting, 
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.quetidng; I bad almoft Taid, by cbnftahtly 
liviag ia the theatre ? 

Plutarch, who fevercly condemns the 
Athenians, had too juft a 'judgment to 
cenfure either the excellence of the poets, 
or the good tafte' of the people who ad- 
mired them. But he blames them for that 
€xcfeffive paffibn for diverfibns, " which/* 
lay^ he, ^*' by Jetting up a new objed of 
attachmaat had nearly extinguilhed public 
virtue, and made them more ianxious: about 
ihe:fateof alplay thaix about the fate of 
iheir country *." 

: . _Such were the mannors which hiftorians, 
orators, and poets have configned to im- 
inortal fjnie J Such tv^ei^^he . people for 
whom our: highly educated youth are 
taught to feel an enthlifiaftic admiration! 
Such are the forms of government wljicb 
have excited the envy, and partly furnilhed 
the model lo the bloody innovators, and 
"^ ^. frantic politicians of our age ! Madly to 



♦ J^C|^V7ortTcy Montagu, of the Rife and Fall of 
a&cieii^RI||uUi€«. 
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gkinym the* dream of liberty ,' 4Acl to be iti 
fe(^^ thi' viftiitt dP'*aiangihg tytistnts, but 
iifttihangirig'tyrariny'. This was^ the coveted 
rdi? of' kVifienr Athens !* This is the objfea of 
reV^chcei * eulo^^* aiid imitation 'tty^a largd 
pbrA^fh'oi modern Europe ! - • . '* *- * 
' *Iri reflefling ^n^^ the fplendid' w6rks' of 
gSiiitii' ted of art In' Athens, as dppbfed to 
thftf-Viefes^^-of her gGrr^mment, aridthfe Keen-* 
ffibuftiefi of her morals,-*-- will it be thought 
an adeqfiate compenfatibn for the cornip- 
tions of Bbthj if we gram, as we are^difpofed 
t<ytf6/iii'ifs fullefl: extent, that unparalleled 
ebriffiiriatrori of talents,' Svhich delighted and 
iiifdn^ed the r^-'6f the world ? If we 
allow that this etegknbe of tafte • fpread fo 
\#ide, and defcended fo low, that cyery 
individual of an Athenian mob might-, as 
has%eeh' triumphantly afferted-*, be ajuft 
critic 'of dramatic compofition? That the 
^ar cff the popalacd was fo niceJy tuned, 
a'nd fo refined a judge of the delicaties of 






See ap elegant p^per in the Adventurer, ia, 
which feme of thcfe triuWphs of Athens are aflerted. 

. vt)L. I. H pro- 
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pronu^<5ia^on, that an. A^4c.)l^Mr<WU| 
could ~^tea t^ie p^vrnp^J aiC,c^;qf.a 
iearjie^, j^U^fophp:? Is ^t.ev^ a fqffifi^t 
eorapei!if?t^, ??EquJfite ,«,• wp afe\Y ^>; 
gratipjajipn.to have been^.th^ the ,fpft%- 

> ■ •* ■' 

tor might range amppg jb? ft?itues: of 
Lyfipp.us, or the pidjffies ojF Applies ofjfhe 
<jnt^9.i^oj. t)ie ftiil piorp inteil€ft«i^l li»{Hrj 
Pf l#9?»g to an oration of I^emoIg}?n$gi 
or .^ ffi^nqjof pijripi^es,-— while iljc rubers 
gffqacpqrapliihed a people >vf re in ge|if ral 
^iflbli\te, tyrannicalyfltp^r^iTive, an4 V!;ijuA>? 
and tij^.pepple ^^efp^lyips Hi^iyerfa]}y A^iOt 
into jtjbe moft degmdec^ i|a^^ pf iifgnn5r,s/,. 
immgrfed: la theiafl: ^c^ of ^egii^^qy. j 
4^>Sfe4':1?y: .^? !?^ft exceffive iifwCu^Jity, 
fr^H %P^|?? av^riq^, griping, wid.jdcN- 
bauclie^? .: i • .^ \.. 

If here an^ t^ere.the eye is rclif v^^ mn4 
tJjie/feeUqgs.are refrefeed wi^^ thq cafual 
appearance of a Miltiade;^ a. C%o^, ^a 
Ariftides, a Socra^esj u . J^I^oqictQ^ o^ . 3^ 
Xenophon ; yet thefe thinly fcattered |brs 
ferve lefs to retrieve the Athenian ehara^^t^r^ 



l3^ '4hrfr fdlitkty luilre, or even by their 
confluent radiance, thih to overwhelm it 
witTi 5ifgrace, ' by ' ^he Jitroddus injuffice 
with which th^fe bright luminaries V^fere 
treated by their country.- The eulogilim 
of the citizen is the latire of the ftate. 

tVhile we obferve that Gi-eece firft be- 
came powerful, rich, and great, tKrbUgh the 
energy of her people, and the vig6ilr of Tier 
charafter, and* that this Vfeijr gr^atnefs, 
power, and riches, have a riattfral mas to- 
wards corruption; that Svflife they hap- 
pily tend to produce dnd hoiirifli thbfe arts, 
which in their jiift meafiirie ire th6 beft 
cmbeliifliments of a liatiorf ; yfet carried to 
ixcefs, and tnifapplied to viclbUS piivpofes, 
t'eiid to weaken and corrupt it ; that Athens, 
by her pubKc and private vices, dud even 
fey her very refinement in poiifenefs, and 
fier devotednefs to ihe arts, iioi only pre- 
cipitated lief own riiih,~bilt by the tranf- 
plafifatibn of tHpfe arts, encumbered with 
^ofe vices, by the kbmaris into their own 
country, ultimately contributeil to riiiri 

H 2 Rome 
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Rome alfo.— While we take this retrofpe£t, 
we, of this highly.favoured land, may re- 
ceive an awful admonition ; we may make 
a mofl inftruftive comparifon of our own 
fituation with refpeft to a neighbouring na- 
tion, — a nation which, under the rapidly- 
fhifting form of every mode of government, 
from the defpotifm of abfolute monarchy to 
a republican anarchy, to which the royal 
tyranny was comparative freedom j— and 
now again, in the clofihg fcene of this 
changeful drama, to the heavy fubjiigation 
of military defpotifm, has never ceafed to 
be the objefl; of childifh admiration, of paf- 
fionate .fpndnefs, and fervile imitation, to 
too mjipy in^our own country ; to perfons, 
top, of fhat rank which, giving them the 
greateft ftake in it, have mofl to riik by the 
aflimilation with her manners, and moft to 
lofe by the adoption of her principles. And 
though, through the fpecial providence and 
undeferved mercies of (God, . w^ have with- 
flood the flood of revolutionary dofltrines, 
let us, taking warning from thfe refemblance 

above 
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above pointed out, no longer perfift, as in 
. the halcyon days of peace, fervilely to adopt 
her language, habits, manners, and corrup- 
tions. For now, to fill up the meafure of 
our danger, her piftures, and her ftatues, 
Hot the fruits of her own genius— for here 
the comparifon with Athens fails — ^but the 
plunder of her ufurpation, and the fpoils of 
her injuflice, by holding out new baits to 
our curiolity, and new attraftions to our 
admiration, are in danger of fatally and 
finally accomplifhing the refemblance.— 
May the omen be averted ! 

Among the niimberlefs leffons which we 
may derive from .the ftudy of Grecian hif- 
tory, there is one which cannot be too often 
inculcated, more efpecially as it is a fad: 
little relifhed by many of our more refined 
wits and politicians, — ^I mean the error of 
afcribing to arts, to literature, and to polite* 
nefs, that power of foftening and corredUng 
the human heart, which is, in truth, the 
exqlufive prerogative of religion. Really to 
mend the heart, and purify the principle, 

H 3 is 
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is a deeper wofk th^n the mpft fini^d cul-r 
tivajtion of the talle has ever been able to 
cffed. The poliihed Athepijms were among 
the mpft. imj^ufl; of manljind in their national 
afts. and the moft, cruel of mankind to- 
wards tbfir, allies.. Thqy remarkably ex- 
cpipUfy the tendency of a6Hng in a body^ to 
Ie0en each m^'s individual confcioulhels of 
guilt or cruelty. This polite people^ in 
their political capacity, committad^ without 
fcruple, aftioijs of almoftr unparalleled bar- 
barity. 

Every refleQing clafs of Britifli, and e^e^ 
cially of iQiriftian readers, will not fail to 
perufe the annals of this admired rep^iblic. 
with.fiKQtim^nts of deep gratjtu4e to |i?ay^. 
for thfj yaft if^periq^ity of o^r own natjppayajt,. 
civil, focialj morsel, ai^d religious blejfing&. 
A^id thcy^ may enrich jhe catalogp?^ with 
that onq^^^dditional advance, wl)ich Xcno** 
phon tboyglit w^s all that Athens wanted, 
and wiiicjj wp ppflpfs — We are an,^i/lanfi\^ 

♦ See Montcfquieu Efprit dc^ Loix, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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Tht CWiid ana fblSei-'pioUticiah wiWIee moft 
ffron^'illuftrated, in the evils of theHthc- 
man ffcite, (though diflimilaf in.'Ibme re- 
fpe6^ fifbm modern democracy,) the bleffings 
of bur repfefentative gbvemment, and of 
bu^ ddiVerance ' from any appfoidihation 
tbward^ tl^at mob-government, to which 
univerfal! fiiffrage \irouId bb the natural and 
neatBkfy Mroidufiion J 

The "delicate aiid refined female of our 
favoured' cbuntry, will feel peculiar fenfa- 
tion^ of thankfulnefs, in comparing her 
teippy lot with the degraded ftate of wompn 
in Ae pbliteft agfe^ of Greece. Cbiidemned 
tb igiiorance, laibour, and obfcurity ; ex- 
cittded ir6irt rational m^fercourfe ; debarred 
from every fpedes of iatelledual improve- 
ment; or innocent enjoyment j they never 
feem to have been the objeds of refpcft or 
cfteem. In tlie conjugal relation, .. the fer- ^ 
vile agent* not. the endeared, compamon. 
Thdr depreffed ftaj^ Va3« in fonie mcafure, 
confirmed by illiberal legal inftitutibns ^ 
and their native genius thus fyftematically 

. H 4 reftrained 
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reilrainqd from rifnig,^abpv(? onie rdf graded 

leveU— Such was the lot of the v^rtuo^ p^rt . 

of the f(^. We forbear to oppofe to this^. 

gloomy pifture the profligate reuo.wn to 

which the bold pretenfions . of glaring vice 

^elevated mercenary beauty ; nor would we 

glance at the. impure topic, but to reniiud 

our amiable countrywomen, that immodefty . 

in drefs, contempt of the fober duties of do- 

nxeftic life, a boundlefs appetite for plea- 

fure, and a raifapplied devotion to the ?t.rts,. 

were among the fteps which led 1:9 this 

fyftematic profeffion of fhamelefs profligacy, 

and to the eftabliihment . of thofe cqiipte- 

*• - ' * , ' . * ■ ■ 

nanced corruptions which raifed the pior^ 

celebrated, but infanious, Athenian wpmen 

« ...... ■ 

To that bad eminence. 

' Every defcrfption of men, who know how' 
to eftiniate public good, or priVate happi- " 
nefs, will joyfully acknowledge the vifible 
effeO: whicK^ Chriftianity has had (indepen^ 
dently of its influence over its real votaries) 
ini improving and elevating the ' general 

ftandard 
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ftandard of morals^ fo as confiderably to 
fe&ify and raife the condud of thofe who 
are not dire&ly aduated by its principles. 
And, laftly, to fay nothing of a pure church 
eftabliibment, fo diametrically the reverfe 
of the deplorably blind and ignorant rites of 
Atl^emanwcHrihip^, — ^who can contemplate, 
Tviihout a thankfiJ heart, that large infufion 
of Chriftianity in our natipnal laws, which 
fet^ them fo infinitely above all comparifdor 
with the adnured'cpdes of ]Uycurgus and of 
Solon? 

• * Afts of the Apoftlcs, ch« xtii. 
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fcandhtivi raia^tdJth'eHifelVfes^itt a flibri: pc^' 

l»iagf.atti'«-<lks&yH6wtt iifriltUyi 'beeanfe* 
f<iteh«rft:iH.:-g^ur' aritf •iii-'iftH^^ -arid'at'' 
length unrivalled in imperial magnificeffii^ ' 
letit be remembered, that, the -foundations 
of this greatnefs were laid in fome of the 
eitraordmary virtues of that republic. The 
l^lbnal frugality of hdr citizens j the re- 
raarkable fimplidty of their manners j the 
habit of transferring from themfi^es to the 
ftate all pretenfions to external confequence 
and fplendour J the ftrianeft of her laws, 
Md the ftriking impartiality of thdr execu- 
tion ; that inflexible regard to juOice, which 
led them, in the early ages of the republic— 
fo Me was the dodrine of expediency in 

repute 
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T^ntezmongtbenkr^o ioBiQi penalties on^ 
thofe citizens who even conquered . by dc- 
ceit^ and not by. valour. That vigilant at- 
tention, to private morals, which the efta«- 
bjiiflmient of a cenibtibip fecured, a»d that . 
z^al for liberty, which was at die fame time 
fuppoited by her political conjUtutiont 

Thefe caufe^i were the true origin of the 
Roman greatne& Thi^wasthepedeftaloa 
whi^h her coloflal power was ere&ed } mi^ 
though ihe remained niiflrels.. of the worlds 
ev^n at a time when thefe yutues had begoa 
to dedine^ the firft impylfe not having yet 
coaled to operate, yet a djfceming eye might 
even then perceive her growing; internal 
weaknefs, and might anticipate her Sxal 
diflplutiQn* 

jR.epubUcan Rome, however, hat heUsax 
npch too highly panegyrifed. The: Ro« 
man;^^ha(|^ ind^dg^i^p^bli^feeling, towhicH 
evei7; ^^ o£^priifMff:affe<^n gave way ; . 
ao^^4tris chiefly on the credit of thdbr facri* 
figifig..jth^ir individual interefts. tq thena-^ 
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tional caufe^ that they acquired fo high a 
renown. 

• -It may not be unworthy of remark, ' that ' 
the grand fundamental principle of the an- 
citat rejiuHics (and though it' was ftill more 
fti-iktngly mamfeft in the Grecian, it was in' 
no fmall degree the cafe Avith Republican ' 
Rome) was diiFcrent from-, and eveii oppo- 
fite to, that which conftituteg' the eflential 
pricfciple of the Britifh conftitution. In the 
former, the fruHic -was^ every thing; the 
rights, the comforts, the very exiftence of 
individuals^ were as nothing. "With usj ' 
hSkppily, the cafe is very difierent, nay, even 
cxdftly the reverfe. The well-being of the 
whole c-omri!unity is providefd for, by effec- 
tually fecuring the rights, the fafety, the 
ciihfoits of every individual- Among the 
ancients, the groffeft" afts of injuftice agamft 
private perfons were continually perpetrated, 
aitd. v/ere regarded, as beneath account, 
when they ftopd in the Way of the wfH, the 
intereft, the aggrandizement, the glory of 
the ftate. In our happier country, not the 

meaned 
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m.e;^eft f^bieA qjn be injure^ i^^^^jpcribi^ 
or bis pofTeifions. . The litflef ftodk of tl^ 
artkan,. the.jpffi^i^ful cotta^oftb^pealaot^ 
is fecured tQ ;hijQ by tfee ^AJvj^ffe^^ 

public fprce-,. The ftat^is;]ttf|Ijf,9q;^fid9^ 

families j an^ . it. is . by . %ft^,ithe lajd^ 
Eeing of each, -that all are pfefgrv|e;^-in prq^ 
fperity. , We. jfppld .defiant largdyiOfli lUi 
topic J and furely jhe cpn^empfetipn, could 
not but warm. the hearts of Britops vath 
lively |;ratitud^ to. the A^ithpj^ojF all thd^ 
bleiTings, and^ with zealous ■ attacbnx^^ , l^ 
that conilitutiony. which copyeysand fibcip;es 
to them the. enjoyment of liich unequaUed 
bappinefs ! But we dare no^ e^p^ti^te in ib 
wide a field. ,Let u^, however, remark the ' 
degree in which the, beneyoji^nt fpirit of 

Chriftianity is transfufed ijitp our politii^ 

i * "■ '^^ * • ' • ' ' ^ ^ ** 

lyftem. As it wa§ the glory^f our uehgiqv 

to take the poor under her inJ!^ruj^Qn,.an4» 

to adminider her confolations.tex th^ wretch- 

ed, fo it is the beauty pf o^r eonfUtudoa 

that 
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Vtat lit t«lftfid«)^ tibt ashth^her&n, 
tlie ieCatt o^ htiftible but 'h6neft ihduftry } 
the^p«acai!iF-'clwelfin^, and kjuiet enjoyf 
Ittttrt*, tjiFthe ibver df doitt^c' Colrtfoit. ' " 
'A)|^-4*^^ttisTital ijp&it of o\ir conftltu^ 
tiiJttisr-^ourabl^' to viitae, aswdlascoh* 
i^d^fi^ -wWiieH^bfi; aftdliqii^iifcJv^ tO haf. 
finds.; Tttftf«siksthit ffjjrii'rif tttjvdfrcWa^^ 
8j)]^feffi(ift vrhifcti !s fo mattifeft-in' thecori- 
dilA of the ancient repiibii^s: IbwaY^ds. ili 
othei- nariottis. It ti&ds td'ditfofea gfe^eKii 
fenfe of ittoiral obllgatbfi, a ' cbritinuil re^ 
ference fotb^'clJufdS 6f others, and'ottr:owii 
(rbnfeAuent dblTgations : iii {I)6rt,'a conti> 
iiual^ reference to the reat rigms of m^n ; 
a term whicfi, though fo itiame^ny abufe^j^ 
^d converted bilo the watc^-wprd of TJpt 
zkd reixiHion, yet, truly and properly lin- 
d^rftood, is of found meaning .and cohftaiit 
apJjR^ltlon. By princes, efpecially, thefc 
tights fhould cVer be kept iii femembf^hce. 
fhey were, indeed, nev'ei' fo \«rell fecured, 
as by that oixicellent injunction of our ble^ed 
Sividtpr, fo^ tc tabers as we would hdvi 
6 them 



tbm do H #ri rji/liiii tber^A^poftlefiv^ 
\M ;.cpm|pfi€bQfigY!e .d^e^iisj foaii jaii:a^ 

bdag no kfs fiij^fo thsTn9ibbQd^:tfaaA ttt^ 

pl^ fpiiik ipsrtfy ongirOBtifd in-^^^ibd^ 
fitM of Ikt^fituittion, Its^^oa-eti'liiill^ 
&dte» fummDd^iby a iWdlihuMi^jr dlMf 

union. «^.Neod&fy fii^ft r4)i^*:tite gi^^ 
qf iv^, iOtti; dis.Kabiu ctfw«K|>€»id(!l<}ed^^;l^ 

L^ise of wblth and' pbiF^elp inrlatttor^ 2gH^ 
QSutTied on whftxQftgi&al biMei^ Had .bagqp^t^^ 
^9 in tbf unavQidabk vidffi&ide of bumn^ 
siSurs, Rome perUked bdi€ath>libe weigbt 
of that pik of glory whicli fho i^rbetp fo 
Ipng rearing V* ^ ' - . 

. * Caria Denina on the ancient Rm2bli#» 06 Ilal)f« ' ^ 
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^' ..Their •lanp'attrfcinfikutldti wereixiBtui 
i&Uy caiaola<€d vto proiffo^ rlheir pubife 
fpiri t/aiid ta prod&ce thd2^ ^unioti.- Havihg 
fiieceeded ta-lfiej^eUing^he auabks-of the 
fmall rival powers, and, ,by their pecmliair 
£»funjs, Qjr rather by the defignathm df Fro- 
fMesptce, hasdngbecomedieqpiiddbisai^ 
ffm6f h ;^iJ^>th^y proceeded toladd-coa^ 
qiteftito coi^quaft, -makiiigi, im the pride'of 
tpnfciws fuperior&y, iwaTs^>«vifeiitly the 
inpiliUQjoft,- : yjBt. It muil'DWjt 4e dciu^i 
that, the Quvi^paik>n whickr}d'ogr^ffive ah^ 
^mf^s fauadikffithe citizeni,^boBimuni(;srtdii 
a; pecHHar;Iairdind8 to the Ratngn efiaitei- 
te.r, : ai^d. kri^ , to retard . iheogro^th. ijotfc 
4C Iu^»ry.aii4 faaioni ; .Thabpiifciic ipiriti 
vb^h m^ht be ' juftiBed ivhki^ iti^applied; 
itfelf. to lyaEs! of .fclf-drfenc^,''bacanie by' 
diSgrees, littfe hetOer than idle; priueiple of % ? 
bl«di>f riobbbrs on a great fcale ;' at t^heiaft^^ 
q{ honourabte -robbers, who, for the fake<ifc 
tji.e fpoil,. a^gree fairly to co-bpefate in^oi-dea'J 
to obtain it, and divide it equally when '4' 

is .^feuimed* : v : . ^ ^. 
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This public fpitit fcems W havfe exifted 
fo long as there were any (Jbjefts of foreign 
ambition remaining^ and fo long as any 
fenfe was left of foreign danger. Even in 
the midft of unlawful and unrelenting war, 
it is important to bear in mind, that many 
of the ancient virtues were ftiU aflMuoufly 
cultivated ; the laws were ftill had in re- 
verence, and, in fpite of a cotrupt Poly- 
theifm^ and of many and great defeats in 
the morality and the conftitution of Rome, 
ihis was the fait which, for a time, preferv^d 
her. ' The firmnefs of charaflter# and deep 
political fagacity of the Romans, feem to 
have borne an e^cad proportion to each 
other* That forefeeing wifdom, that pe- 
netrating policy, which led Montefquieu to 
obferve, that they conquered the wprld by 
maxims and principki^ feem In reality, to 
have infured the fuccefs of their conquefts, 
almoft more than their high nationaJl valouf, 
and their bold fparit of enterprize* 

What was it which afterwards plunged 
VOL. I. I Rome 
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Rome into the lowefl depths of degrada- 
tion, and finally blotted her. out from among 
tlie nations ? It was her renouncing thofe 
maxims and principles. It was her departure 
from every virtuous and felf-denying habit. 
It was the gradual relaxatioti of private mo- 
rals. It was the fiibftitution of luxury for 
temperance, and of a mean and narrow 
relfifliiiefs for public fpirit; It was a con- 
tempt for the fober manners of the ancient 
republic, and a derelidion of the old prin- 
ciples of govenunent, even while the forms 
of that government were retained. It was 
the introdudion of a new philofophy more 
favourable to fenfuality ; it was the impor- 
tation, by her Afiatic proconfuls, of every 
luxury which could pamper that fenfuality. 
It' was, in fliort, the evils refulting from 
thofe two paffions which monopolized their 
j[ouls^the luft of power, and the lull of gold. 
Thefe paffions operated on eagh other, : as 
caufe and efFed, aOion ^nd re-aftion ; and 
produced that rapid corruption which Sal- 

lult 
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iutl defcribes with fo much fyini^— Mores 
fnaj'Qtum non paulatim ut antea/ed torrent'u 
modo precipitaiL. Profligacy, venality, pe- 
culation, oppreilion^ fucCeeded to that iim* 
plicity, patriotifm, and high<>ininded difiu- 
tereilednefs, on which this nation had onc« 
fo much valued itfetf, and which had a^ 
traded the admiration of the world*, S9 
that Rome, in the days of her pri{liae fe^ 
verity of manners, and Rome in the lafl 
period of her freedom, exhibits a ftronger 
contrail than will be found between almoft 
any two countries. 

This depravation does npt refer to foUr 
tary ibftances, to the ihamek&efs of a 
Verres, or the profligacy of a Pifo, but ta 
the general practice pf avowed conruptioft 
and fyftematic venality. By the juft judg* 
ment of Providence, the enjoyment of the 
fpoiis brought home from the conquered 
nations, corrupted the conquerors ; and at 
length compelled Rome, in her turn, both 
to fly before her enemies, and tp b9W down 
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iierlficad^ttdtr the moft int6lerat4e iJdmeflic 
yoke.* R<>m6 faadno more the fpirit to 
inibe^ttiy faunt ftruggk for Iftwrty after the 
itetfth of Oaftfar, tharii Greece after that of 
"Akxattder, though to each the occafion 
feeffted «a pi^^em itfelf* Neither ftate had 
Virttte cne'ogfi left to-deferve, or 'even to de- 
*&e to be free. The wlfdom of Gato (hould^ 
ifi flie C2[fe bf Rome^ have • difcoTered this ; 
%&d k fhduld tmve fpared him die fruitiefs 
lUi^empt to rcftore liberty to a country 
'^Ukk it« ^ces had t^nfiaved, ft&d have pre- 
ferved him, even on his own principles, from 
^tf-de^ftfu^Mon, 

*' Amof^ tfie <:aufes of the political fervid 
tAd^ <)f Rom* may be- reckoned, in a con- 
tidei^dble^degree^'t^he inilitution of the IVe* 
l^dafi bagid^' wlio, in a great meafure, go* 
Mrned both the Romans and the emperors* 
^^9l*fe PMtorfan bands prefieinted the chief 
difficulty in the \(^ay of good en^erbrs, 
fotne 0t whom thegr deftroyed £or attempt- 
ingto reform them ; and of the bad empe^ 
tors they were the eleftors. 

In 



la :p€nriiag the iEpwaa ^hift^rj, tkefe, 
and otber cauJcs of tte decl¥i^^ad.:f#,-of* 
thdicq^iipe, fliouldbe.C*reftillxiffiW>t- libe 

tioBis;, MKithe teadency of &i^w«.SP^4r.t 
throw ia)arty ;; a Sfmi o§ <iifl;^#gsi« ^^a^ 

rapid deteri0fa|ion^^maTa|^» hm^. ^ 9Ll^^ 
%tes, the aipft' deadly, ^n^^ md^edi: t^! 
ijrfcpaFat)k Xyn^too»s oi «pflg8cffl«4<>SR-: 
THc nc^Jefs teo^ttl hlflneaoeifftf'Wrbrtrtfjfi 
pawer^ ia the cafe of the mipy • fHS^fl^^ri^ 
afid triiel empevors Irha &icr$^d$4» ftf(H44-^ 
be clearly pointed Q«Ui. . . : 

. It is alio a jlklk}t«ify leflba upoatfao imager 
of c^^ueft, ^ the vanity of a^ibilioil) to 
trace the Re^msiii fosi^u by k$ vtft Acce^: 
apn of territory, 'loilpg in (blicfity w^at it 
gaimad m e:^paififi0i^; furtuftH^: anis^ftingj 
example to future empires, who truft too 
much ibr the fta3>8}ty of their gres^hdi dh 
the deceitful fplendour of remote acqulfition,* 
aoid t&e precarioqis^ fuj^rt of . daftani tk>)o- 
mal attachment. *' ' 
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Above all; the'fatl of Rome mayibdat- 
tributfed^ ifl 11^ ImaU degree, to the progrefs^- 
and, graduaiiy^ to^ the- prevalende of ^he 
Ejrfeur^a* pKlofophy, and to its effieft in- 
taking '^way that feyerencefor the- gods, 
wbicli aJo&ie could preferve that deep fenfe 
of the fai^aky of oaths for which Rome, in 
her better ^days J had been fb diftinguiflied. 
She had- originally eftabliflied her political 
fyftem t>n ^ this" fear of the gods ; and the 
people eointiil^ed, as appears from Livy, to 
praftife the duties of their religion * (fuch 
as it was) more fcrupuloufly than ^any 
otli^^^dttnt: n^on. The mod; amiable'of 
the Roman patriots attributed the amece*- 
dent fuecefs, and grandeuT of his country 4o 
their cbhvi£l:ion, •* that all events ^c direft- 
cd by a Di^ne Power t :'* and Polybius, 

* Nulhi Vii<|U|itB refpublica faniAior, nee bonia 
exempHs( ditior fuit. 
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fpeaking tt^rely as a politician, accufed fome,* 
in his age, of raihnefs and abfurdity, for 
endeavouring to extirpate the ftaLt of the 
gods ; declaring, that what others held to 
be an objeft of difgrace, he believed to be 
the very thing by which the republic was 
fuftained. He illuftrates his pofition by^ 
adducing the cbnduft of the two' great 
ftates, one of wWfih, frotn its adoption of 
the doft'rines of Epicurus, had no fenfe erf* 
religion left, and confequently no reve- 
rence for the folemnlties^ of an oath, which 
the other retained in its full force. " If, 
among the Greeks,** fays he, *«a fingle 
taleilt only be intrufted to thofe who have 
the management of atiy of the public mbney, 
though they give tda written fuf^^s, with 
as many feals, and twice as tnany witneffeSyV 
they are unable to difcharge the truft re- 
pofed in them with in[tegrity,-^while tne 
Romans, who, in their magiftracies and em- . 
baffies, difburie the greateft fums, aterpi-e- 
vallcd on, by the Jingle obligation of an oath^ 

X 4 to 
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to perform their duty vrith inyiol^ble hor 

In tier fubfequcnt total dereB6Kon of this 
integrity, what a leflbn dbes Rome holdout 
to us, to be careful not to lofe the influr 
ences of a purer religion! To guard, efpe? 
daily, againft the fetal effe£te of aneedlefg 
multiplication of oaths, and the light mod^ 
in which they are too frequently adminir 
ftered ! The citizens of Hoine, in the days 
of the younger Cato, had no refource left 
againft this preiling evil, becaufe it was in 
vain' to inculcate a reverence for fheir 
gods, and to revive th^ Influence of iAeir 
religion. But, if even the bi^lief of falfe 
gods had the power of conveying political 
and mortl benefits^ which the dark fyftem 
of Atheifm aifmihilated, how eameftly ihould 
w^ endeavour to renovate and diffule the 
ancient deference for the true religion, by 
teaching, fyftematically and feijoully, to our 

* Hampton's Polybius, vol, ii« book ($» op the 
Excellencies of the Roman Oovernment. 
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youth, the divine prindples of that Chrifti- 
anxty which, in better times, was the ho* 
nourable praftite. of oiix forefiuhers, and 
which can. alone reftpre a due y^eratio9 

for th^ folemnity of oajths *^ 

^ The admirable Hooker Qbferve^^ that even the 
falfeft religions were mixed with fome truthsy which 
had ** yery notable efFed^s." Speaking of the dread 
of peijury in the ancient Romans^ he adds, *^ It wa% 
their hurt untruly to attribute fo great power to falfc 
^odsy as that they were able to profecute» with fear« 
ful tokens of divine revoige, the wilful violation x>f 
paths and execrable blafphemie6> ofiered by deriden 
of religion even vnto thofe falfe gods. Yet the right 
belief w^ich they had^ that to peijury vengeance it 
doe, was not without good effcA, as touching the 
conrfe of their lives who feared the wilfol violatioa 
of oath9.''-TrEccleiiaftical Polity* 
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• ; CHAP. VII. 

Subject of ancient Hijiory purfued.-^Charac*^ 
ters of Hijioriansy who ivere concerned in 
the TranfaSlions which they record.-^ 
Other Hi/Iorians recommended. 

\Jf the modern writers of ancient hiftory^ 
the young reader will find that Rollin* 
has, in one refpeft, the decided fuperi- 
ority ; we mean, in his praflice of intermix- 
ing ufeful refle£liong on events and cha^- 
rafters. But, we fhould ftrongly recom- 
mend the perufal of fuch portions of the 
original ancient hiftoriahs, as a judicious 
preceptor would feleft. And, in reading 
hiftorians, or politicians, ancient or modern, 
the moft likely way to efcape theories and 
fables, is to ftudy thofe writers who were 
themfelves a£tors in the fcenes which they 
record. 

• T^bc writer forbears to name living atithow. 

Thucy- 



\ Thocydides^ whof€ opportunities of ob- 
taining information; trbofe^ diligence in 
eoUeSing it,' and ''whofe judgment and 
fidelity in recording it, have ot)tained him' 
the general -Cuffirage of thebeft judges; 
who> had aconfiderable (hare in many of* 
the events which he records, having been 
an unfortunate, though meritorious com- 
mander in the Peloponnefiart -war, of which 
he is the incomparable hiftorian ;~-whofe 
chronological. accuracy is derived from his 
early cuftom of preparing materials as the 
events arofe ; and whofe genius confers as 
much honour, as Jiis unmerited exile re- 
fle£ts difgrace, on his native Athens, In 
popular governments, and in none perhaps 
fo much as in thofe of Greece, the ill eflFefts 
of mifmanagement at home have been too 
frequently charged on thofe who have the 
condu£k of armies abroad; and where a facri«> 
iice mud be made, that of the abfent is al- 
ways the moft eafy. The integrity and patri- 
otifm of Thucydides, however, were proof 
againfi the ingratitude of the rq>ublic« His 

work 
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work ,\i^ s^< loipabrtial as^ if Atbem t^ad 
W»3«ft ; like Cbrendon;: fae rd^vbtcd^ idk: 
period t)£ ki^hftniihmoLt toithe compbfbiosD 
irf! W. btilor^v which was the -.glory of tfee 
cooalry \i^h' baniihed lia!U---A mpdel^ 
tf caivjeur^: hfi i. wrote iiot Jor a p^y orla 
people, twiti fpdr the world;: not • for ^ the 
appiaufe. of hi^ age, but ; the inftrudicofi of 
poftcrityi And' iJMiiigh, his energy, Ipim; 
»d variety r/iHtlfl:. ifitfereft. all readera of 
taAe, Jlatefmen wili bdt know his v^e^ 
mid poU€iciian3 wili locd& nip to hini as. a 
inafter.-*-XeiiophQn, tlic Attic bee, eqmdly 
admirabie m whater^ point of view he is 
oonfid^ed ; a confumihate general, hific; 
mm^ and pbilofopher ; who. curried on tbe 
biftoric* ferie^ ^ of the GrelJ^ rcyolutions 
from the period at which Tfaticy^dea dif- 
ootKtinued it ; b*ke' him, was driven into 
benifliinent from that country, of which Jm 
wa$ fo bright an ornamcnt,'^?^ ' 

And With his exU'd hoyrs enrich'd the ,wprld ! . 

• ..... . " • - 

• % 

TH cpndufior and narrator of a- retreat^ 
~ more 
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m^l^ hcH^ourable and more celebrated tfaaa 
4he viftorkis of oth^r leaders; a. vmer, irii9 
is ^oHfidered by the &rii Rotnaa ciadc» aa 
the moft ^x^uifite model of fmipiicky and 
elegance ; and wbo^ inaimoft atttbe traii& 
a£tions whicli he relates, magna.pfirs fioL-^^ 
Polybius, trained to be a ftaiefinan' m 
the Achoian league^ and a \|^r0br at the 
conqiiieft of Canfaage ; the friend of Sdh 
pio, and the follot«ier of Fablu^ ; and, ysibm 
1$ fadd to be mor« estperimentaiiy kcqnakiDdl 
wkb the wars and poHtics of which ' hm 
cpeacs, than any other. Greeks He v$^ 
however, more autheatoc than entertainingt 
and the votaries of certain modem }aQa- 
ri^6) who are fatkfied with an epigram 
mftead of a fed, who like turm of wft 
better than-feund political rdiediohs, ^ad 
j^'^Ser an antithefis to truth, will aot Juftif 
a{:qf»reciate the merit of Polybius, whofe 
love of authenticity induced him to make 
federal voyages to the places of which his 
inbjeAs led him to ipeak.^^Csfar, of vAncm. 
it would be difficult to iajc, whether bs 

planned 
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jrfanned his battles with more fluU, fought 
them with more valour, 5r defcribed them 
with more ability ; or, whether his fword 
or pea executed his purpofes^ with more 
celerity and efFed ; but, who will be lefs 
interefting to the general reader, than to 
tiie ftatefmin and foldier. His Commen- 
tabneSy indeed, will be read with lefs. advan- 
tage by the hereditary fucceffor of the fove- 
rcign of a fettled conftitutidn, than by thofe 
.who are ftruggKng with - the evils of dvil 
commotion. — Joinville, whofe life of his 
great mafter. Saint Louis, is written with 
the fpirit of the ancient nobles, and the 
tivid eameftnels of one, whQ faw with 
intereft what he dcfcribcs . with fidelity ; 
&Lving been companion to the king in the 
estpeddtiohs viiidch he recdrds. — ^Philippe de 
Cominer, who pofleffed, by his perfbnal 
concern in puUic a£drs, all the avenues 
to the political and hiftorical knowledge 
of hia time, and whofe memoirs will be 
admired while acute penetration, foiind 
fenfe, and folid judgment furvive.— Davila, 

who 
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¥4io learned tlie art of ,war under that 
gregt matter, Henry the fourth of France^ 
and whofe hiftory of the civil wars of tha^t 
country furniihes a variety of valuable 
matter y who poffelTes the happy tai^t of 
giving intereft to. details, which would be 
dry in other hands ; who brings before tlic 
eyes of the reader, every place which he de« 
fcribes, and every fcene in which he was ea« 
gagi^d \ while his intimate knowledge of bu- 
:^nefs, and of human nature, enables him to 
Vtnveil with addrefs, the myfteries of nego* 
tkidon, and the fubtilties of ftatefmem 
This excellent work is difgraced by the 
moft difgutting {Panegyrics on the execrable 
Catherine de Medici, an offence againft 
truth and virtue, too glaring to be aioned 
for by any feofe of perfqnal obligation^ 
1^ confequence of this partiality, he fpesdcs 
of, the maffacre of Saint Bartholome\ifr, a$ 
flightly as if it had been, a merely commoa 
aft of neceffary rigour on a few criminals j 

» 

an execution being the cool term by which: 

he 
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ye dektibfis that tremesiidous deed *• 
Guk<;i^rdin^^ a . diplomatic hiflorian, ^ 
la^vryer^ and a patriot ; vhofe tedious bra* 
tipns and florid ilyle cannot deftroy the 
merit of, his great work, the value of which 
is enhanced by the piety and probity of 
his own mind.— Sully, the intrq)id war* 
rior, <h« abk financier, the uricorrupt mi-* 
zufter^ who generally regulated the de^ 
defigns of the confummate ftatefman, by, 
the inflexible rules of religion and juilice $ 
whofe memoirs fhouldbereadbyminifters, 
to inftruQ: tbem how to fcxve kings, and 
by kings,, to teach them how to chufc 
minifters. — Cardinal de Retz, who deli* 
neates with suqcuracy and fpirit, the priiiu 
ijipal adors in th^ wars of the Fronde,^ in. 
\sfhich be himfelf had be« a chief agent? 
who develops the difllmulation of courts^ 

* Wlio can help regretting that the Itiftn^ of one 
of the moft elegant works of antiquity^ Quintilian'a^ 
Inftitution of an Orator, fhould be in a fimilar man* 
ner tamiflicd by the moft prepofterou$ panegyrics oh 
the emperor I>omitian ? 

witl^ 



tx^ith tfie fkilfukicfe 4)Ef an adept m the ait^ 
^ich he uiift^sF, yel' afffeiabg, while he 
poitrirays fhe artifices of others, a finipG^ 
city the Very reVerfe rf his real charaftcr ; 
whfle his fevily In -wriring rdaiiJH fo mvicli 
6f' the HcfentJdi^efe,' anijiraat df moWL|[ 
^nd religious prittcipie df hi& fofitier Kfe, 
that he cannot fee fafety recommended to 
diofe whole prkK!ipk8 oSF judgment aiid 
t?onduft are nat fixed. Y«t, his^ cftarafters 
of the two famous cardinat prime minifters 
may be read #ilfe advantage by thofe, 
whofe bufihieffs leads them to fach fludies* 
The reader of de Ret is wHt -find frequent 
occaifion fo recognize the homage wfiicb 
^en impiety and vice pay to^ religion and 
virtue, while thie abundant corruptions of 
Pbpery ^ill call f6rth ftom every ecmfi- 
derste PrdteftiAt^ devout fenfations of gra- 
tttnde td keaven, for having delivered u» 
from ihc rf rs^ay of a lyftem, fo fe?vourable 

9 • 

to the prod4iSion of the ranked abufes in 

the church, and the grofleft fupetftition in 

the peopIe,««-Tcfn|>le, the zeaWus ncgo- 
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tiator Qf the tii^^le 9Uiancie^» dnid Worthy y. by 
hk fpitit and eaodQur, to be the affoi^ate 
of Be Wit in : that .greait - bufiiiefa which 
w^s . tranfa^d between them, with the 
nigral fpirit^ and honourable confidence of 
private friendibip* His writings give the 
cl^eft infight into the period aiid events 
of which he treats? and his eafy, though 
carelefs ilyle, and w^lUbr^d manner^ wouM 
come, almoft more than any other, und^r 
the defcription of what may be ^Ucd tl)e 
gentei^lj did not his vanity a little break the 
gbarm. No;i% how^ver^ except hia politi- 
cal wiitipgs, aremteant ts> be recomqiwded ; 
his religious op^ons being highly except 
tiKj^liiable and abfurd* Yet it is but juftice 
to. add, that-I^is uiiamhiiiQU^ temper, his 
fond^efs for private life, his eajoiymeiit of 
its pe^e^ and hifttufte for its pleafuri^, ren- 
der his character inierdting aQdianiiable.p^ 
The manners-paipting. Clar^oti,-the able 
chancellor, the exemplary mitrifter^ the in- 
flexible patriot, who ftemmesd^ almofl fingiy, 
the to^rrent of vlce,^ corruption, aad. vena- 
lity; 
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Kty^^and who was hot afliamed of bemg 
sieli^ous 'm a court \rfaich vras aihamed ol ' 
BQtlUiig elfe : whom the cabal hated for his 
imegrity, and the. court for his purity j a 
ft^efotan who might have had itatues erect- 
ed to him isi any other period but that in 
wijdeh he lived ; would have reformed moil 
other- governments but that to which he 
belonged^ and been fitpported by ahnoft 
any king but him whom he had the misfbr* 
tune to ferve. ClaratdoU;, the faithful bio- 
grapher of his own 13Fe ; the majefUc and 
digniikd faiftorian of tbe^ grand rebellion ; 
whofe periods fometimes want beauty, but 
never fenfe^ thouglv that &qfe is often wrap- 
pediip inan involution and perplexity which 
a little obfcure it J whofe ftyle is weighty 
and fig#{^nt, though/fomewhat retarded 
by theftatelinefs of itsmsu-ch, andfome- 
^^t cooimbered with a redundancy of 
wwds;*— Torey, whofe memoirs, though 
they may be thought to b«ir rather hard on 
%lg^ &mous plenipotentiaries with whom be 
negotiated, and on the haughtihefs of the 

K 2 allies 
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ifctUes who iemployed them, are wiitten v^th 
much good fenie, xnodefty, and ten^r. 
They prcfent a ftriking reverfe in the for- 
tupe of t^e imperiom difturber of Europe, 
" fallen from his high eftate/' He who 
had been ttfed to give his orders froiti the 
hwaks o£ the Po, the Danube, and the Ta*- 
gts, i&feen reduced to ftipplicate for peace, 
and. to ^change the klfolence of triumph 
for the hope of cxiftence. Two Dutch 
btirgbmafters, haughtily impofing then* oWn 
tenns' oil a monarch >v1io had before filled 
FjraQ(^/wath admiration, and Europe with 
al^m* This reverfa imift imprefs the mind 
of the reader, as k does that of the writer, 
wit& afi ftffeftfdg fenfe of that controlling 
Providence, which thus derides the madnefs 
o£ ambition,, and the folly of worldly wif- 
Aom ; that Provtd^ce which, in maintain* 
ing its cl^pader of bdng the alKifer of the 
proud, produces, l^ means, at firft fight, 
the moft oppofitc, the accompliflnnent of 
iti own purpofes ; and readers the unprin- 
cipled luft of dominion the inftrument of 

its 
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its own humiliation. Die difficulties of a 
negotiator, who has to concAde an inglo* 
nous though indifpenfiible treaty, ^re feel- 
ingly ddcribed, as well as the too natural, 
though hard fiite of a minifter, who is 
driven to fuch an unfortunate meafufe as 
that of being coniidered as the inftrument 
of difiionour to his country. His pious re- 
cognition of God, as the fupreme (Hfpofer 
of events, is worthy of great praife.— The 
copious and fluent Burnet, whofe diffufe, 
but interefting bijlory of his tnvn tinm^ in- 
forms and pleafes ; though the loofe texture 
of his flovenly narration would not now be 
tolerated in a newfpaper ; whd faw a great 
deal, and wifhes to have it thought that he 
faw every thing ; whofe egotifm we forgive 
for the fake of bis franknefs, and whofe mi- 
nutenefe for the fake of his accuracy; who, 
if ever he exceeds, it is always on the fide 6f 
Kberty and toleration) an excefs fafe enough 
when the writer is foundly loyal, and un-* 
queftiotiably pious ; and more efi>e6mlly fafe 
when the reader is a prince.'-^Lady Ruflell, 

K 3 worthy 
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worthy of being the daughter of the Vir- 
tuous SouthUnpton ; too fatally conriefted 
with the unhappy politics of the times; 
whofe life was a praftical iiluftration of he* 
faith in the divine fupport, and of fubmif- 
fion to the divine will ; and whbfe letters, 
by their found and fober piety, ftrong fenfe, 
and ufeful information, eclipfe all thofe 
of her learned and diftinguiflied corre» 
fpondents. 

If, however, the hiftorian be a ^ountry-r 
man, and efpecially if he be a contcmpo-r 
rary, even though he was no aftor in the 
drama, it is difficult for him not to range 
hinifelf too tmiformly on one fide or the 
other/ The human mind has. a ftrong lia?- 
tural bias to adopt exclufive ^tWhin^nts, 
Perhaps man may be defined to be an anir 
nml that delights in party ; yet 1 am inclined 
to believe that an hiftdrian, though he may 
be partial and inteirefted, yet, if he be keen- 
iighted and intelligent as to the fa£):s of 
which he fpieaks, is, on the v^hole, a better 
witnefs than a more fair 9nd can^d, but 

worfe-j 
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lieorfe^informed man ; becaufe wc niay more 
eaiily calculate the degree o§ allowance to 
be made for partiality and prejudice, than 
we can eftimate that which is to be made ^r 
defed: of information. Of two eviU, there^ 
fore, I fhould prefer a prejudiced, but well* 
informed, to • a more impartial^ but lefs 
enlightened narrator. 

When , materials are frefli, they are more 
likely to be authentic ; but, unfortunately, 
when it is more eafy to obtain, it is often 
. lefs fafe to employ them« When, the events 
are moire remote, their authenticity is more 
difficult to afcertain > and, when they are 
near, the paffions which they excite are 
more apt to warp tke truth. Thus, what 
ought be gained ia accuracy by neamefs of 
. pofition^ is Ikble to b^ loft in the partiality 
which th^t very poikion induces. The true 
-point of vifion is attsaned, when the eye and 
'the objed are plac^ at their due diftance. 
The reader who comes to the perufal of the 
work, in a more unimpaili<med frame than, 
perhap$^ the author wrote, wiU beft coiled 
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tbe cbara^ers f rom the narrativ«y if hirlf 
given* * 

Care flkould be taken not to extol (bining 
ximi£kcr$ m tiie groTs, but tt> point oiU 
t^r weaknefFes and errors ; ndr fitould the 
brilliant qualities of illuftrioiis men be fuf-< 
fkned to cad a veil over their, rices, or fo to 
fafcinate the young reader, as to excite adr 
nikradon of their very faults. Even in per- 
nfing /acred iijioryy we fliould never exte- 
suatie, much 1^ jufiifyj the errors of great 
charaders^ but make tfaem^ at once, a 
ground for eftabliihing the dodrine of g^ 
neral corruption, and for quickening our 
own v%ilance% The weaksefies of the 
wifeft, ftod the errors of the beft^ while they 
Ihould be regarded witix candour, mufl not 
be held up to imitatt<)n» It has been rea- 
fooobly conje&ured^ that mwy ^&& of crilel* 
ty la Alc^^aader^ ti^bofe difppd^tm was nft* 
tHrally mertjitil» were not a Utde iewiiLg to 
otie of bis preceptors having heee early ac-^ 
cuAomed to cidl himfelf Bbceni^) and his 
pu|Hl Achilles i and thus to have habituaUy 

trained 
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trained him to an imitation even of the vices 
of this ferocious hero. 

A prince muft not ftudy hiftory merely 
to ftore hi« memory with amufing narra^ 
rives orinfulated events, but with ?l view to 
trace the dependence oi one event upoa 
another. An ordinary reader mil be JatiC* 
fied with knowing the exploits pf Scipio or 
Hannibal, and will be fufficiently entertained 
with the defcription of the riches or beauty 
of fuch renowned cities as Carthage or 
Rome ; but a prince (who is alfo a politic, 
cian) iludies hiftory, in order to obiferve 
how ambition, operating on the breads of 
two rival ftates, led to one war after another 
betwe^ti thefe two ftates. By what fteps 
the nun of the one, and the triumph of the 
o^er, was baftened or delayed; by what 
iodicatioas the final cataftroj^e might have 
been antecedently known, or by what mea^ 
fufe» it might have bi^n averted. He is 
imerefted not merely when a %nal evenjt 
aiilbs, but by the whole ikill of the game$ 

and hc»9 gn this accouat, an^dous to poi^ 

fels 
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fefs many Inferior circumftances5-ferving to 
unite one event with another, whSch, to th<i 
ordinary reader, appear infigfiificaHt and 
dull. Again, in the cafe of JPotn{3ey and 
Gsefar, the reflecting politician coiinefts 
the triumphs erf the latter with the political 
attd moral ftate of Rome. He bears in mind 
the luxttrions habits of the Patricians, who 
became the officers in Pompey's atmy ; the 
graduatdecay of public fpirit, the licentiotif- 
nefs and venality of the capital, and the 
arts by which Caefar had prepared his troops, 
. while they were in Gaul, for the contention 
which he already meditated for theeni^re 
of the world. He will, in ki^, fee iJiat 
World already vanquilhed^ - when fee eon- 
*fiders thtefirofound policy of tJm con<^ecor, 
'^ho, on being appointed to the government 
of Gaul on both fides the A\p^bf€xdmg 
ihe Gauls to folieft the fame privikges^with 
the Italians, lopened t(^ himfi^ this^ do«ftde 
' advantage:— *the difturbance which this 
'vVciuld occafion in Rome, would Uft bftn 
• into abfoluti^ power j wbikf, by his kind- 

neft 
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l^s and protedioti to thefe people, he 
gained an acceifioa of ftrength to overthrow 
hi$^ csompetitors. The ordinary reader k 
Citisfied with the battle of Pharfalia for the 
•entertainmisi^t it affords, and admires the 
fplendour of the triamphs, without coniider- 
ing thefe. things as links that conned the 
events which are paft with thofe which ar-e 
to cpme. 

The preceptor of the royal pupU will, 
probably, think it advifeable to feled: for 
her perufal fome of the Lives of Plutarch. 
This author teaches ,tvfx> things excellently, 
antiquity^ and h^man nature. He would 
deferve admiration, were it only for that 
magazine of wifdom, ^onde^fi^d i(i the ex- 
peUoit fayings of fp many great men, which 
he has record^t Perh^pis, 4II th^ hifto- 
lians together have not tranfmitc^d to us fo 
many of the fage axioms :pid bon mots.oi 
asKient Greece and llome^ Yet, in his pa« 
rallelsr-^if that can be called a parallel 
IT^hidh brings, together two men who have 
(Tomqionly Httl^ 9X 119 refemUanc^— evea 

the 
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the upright Plutarch exhibits fomething tea 
much of the partiality lately noticed ; th6 
fcale, whenever he weighs one of his own 
ctmntrymen againft a Roman, almoft inva- 
riabJy inclining to the Greek fide. 

It may alfo be deemed ufeful to read to 
her a few feleft portions of Suetonius. 
Though he is an author utterly unfit to be 
put into youthful, and, efpecially, into fe- 
male hands, yet a judicious inftru^or may 
feleO; paffages particularly appropriated to a 
royal pupil. In truth, the writings of the 
ancient authors of all clafles, hlftorians, fa- 
tyrifts, poets, and even moralifts, are liable 
to the fame objection, whether it be Sueto- 
nius, or Plutarch, or Juvenal, or even the 
comparatively-decorous Virgil, that we take 
in hand ; the perufal cannot fail to fuggeft 
to every confidertite, and efpecially to every 
female reader, the obligations which we owe 
to Chriftianhy, independently of its highci* 
«ds, for hiving fo raifed tbe ftandard of 
morals and of manners, as to have rendered 
alnioft too moiiftrotis-for belief^ and too 

ihocking 
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(hocking for relation, in our days, the hm^ 
iiar and uncenfured incidents of ancient 
times. Suetonius paints with uncommon 
force, though too often with offenfive groff- 
ne&, the crimes of the emperors, with their 
fubfequentmiferies apd puniihnients. Ty<- 
rants Avill altvays deteft.faiftory, and, of ali 
hi(l6rian&, they will detefl Suetonius* 

An authentic hifiorian of a deceafed ty* 
rant muft not/howeTOr,.be confounded with 
the malevolent declaimer againfl: royaky. 
But, though the moft arbitrary prince cannot 
prevent his own pofthumous difgraee, yet 
an honeft and confcientious hiftorian will 
remember, that, while he is detailing the 
^ices of a king, which k is his duty to enu- 
merate, it is his duty aKb carefully to avoid 
bringing iht tffice of the king into contempt.* 
And, while he is expofing the individual 
crime^ he fliould never lofe fight of hisi re- 
^ft for the authority and fiation of bim 
whofe aftions truth compels him to record 
in their real charadiers. The contrary in- 
fidious praftice has pf late fo much prevail- 

ed, 
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^d, th^at the y6ung reader fiiould fft piit oii 
bis guard not to fuffer his principles to be 
tifidermined by the affedation of indignant 
virtue, mock patriotifm, zeal- for fpurious 
liberty ^ and faflddbus morality, k is but 
juftice to Mr. Hume, againft whofe priri«- 
cipks we have thought it a duty to bear our 
moft decided teftimony *, to alio w that, in 
ifee earlier periods of Englifii hiftoryi he 
carefully abftains from the vulgar error of 
always afcribing the public calamky, which 
he is relating, to the .ambition or in juftice of 
kings. ^ but often attributes itv where it is 
often more juftly due^ to the infolence an4 
oppreffion of the b^iiK^ns^ oj the turbulence 
and infubordinadOBc of the people; If he 
errs, it is, perhaps, m the contxUry: fider 
» But let thofe licentious anaarchifts, . who 
delight to retail iirfipid jefts, or topublife 
.unqualified libels on kings ^i kingly caft 
their eyes on an: uninterrupt^ Aicceflioti 
pf five illuftrious Roman emperoi^s,- who^ 

♦ In chap, viiu 

: . :, : though 
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Though not exempt from feult^ fome of 
ihcia ffom vices, chiefly attributable to Pa- 
gaijifm^' yet exhibit fuch an unbroken coa- 
faulty of great taleqts^ and great qualities^ a^ 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to find in, any 
private family for ftve f^cceflive generations^ 
The. c«indour of our exCicHent Queen 
Ma^y, towards the biographers of princes, 
was exemplary. When, with an inten- 
tion probably to foothe the royal ear, 
iome perfons, in her prefence, feverely -can-: 
demned certain hiftorians who had made 
refleflioHs difhonourable to the memory of 
prin(:e^5, flie obferved^, that if the prinoe$ 
had given juft ground for cenfure, the aur 
thors hjwi done well to reprefcnt them fairly ; 
^d that other fovereigns muft expeft to be 
dealt with in the fame manner, if they gave 
the fame caufe. She had even the magna- 
nimity to wifli, that all fuch princes would 
read Frocopius, (an autlxor too much ad- 
dided to blackeh' the memory of kings,) 
" becaufe/* fhe obferved, " however he 

might have exaggerated the vices he de- 

« 

fcribed. 
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fcribed, it would 'be a falutary leflbn to fti^ 
ture princes, that they themfeltres miift 
cxpeft the fame treatment, when all reftraint 
was taken off, and the dread of their power 
terminated with their lives/' 

The late king of Pruffia, who united the 
charafter of an author to that of a warrior,^ 
was of another way of thinkings He. was 
of opinion, that the names of ^(9^/ princes 
llone fhould be recorded in hiftory; and 
that thofe of the wicked fliould be fufiered 
to perilh with their crimes*. Were this 
practice to be univerfally adopted, mighk 
we not prefume to queftion whether treuk 
the iHuftrious name of Frederic the Great 



* Examen da Prince de Machia*oeU ^ the King of- 
Pruffia. It IS curious to compare this compofition of 
the l^injgrwkh his own condud. To contrail his 
ftrong reprobation ©f the feanefd glory of heroes, his 
horror of conqucft, and pf the cruel paHions^vhich 
opprcfs mankind ; his profcffed admijation -of clci 
sxase7«'Aieefcnef8» jiiftice> and'compaiUon, with which 
this work aboiMidS) — ^with the adual ewplt)its of tlie 
zavager of the fertile plains of Saxony, &c, &c. ! I 



would 
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\muld be as ceitaM, ai it is^ipiiefciit^ of 
beiQgxarried do^vmto pofterity^ • ' 
' Tacitus is the hsftoriati of pliiiolo^efs, 
and the oracle of poUtidaite. Highly' vahi-^ 
aUe for his deqi'atid acUte r^e^loiks, in 
which neither the- governors doi^ 'governed 
arc fpared ; he is an • ongiiial aiid 'profouiui' 
thinker, and is adtniFable ^of the pkiiitude 
of his miages, and the paocity '«f hi^ ^ords. 
His ftyle is ardent, und his figures trebdd* 
Vigour, brevity^ and point, ara itsi charac* 
terifiks. He throc^s^ but a (tronger likenefs 
of a 'flagitibus Roboan in three wooxls, dian 
ardifiifeirritei: voilld.give in as.txuihy pages. 
Xq' hb ^iiala he is a iaith&l^ bocafionaUy^ 
indeed^ a too iait^ful narrator ; but he is 
alfo, fit .tbn f^me time, an honefl and indig-* 
nam ieprorer p£ the. atrocious. deedd which, 
he ixirbrds*. . To'm inan paffionately hyiog 
Hberiyi .virtue, and his cdtmtrj^ we pardoiv 
wbife; painting' the ruin of each,, thofe dark 
and fuHea ihades witi) which he ^metlmds 
osrerebaqges thb pi&ure« Had He del&eated 
kii»pior.tiiBBes,:fais tints would probably have 
^ vox.. I. L been 



\ 
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he does noti .atijaftj? era- aj^aaJJ teinwnf* 

1^^ ;^caMW»y^o£ihjelittiw«::af:wliich ^ 
ViU«s. Ki hcwwfiti.S'aBitiirfijlfikoiM ot 

Usite«» ao^jwoiforiily aceompliffii Ae others - 

Bsithee^lus ta»?il9P«pftlmc«Bdoar.cx»nA- 
od ta W« »wiB»As^>|«h? JeaasipGhiiaian*.- 

^eiiim wWsfc affift^'^ fiwaiajf .^»'iaftsi 
V^ aft AifcJJWWBtki. tfeiWs* *^*»^^*^ 

foiii^ .fienua Wl^«i«, .ttiaopijw^'^^^^^- 






always alive, by ekhihifing fiJIBiom at tidl 
as a&ioas ; tad vAm bf ft jiiidicatts ihelited 
of a mafWf we hafig fu^iended on the cvnt 
of hk oavratiTV^ ^if if Wfrnia fi^bn, of. 
^faiich the taiaftrojpbe kiathe fomex of tbe 
Tttker^ mdicrtfaiaaie^lhiftory, wkh whofe 
lernima^on iw^^ are alteidy acquaimed. HiS 
h iu> lefscadniirabtei^r^hi^h&Il^^ thitli 
hb patiiodffh;: zskdhn-itntika of the few 
hijlorlatt, \vfaoiikayer matiml tfaft bv«>ad Ime 
of dtferimioiition Jaetwe^ tmie and fiJfe 
gloryy ndDfliedui||vbRnps^^iimpbs, anfl 
vidofie9^^ iitp)iffidti&b of iieal greatncft. 
He teaetes ^atism^ md^^^cenfwe/ ixutil- 
ca^k a cdnfemptof iiridgiar?aedaiitttkin,iaii 
of'M*pn6tt'ViAdliytiov§^^tftsEttx^ Qdt 
y%{\ab}^Atp(iA^^ pofleffiis 

ovtr tibiecMfMston, is^^^fHii^ k definritfng 
tii$^,4ttid vbi^KtticlbattGlMRythefGiruinilotifi^ 
coik^esco gs<3te;aft'kblican^^e:oflktlfr 
a^fd: i^gud eieii^t fa ng ^MFret * feaire 021 iftie 
in&d:;^of i&i^ ttsadery a lupenfity id 'the 
crime^or a j|ari5dity Jor^diecrixiimal wj^Lon 
he<faas^bQe& defoiiiR^.^ A.dcft% Withts 
■\ v.'^-^ L 2 acutenefs 



I 



acuteRpfe;.pt,.moral f*IiAg» Ji^.' ftnfiWy 

• • •-. 

pflts j^?9. Jthe^ roftWl?R fiC;hiR;heroe,s, hi? ^qr 

<^et.q%rople^c»ti<}»,., , , . .' 

. ,l}:,)^a^Jb^n.regj[,ette(i,\>y, fome-of the 

critks,.^at...:Uvy-,.ftfter,egiri]s,^ing. his pw?» 

tK jgr«^ ETftcurfpr, Pdlybius, commenijj 
hkcij-in A'i5i^^]| fo. frigid,^ a^moft to amou^? 
*oce«fur^. ..^:d^;9o<;, iti^.tfue, go the 
^m^kA^H^'^P-}^ !H^ K?atni?nt 9f Shake, 
le?a*5i::^^.A4. .pillage?; ^ then abufes 
him.. . The JrfiMhman, indeed, who fpoils 

what 'he. llj?^^» ^^ HP^^ ^^^^ ^^ knowij 

pg?c^!s ^ Jf^ki'i^m^ higijway?^*. who 

always nwrder where they rob. .. 

xecomnyxtded heathen mithbrs*. let it hQ 
remefiibered, thi^t in th^.^a^^s of every^ep- 

; lightened 
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t'gfitesticd pysecqrtor^ as* wascipineQiiythe 
cafe witb • Fenelon-, * Pagans ^bcconSfe •Chri- 
Ai^i> !^achera'by^h^,maxmcaf in wbi^they 
wiU.be explained, elUddated, -purified J and 
not 'flnljr will th« cijrruptionsrof Pagailifin 
J^:5(»\srerted uit6 iriftniaion,bycontrafting 
ihewii y Hfr ^he .^pofite-Chriftian grices, but 
.tile .Chiiftlan; lyftemlwillbe acTvantageoulIy 
Sheim to be IdEto&^ually at variance^ mtfa 
^pany! Pdgaii virtuesy as)>vith jdl its vices. 
.' Ifftbdre .were bq o4ier evidedce of the 
Vatuefof -jPagarfhlflprtahs, the profound at- 
tention whicb they^l,prover the andcrits to 
:have paid td jhe^cdiicafion of yoiith, v(oufd 
^afene . fuffice to g^vfe th^m confiderable 
ityidght in the eyes of every judge of fdnnd 
jjaftitution. Theii*-re^rd to youthful iho- 
defty, the inculcation of /obedience and re- 
/erve, the exercifes of felf-^enial^ exacted 
irom children of the* Kgheft rank, put to 
ihame,— I will not fay Chriftlans, but many 
<)f.the nominalprofdabrs of - Chriftianity* 
Xeyity, idlenef^^' difregard of the laws, con- 
Jtempt of cfta&)tfi)edfyftem$^d, national 

X, 3 infti« 
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inftkutioni, miet with a fcveref reprobation 
in tbe Pagan yotrth, than is always found 
among thcfe^ in our day, who yet do not 
openly renouhw (he charaftcr 6f Chtiftians. 
. Far be it from His, however, to take otir 
morals firom fo^tnifenoty-ddk^Hit a ftand- 
aitf as' Pagan' MfeiT-afibrfb. Tor tfidugh 
-{ihHofopliy las^^rv^'fbtne ai^fra^ hiles 
fbr- mamtao^i^ '^ o\it-'worlc<' of' vjitac) 
GhriflSanhy ^-dte tari^ tt«j^ft tcMcli ever 
pretended to exfd ^Aoii'ftdAiiit haxrt. 
'Bit bd¥ nvblSm'oP^kgmai'^^t the beft 
motives. "S^I^^He dv«)^\tr«[ RcHiiaA 
wtbe^ ^^'tlidii^tfal^'wdiild liave been 
viiiAWt^iH' tW^tift^ «)eilftfki-ai^ degree, 
jMd Iti «^9ftd 9^«l^ i^nd>^^»(^poMim with 
dA^ VfrtuBUy^, t>ythor%^ds; 'helped 

■rtA^ ttoiHt>f >idi&6 * pdrfeft iyfteM ttf 
th^y,1fiM tlt^^ClitSllilnV w(Md%kve pre. 
<9tj)ti!d''il9$ni'^lk Th^ {^trJbiifiii was 

[rtu^'wSi(ii(^i^'^kK'.fiim«d1^pr^, te 
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Chtiitiaaitw f ... . :. 

bow doe^iM0\^rgoyf^i>^r^r4i'f^9 before the 
fotoer lylh-^irf .jlvat f d<f^. ^cg^iUor, wboTe 
l^xigdoiP)! iiuleQdyjwaf 9pt^:U^ world, but 
who has ts^ught^' kings.of the earthy princes, 
and all peofje,'' thoft n^ips. and ppnci- 
pijss which, caft into ihade 9II the fklfe fplen* 

; dours ^ of the antique w<url4 !f^ Chrifti- 
amty has luniifliedihe only, true pni^Ucal 
comment oa that grand pofidon of the ad- 
nin^bIe;2uuhor of the fubligi^ ii\zlt, nothing 
is great tbe pofitempt tfwpjjckcM gr^aU For 

. how csA^friun^Sj honours^ xiches, power, 

X 4 conquelft. 
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cofi^pifift^rJEune, he coitfidftfod asof intrinfie 
vadod'/fa^ a ChA&hix^l tS^cMcry effmicip of 
whofe religion confifts in being. criicifiQ^ id 
ihel'^jt^iitn^hci^^Tf^ fifiKi ci&filkbfe 

f eHgH9ii.\li£;8Uilit>iu{^^ .aU:.gc^atpf H 
\)rhS:lM$^to iiaveanrisQA^^ this^Kfe l\^ht 

Ifnmortal'.gibiy ^i70piyt,a4eqi3^te.veb{t£l, 
of the ambition of ^ Ghliftiaa. -" 
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j^lw%j|^Jn. jttje \?i(le i^)4 of: ^niyeiM M" 
tijiy^, iTh§ «?tt^:.if jfo.nrafl^ ajad. the tijiie 
ff^rtf>y4ypg,:QJf^Jtjfo,^o|t, that aft« 
.IjWSig; ^ffi<;#nJJy gpf^ifed^Qf that. general 
yi^Y^ o^ inaii|^(i,;ivbioh the h^ftorypf the 
world exhibits, at &eins reafonable to coo- 
centrate her iludies. and . to dlrefl: her atr 
tendon to certain great le^ding^pointSj and 
efpecially to thofe obj^ds with whiqfa ih« 
has a natural and more immediate con* 
nexion. The hiftory of modern Europe 
9boun4s ynxi^ fuch objects. In Robertfqn's 
lumifipus view of the ftatc of Eurppe^ th^ 
progrefs of fociety is traced yrith jnft ar^ 
rax^ement and philofopiiical precifion* His 
admirable hiftories of Charles V. and of 
Mary C^een of Scots, fep^rate ffom their 
great Independent iperit^ will be fead with 

fingular 



iingMfair'advantage in corme^on .tifeh 4hc 
.tiontemporary reign$ of Engltffi y|b«^. 
iB the Mailings -of Sully dhd Ch^mdotij 

fignsiof kkigs were «bntradidJ;e4 a<«l ofijte 

' wmitylled by fteWdctiri 

Aitkjtt; ^ Mifti{ltts.who*43'onftlf«fltthiga«fl, 

ifchp |>fortidt^ t ttelf iiRirt^ftfiii: iiiftead ^i" - 

• » ' • t • • 

j.itHtejancfe iiitoB|ip*B4bly the »oft i<ifo«w- 

.-ttritei^.df EngHfli' liiftot^. ifiis. an*tt«hr* 

.!(^. j}«i:ef]pe(^y ■da: jt^6%lottf< aa^fttv ' 
*-■ - • Though, 



truft^dy Ikic^ufe his peculiar pxincapksMitf 
not ifiler&re, his. political refle&icHur wk 
.vS^dihf jttfiy fometimes pmfound. ifis * 
ac^m^t^gf (h« priginsii the Gothie gt^ 
vemm0S|t-is iuil of ;mtereft and informal 
tion^ ' He tnarksy with exz& precifiony th<s 
parogTier^ and, decay of the > feudal manam^ 
irbicftilaw atid'Xirderhfga^ ta prevail, and 
Qvac coiaEftimtiari affumed fomerhing like t 
fliape.'vi Hisufindy painted chiirzeUffsidf 
Aifjped^ and : Elfciii^fa &AvM be engraved 
en thd h^rt of evdry fiatereign* Hispdi** 
tical prfiji^ee^. do xioC . ftriUngly appei^^ 
till the eftablUhment of die boufe of Btoaari^ 
Qor bis religious antipathies till about the 
diftant dawn of th6 reformatipn under 
Henry^ V^ ^- IVonjir tha»] period to it$ ifuH 
eftaBliihrndnty he krpQi&ps more^ d^n^ 
Hetcrut^tbedaufe left JoRdftfibly daring than 
feme btfiier ^^ infidel hifbciriaii& It is a; fer^ 
pent under a bed of . rofes. He doei not 
(inr faii^ hiftorj^mt leaft) ib much ridicule 
rdtgioa Ubnfeify as. urvite <dseri t^ ridicule 
•';ie:^r it. 
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it^ ' There' is a fcdatenefs in -his fcihiieV 
which' impofes ; ' a fly gravity in lii&T(2e}Sti- 
0ifmi» wKich,put8 the reader. .nioreiofF hisJ 
• gfiirdj.than tbe* vehemence of cenfufe, bar 
tht[ kVity^of wit ; for we are alwiys lefs 
difpofed: to ftifped a man 'who is too wife 
to' appear arfgry. ' That 'fame Wifdora 
pjfikes him* too corifea to invent calumnieSj 
but it dctes notpreferv^. him. from' ddng 
j/hat isi..fcarcely lefs difingenuous. He 
Implicitly adopLs the injiiridus- relations of 
fhofe anngJJflfs. :who Weifc :in6ft hoftile :tb 
tJic reformed faith ; though': he:muft hsLve 
|aaown their, acc6unts to be aggTavated.and 
^(coloured, if: not' abfdulely invented* 
ffe t"hus; .rtakes Idthefs refponfible for the 
w^r(l things .he aflerts, :and.fpmds. the 
Kiifehief,. without ayoN^'ing the malignityt 
3»;hch hefpeaks from! hi thf^lf, the fft^f 
i5:fo^coca, the irony fp fatJer^.the (Jojit^mp^ 
foSifcreet, the moderation To infidious, the 
^iSeren(ie .between ;PopHh . bigdtry iw4 
^roteftaaf firmnefs, "between .thp . fury of 
tbe:.per&5:atQr jmd the .refolutioji, gf the 

martyr, 



manyr, fo Jittle tearlqed) the yiftin&Ions 
b^nve^aintplex^t; pfarenzy and/ heroic zital 
ib;ii^Ited mtp each other ^that though he cozu 
triye$ tp maike the rfcadCer feselfome indigto-i 
tipn at the tyrant, he. nwer leads him to fe^ 
ii»y reverelice for the fufferer^ He afcribo? 
filch a flender fuperiority to one religious; 
fyftem above another, that the youug reader^ 
^vho does not gprne to the perufijil Hvith .hif 
principles formed^ will be. in danger ^olf 
thinking that the reformation was realty^ 
not.wprjji fpntjsnding for. , .' u: 

*But, in nothing is the ikili of thin «? 
cofAplijflied. fophift more appar^ .:than . im 
thfLjartful. way ii^, wjiigkhe :pii^s.-hijr 
r^^df rs .into .a ^(cqnformity with, his^ owr^ 
tk?y s cpnc^rriiiig . re)agioyi. /Human* . pride^' 
h^ J^n^tv^ flffiyrw^sllyjiktis to jangcitfdf <>a> 
tli§/A4?!.9f :^bi%* V H«,: thecefor^^.-flialf^ 
^orks ;0n diiaj)aigon, by.jrjeating^ widi^ 
(ort-pf ^oa^i?iptuo,u^..(upgripttty, aj jjv^ 

a?4' /^l^^H^^ m^nr all .whf^m he.xcpteA 
ferns. as .being under, th? ieligioui'.jdda. 

To 
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/To the fimmeful |>raaice of confoittttliflg 
fenatictfm widi real iTdigion^ he ^ds^he 
difingentious habit of accouneinfg for* the 
bcft aSkicms of the bcft niih, by fieferring 
Iheiutofome low motive; and sifE^ftsf tb 
confound the defigns of the religlou* iiti^ 
the corrupt, fo wfii%, as if ho i^dicsil 
difference ftibfifted %k^een themi - ^ ' • :/ 

It is iiajimous td a yMng firind- to-read ; • 
the hiftory of the. ^reformation** by- an;^^ 
aitthorj how acewate foevei? heth^ be% 
in- bin fa&s, \vha dOdi not fe^ I'^x&^ne 
pdwt i^cConipanyii^ thj^ gr^lft ' wbi^ ; by 
any aBthoi*) ivha o^^Hbti^ ^O^ this fp|>wer, 
^f rither ta the pelrveffewifs; diF nature, 
and thci obfl:macy-t]tf> inttd^atk^^^ 
vri$ itt rcaSisf 9n'li^ dF^^r^vidMl^t 
dire^HcA j by any ni^hd a^^ms iibAIhgfbti* 
huii^ relcmrces, or^ffubbom perfeverand^, - 
%here V Cftriftiaji dIftfngoHhcs; though 
wih vt coB^et^bfe 'allby df .humailf imper-^ 
fcaioii;; the'ttperiticm of the S|)»rit of God: 

Hume-ii^s a ^feihatfiiig xhaiiner at the 

cldGf of the life bfi hero, a-prince, df a 

'-^^- ftatef. 



^l^lpiT^^jr a^ .t(9! attraa ; i^^ . ftio, the wbok' 
aijsfit^m ^ the, ^e^der.; m^.h^ do^ 'H: itt- 
fuchJi, ?fay, that T^hik.li^ eqg^a tha 

]jfi4j%d;.lv«:f^fM% tiufie^ i^ Ho in9k($ a!; 
^jHer^l ,i(^D»ttei)l of. the yiss& and viirtuieiy . 
t^ jQ^ ar)(jt M ^0:v9n» of th« perfon i«s- . 
pjlUits, \&i.mg iAe reader, to forjp bi? ^^w» 

vi«t aij|4 viHtiWPjpf tjift ggiqd apd bad a^ttoiw 
thus fittpi«rtit«d.: v(hUe iie jaever ones lead*.: 
th^iwsidcs W>, ^tfirmine q« thjRcSaraaep:": 
by tb$ .only fwWf <qriti«3Bic%t:U)e r«% primer 
fff- wbiqb ifesmed to gw«ra itn-Tbis k tlsj* 
«Q^pr«Hail»g-W(8ibfi!d^i hiftoriaiwi.ith^... 
«»1^. ««««W, <:<w»pktely .i)?depend*W t>£ -. 
r^gWJb; .^y 5h«K wsigWng qualities^ ai»4./ 
lett»H|^itbft j>r«pond8raoce «f th« fcalefje-;^ 
«;ide;.9jB, virtue a$ it ^pfqr^ by ^gransna^d' 1 

fcjH^r ,t!?»«?- %mi^«>«.u» .ftaiidar<^iQf- 
^fOu^i^ex^tvt oC tba(|. wbidi Citt«Uain|ty . - 
efta^|^€§. ■; This method, inftead of iw^- .» 
in5.thf:^iiS^t4ifti?^<»«*.Wea4s and <;flif-' 
found? t^Sfflv.jby eftabH&ing.clmaa^ Sftls 
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An accidtntaF difference, often depcndmgf 
on circuniftanccf and occafion:^ inftead of 
applying to it one 'eternal rule and motive 
of afiion*. ' - - - ' 

- But, theit is another evil into whicfr 
writers far more iinexceptibnatrfe than Mrt- 
Hume often faH, th4t of rarely leading thfer 
mind to*fcok beyond fecbnd caufes ant£ 
human agents* • It is mbrtifying to refer' 
them to the example of a PSagan. ^Li^ 
thought it no difgrace to proclaim, repeat- 
edfy, the infufficiency of mail to accom- 
plifli great objetEls \vithout divine afSftance.^ 
He was not alhamed to refer events to- the 
3ire£i:ion and control of providence ; and 

when he fpeaks* of notorious criminals, he 

. . . , , 

* If thefc rcmat?k3 may be tbought too fcTcre ;by. 
ft)me readers for that degree of fcepticifm which ap- 
pears Jn Mr. Hame's htjlory^ may I not be allowed 
tty obfefve, that he has ihewi; His principles fo falFy, 
in fob&e of.hia^ other, wotks^ that we are entitledy tinr 
the groun^ jf thefo works, to read with fufpicion 
evei-y tjiing he fays, which borders on rehgion ? — A. 
circumftance' apt to Be forgotten by many who read 
oii^ hU h5ft©ry*-' ^ ..' I.* . ^ ^ 
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is not contented with defcribing them as 
intrdy o&nding againft the ftate, but 
againft the gods^ 

Yet, it is proper again to notice the de- 
feSb.of antieht authors iii their, rieles of 
providential interference; a defe^ arifing 
firom their never clearly incluifing a* future 
ftate in their ac<iount. They feem to have 
conceived tbanfelve$ as fairly entitkd by 
their gpod ^ondud to the divine favottr, 
which > favour they ufually limited to pre« 
fisnt-pra^erityi Whereas all notions of 
divtiaie juftice mufl: needs be widely errone* 
ous^in which a futare retribution is not 
vnambiguoufly and d^nftantly included* 
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CHAP. IX. 
hnportmtt JEras ijf En^Ujb Hyiory. 

^s tlK anxtah of our .own country furxMihr 
ta obp^oa: which a royal ftude^t (houl4 
be led U> dwell with {wtkuJar i^efeft^ it 
may be nece^t-y to caU the attention to^ 
ecrtaia important periods oi our hiftory 
aad coioflitiition, from ea^b of whiqh tre 
begin to rtclron a new sera ; becaufe, fiom 
that epochs fome mw /yft^m of eaufts and 
cffeds hcgios ^ take pigtqc., . . 

It will be proper, however, to trace the' 
fiiades of alteration which intervene be- 
tween thofe aeras j for, though the national 
changes appear to be brought about by 
fome ofte great event, yet, the event itfelf 
will be found to have been flowly working 
its way by caufes^trivial in their appearance, 
and gradual in their progrefs. For the 
minds of the people mufl be previoufly 

1 ripened 
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tipetied for a change^ before any material 

* 

alteration is prodticed« — ^It was not the in<» 
jury that Lucretia fuftained, which kindled 
the refentment of the Romans ; the previ- 
ous mifconduft of the' Tarquins had ez> 
^tted in the people the fpirit of that revp^ 
iution. A momentary indignation brought 
a fefies of difcontents to a crifis^ and one 
public crime was feized on as th^ pretence 
for revenging a Ibng courfe of opprcffion.— <• 
The arrival, however, of thefi flowly pro- 
duced asras makes a fudden imd ftrikihg 
change in the circumftances of a country, 
and forms a kind of diftin£t lihe of fepa- 
rition between the manners which precede 
and thofe which follow it. 

A prince (whole chief ftudy muit be 
politics) ought to prefer contemponury 
hiftorians, and even ordinary annaltfts^ to 
the compilers of hiftory who come after 
them. He fhould have recourfe to the 
documents froite which authors derive thear 
hiftory, rather than fit down fatisfiied wkh 
the faiftofy fo derived* lifc^ however, is 

M 2 too 
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too fhort to allow, in all cafes, of tKis hibo*. 
rious procefs. Attention, therefore, to the 
minuter details . of contemporary aimalifts, 
and to the original riecords confiding 6f 
letters and ftate papers, muft be limited to 
periods of more than ordinary importance* 
into thefe the attentive politician tvUl div<^ 
for himfelf, and he will often be abundantly 
Tcpaid.— ^The periods, for example, of the 
unhappy contefts in the reign of the firft 
Charles ; of the reftoration, aiid more 
cfpeciaily of the revolution, are the turning 
points of our political conftitution. A 
prince, by examining thefe original doctt- 
ments, and by making himfelf matter of 
the points then at iffue, would be fure to 
uhderftand what are his own rights as a 
fovereign. - 

It is not from fingle, but concurrent 
teftimony, that the truth of hiftory is 
' eftablifhed. It is, therefore, from a care- 
ful perufal of diflPereht authors who treat 
of the fame period, that a feries of hifloric 
truth will be extraded. . Where they agree, 

' 6 we 
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we-criift that they are right; where they 
differ^ we. mud elicit truth from the colli- 
Hon. Thus the royal pupil^ while engaged 
in the perufal of Clarendon^ fhouid alfo 
ftudy forne of the beft writers, who are 
fevouiable to the parliamentary caufe. A 
careful perufal of Ludlow and Whitlock ; 
a goieral funrey, or occafional reference to 
liuOiworth} and a curfory review of their 
own aws and times by Laud and Baxter,' 
will throw great light ^ on many of the 
tran&dlions of the eventful period of the» 
firft Chark«. They will fliew how different 
&e fame actions appear, to different men, 
equal in underftanding and integrity.—* 
They will, inforce mutual candour and 
mutual forbearance, repreffing the whole- 
fale conclulions of party violence, and teach- 
ing a prince to be on his guard agsdnft the 
intemperate counfels of his i^ter^fted or 
heated adyifers. They willinftruft a 
Qi^onarch in the important leffon of endea- 
vouring to afcertain and keep in view^ the 
(ight in which his adions and motives will 
appear to his people. Thpy will teacH 

»l 3 hinv 
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him to attend carefully 16 the opinlpug^ 
and feelings, and even to the prej^diecs^ of 
the times ; and, in. obediwce to a precfip* 
enjoined by divine authority for private iifei^ 
.^nd ftilj more importajit jo be oWerved in 
pnblipi-^^? to provide thingfe hpndB: i|i the 
%|it <)jf jiU. men/' . ' . 

Apift> vvhile the narratives of the con-f. 
twJj^l^ry hiftorians fyrinfli faiSta, fhey 
whp. liye in a fucce^ding age have the 
additional advantages, firft, pf a ^a»ce of 
grejiter ipipartiality j fi^cpndly, of.H cqw- 
parifon with eprrefpopding events } aiid 
thirdly^ of having the jendenciips of Ae 
.events related, appreciated by the evidence 
of their afinsl effe^^s. : Hw imperfeft, lor 
ej^ample, would be th^ philofophical |U34 
poUtkal retnarks, and how falie the whole 
colour b^piiging to any hiftpry of the 
French revolution wh|ch might have im* 
jnediatfly .appeared *• M^ch Ij^pfe of time. 

^ -'f he -French revolution, with its confequcnces^ 

'htai ilttcnikd praftiqtlly tq q^Ufs^iA what Tbipoy- 

. dides dpclafed-to. be his d^fign ia writing hiftory; 

namely, Bv a faithful account of pa/l things to qfftji 

manitnd h eonjeOnrii^ the future f . 

. '"' : •' i^" 
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isneceffiiry in order to refieft back Ught 
0ti the origmal tendency of events. The 
fermentation of political paiBons re* 
quires a long time to fubGde« The agi- 
iadonoemtinnes tiU the events have nearly 
loft thdr imereft, by the occurrence of a 
frtfh dafs of events ; whkh^ in their turn, 
nife a, new party^and excite a new intereft; 
{q that an impartial difti'lbution of piai& 
JTsd cdxdmc is feidom made till thofe who 
are concerned in it have been long out of 
;heairing« And it is an inconvenience in* 
iie|)atsfate from human things^ that when 
writers are kail ttble to come at the truth, 
they, are moil cbfpofed to tell it* 
.It will be nece&ry to onderftaad the 
potiticaL fyftem of Europe, fince that 
.peiaod ptrfikularly, when the two powers 
of France and Auftsia having arifen to a 
-greatnefs, which made tbem mutaally, as 
vrd\ as g^etattyr fiorir^dable, other coua- 
tries^ feeing the neceflity for their own 
iafety, of oppafing the ibooger and &p- 
p^rtii^g the weaker, concdved die idea of 

M4 that 
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that balance of powier, that juft e<piipQiiy 
tleMince, which might preferve the fccurity 
o£aIl. - 

. Butjihere is a hja earlier epoch to Vfl^dk 
-attention ought perhaps, in the y^.&A 
infiance, to be dicefted, J mean the rei^ 
of. .Alfred. This is eminently a ftudy for 
kingsirf-^n Alfred, the moft vigorous dc* 
£rtion tsf public juitice was united wkb the 
mofhinviolable attachment to public Vbextf. 
Jie. eagerly feized every interval of tneo^ 
qiuUity,.from die convuUions with wMch 
ihe ftale was torn, to colled: materials £Dr 
the molt faliitary inftitotions, which he 
afterwards eftabUihed ; he employed every 
moment he could , fnatch from the* wars 
in which he was inev^bly: engaged, 
. in introducing the arts of peace, and in 
turning the minds of his harrafied and 
difcH-derly fubjeAs to virtuous and in* 
^hiftrious purfuits ; ku repairing the mtf« 
chievoosxronibqpetlc^i of paft infuir^dbtid, 
ttd .wifely guarding againft .their return* 
Me had id correal the habits pf . a peop^ 

whq 
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Irhofassid lived' ^thout hws, and without 
morals ; and to reduce to civilization men 
ivho had been driven to fubfifl: by chancs 
or rapHie.-«-Bf a fyftem of jurifprudence^ 
n^hich united moral d3cipline v^ith the 
«sKe^uti(»^of penal laws, he undertook to 
give a new diredion to habits inveterately 

The royal |m^l will be taught to afcribe 
Jhe origin of fome of our beft ufages ta 
tfaefe fagaciou8 regulations ; above all, the 
(onceptioB of that unparalleled idea which 
fo bisautifiilly reconciles the txzGt admi- 
idftmtion of juflice with individual Hberty r 
the origin of out juries evidently appearing 
to have firft entered the mind of Alfred^ 
The eflfeds on the people feem to have 
been proportioned to the exertions of the 
prince^ Grimes ^ere reprefled. The mbft 
unexlampled change took place in the 
national maimers. Encouragement was 
Jield out to the reformed^, while punKhmeht 
kept in order the ihore iireclaiittable^ 
^et, with all thefe ftroq^ mcfrfures, never 

w^ 



tras prince more tenderly' alive to tb« 
Hbcrty of the fubjecl. And while comi 
fnerte, navigation, ingenioos inventions^ 
9nd all the peaceful arts wi^rc promoted 
by him, his ikiil in the military taftics <rf 
that day vns ftvperior, pe^htfps, to that of 
uhy of his contamporaries* 

To form fuch vaft projedts, hot for ^ 
tnrbing the world, t>ut fbr fcleffing il,-*^ 
Co reduce thofe projefts, in many inftances, 
|o the moft minute detail of aftual exe- 
cution ; to have furmounted die misfortune 
of a neglefted education fo as to make 
tiimfelf a Ichoiar, a pbilofopher, and the 
leooral as well as tivil inftruftor of his peo- 
ple J — all this implies ftich a grandeur ef 
capacity, fuch an cta'ft conception of the 
'tMQ charaflrer of a fovereign, fuch foUi* 
inity of principle, and fuch cbrrefpondin^ 
Teftimde of pradice, as fill ' up. all our 
ideas of confumonate greatnefe^^^ln a vrdrd, 
iie feems to hare been fcait into the world 
lo reaEzi^ the beautiful fidion^ whidi poeta, 
|3liij0fQphers^ ^Hd patribta,! K^vc for»ed 

of 



$^% perft& kii|g* It is alfd woith obfenr^^ 
tfig, that ail thofe various plam were botln 
proje&ed an4 e;ic6cut^ by a monarch who* 
as, all hiftori^s agree, had fuffered more 
b^rdifaips than any ordinary adventurer, 
b^Ki foiigb( more battles than moft gen&i 
rals, and was the moft voluminous author 
qS hi$ d^iy ^« And, if it fliould be alked 
by what me;^ls a fingle individual could 
jacc^Q^pliih fu^h a variety of projeds, the 
anfwer is fimply this. It was in a good 
pieafure by an a<^ of which little account 
k.made, but wl^^h is perhaps of more 
importance In 9 Igvereign jiuui almoft any; 
other, at leaft it is one without which the 
bright^efl: genius is often of little yalue^ 
0jfin3 (Bce^omy rffm^» 

Between the earlier life of Alfred and 
lth%( of Chstries IL there was, as muft be 
pbferved, a ll:riking (imilarity. The paths 
of both jto the thipne wf re equally marked 

• See the chara£lcr of Alfred in Hume, from 
which the preceding part pf thi» account^ in fub* 
ftap^, i»<;hi«By t^u. 

by 
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by fuch imminent ' dangers and ^* hafr^ 
breadth Tcapes/* as ihore refemble tiih' 
-m^ntQ than authentic hiftory. What a. 
leiTon liad Alfred prepai^ed for Charles!- 
But, their ch^ra^ers' as kings, exhibit an 
oppqfition \vhich is as ftrong as the re*: 
femblante in their previous fortunes. With' 
an underftahding naturally good, with that 
tducdtiort tvhich - Alfred wanted, — witK 
^ery advantage y^hich «i improved Hate* 
of fotiefty -coiild gtve over a barbarous one;- 
fbch, Hotwithftanding, -was -the uniform 
tener of the Stuart^s fubfirfquent life, • a? 
alfftoft to prfefent'the idea of an intended 
eontraft ta the Tirtues- of the -iHuftrious 

Saxoii* *^ - -'-^ : :. • . -..,..- 

Another epoch to which the pupils at# 
tention-lhouldbc pointed^ is the turbulent 
ami-iniquttous reign of king Joh»; whefe 
rpprefSoft andjnjuftice were, by the excafa 
to w.hich ihey were carried, the provideu- 
tpX means- of roufing the Engliih . fpidt, 
aiid of pbji^ping ^the ;ell:abliihinent qf tb^ 
^rqfit chapter. This famous tranfadion fe 
\ - ^iefervedly 



t^fefvedly mferefting to ^EttglkKben, he- 
^owed or fccttred the moft valuable ciyfl 
priifiieges; not otily to the barons and 
triergy, bat to the • people -at rlarge. The 
lOTvileffea bf: the latter had; aafecedemly; 
*)een irarcely taken into the account, and 
their liberties, always impexfeil, had fuf- 
fered much 'infringement by. the introduc- 
tion of the feudal law into . England under 
the Norman William. Fdr,i whether they 
were vaflals under the. barons, or vaffaU 
tinder the king, it made litde difference 
in their condition j which was^ in faSj to 
the greater pai^, little b^ter than a ftatifc 
iof abfolute llavery. The barons, liberal 
frerhaps through policy rather than huma- 
jrity, in ftruggiing for their own liberty, 
-were compelled to involve in one common 
intereft, the liberty of the people j and the 
fame law which they demanded to fecure 
thdr own proteftion, ill fome meafure 
Becel&rily extended their benign influmce 
to the inferior chffes of.fociety. , Thofe 
immunities, which are eliential ^ the well* 

being 



hang 0? civil and facial life, gradMlty 
became better fecurcd* Jnjoflicc was xd- 
firained, tyrannical exafHons Were guarded 
againft, and opprcflion >«ra^ no longer 
fandioned* This iambus deed, without 
any violent innovation, became the motmid 
of property, the pledge of liberty, aind the 
guarantee of independence* As it guarded 
the rights of all orders of men, from the 
loweft to the higheft, it was vigoroufly 
contended foar by all J for, if it.Ihnited the 
power of the king, it alfo confirmed it, by 
fecuring the allegiance and fidelity of the 
fubjea. — ^It was of ifteftimaUe ufe by giv- 
ing fuch a determinate form and fliapei 
" fuch a local habitation and a name/' to the 
fpirit of KbCTty j fo that the Engfifli, when, 
as it often happened, they claimed the re^ 
cognition of their legal rights, were not 
left to wander in a wide field, without- 
having anyfpecific objed, without limitadon;^ 
ttild without diredibn^ ^ey knew what- to 
afk fjor^ and, obtaining that, they were 
iafiisfied* . We forely cannot bu( be fenfible 
... of 



di. the advants^es. which they deiived £rcm 
tbk ciramiftance^ who have feen the effedt 
vi an oppo&e fituation, in ihi& veiy par* 
ticiilar, illisfbatBdibihrikiDgly.iii the earlier 
pmod of the French reroiutidn. 
. Bu^ lapidity o£ progrefs feems, by tht 
yery laws of jiature^to be precluded, whei^ 
the bene& k to be radical asd perman^d 
It was not, therafore^ until our paffion for 

• 

making war within the territory of France 
Was cured, nor until we left off tearing the 
bowels of our own country in the diifen^ 
fions of the, Yorkifts and Lancaflrians^ 
after having, for near four hundred years, 
jtom thofe of our neighbours ; in a word, 
it was not until both foreign and civi! fury 
began to cool, that in the reign of Henry 
VIL the people began to enjoy more real 
freedom, as the king enjoyed a more fettled 
dominion, and the interefts of peace and 
commerce fubflantially prevailed* — ^With- 
out afcribing to this king virtues which he 
did not poffefs, the view of his reign, with 
all its faults, affords a kind of breathii^ 

time. 
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time> and fenfe of repofe* It is from ^fiis 
rdgn that . the laws, hiftory^ and civil con* 
iUtution of England become interefting ; 
as that of our ecclefiaftical confiitution does 
from the JTubfequent reign^. - A gener^ 
acquaintance with the antecedent part of 
.our hiftory may fuiEce for the royal pupi^ 
]>ut from tbefe periods flie casmot poflefi 
toovdetaikd a knowledge of it« 
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^een Elizabeth. - 

T IS remarkaHe that in France, a nation 
in' which wom^n have always been held iii 
the higheft' conffderatiori, their genius has 
never been called to its loftieft exerclfe. 
Franc^ IS. perhaps. Ithe only country which 
has rievfr Deen governed by a woman. The 
mothers of fome of her Sovereigns, when 
minors, have, however, during their regen- 
cies, 'Bfanche of Caftile* efpecially, dif- 
covered talents for government not inferior 
to moft of her kings. 

Anne of Auftria has had her eulogifts ; 
but there feems to have been more of in- 
trigue than of genius, or at leaft, than of 
• found fenfe, in'her charafter; and her vir- 
tues were problematicah She was not 
happy in the choice of a friend. The fource 

♦ Mother of Louis IX. 
VOL. I. N of 
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of all Mazarin's greatnefs, (he fopportd 
him with inflexible attachment,- and efta- 
blilhed him m roore.^»*B regal power. In 
return, he treated her with refpeft as long 
as he Hood ift'need of her proteftion, and 
fet.her afide wh^ her Su^pott was jjecomp 
no longer neceflasy to hist confirme<i power. 
The beft. queens havfi, beeii moft re- 
markat)ie " &r emi)lGying. great ,' men. 
Among! thefe, Zenobia, : Elizabeth,, .and 
Anne ffand forempft.^' .^ Thofe wh^) w){h .t<^ 
derogate from the gJows of a female reign, 
have never failed to urge, that they were 
owiiig to.' the, wifdom of tKe minifters, and 
not to. that of the quecnj a cenfure which 
involves an eulogium. For, is not the 
choice -of fagacious minifters the charac- 
teciftic mark of a fag,acious fovereign?— 
Would, for inftance, Mary de Medici have 
chofen a, Walfmghara ; fhe who made it 
Qne of' the firft ads of her regency to 
banilh Sully, and to employ Concini ? Or, 
did it ever enter into the mind of the firft 
Mary of England to take into her councils 

' that 
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kh^t Cecil, who fo much diftlnguifiied 
himfelf in the cabinet of her fiHer ? 

£jis$abeth^8. grest natural capacity wa$, 
las haSrbeen befens obferved, improved by 
jxn cxcdleat education. Her nathre vigour 
srf mind had been early called forth by a 
jferi^s of uncommon trials. The circum- 
fpe^tion fhe h^d .been, from childhood, 
obliged to exercife, taught her prudence. 
TM. difficulties which bcfet hef , accuftomed 
ier. to fdf-contrdi. Can we, therefore, 
doubf ' that the , ileddinels of purpofe, and 
undaunted refolution which fhe mdniiefted 
pn almoft every occafion during her long 
reign, were not greatly to be attributed to 
that youthful difcipline? She would prc>- 
bably never have acquired fuch an afcend- 
ency .over the mittd of others, had fhe not 
.early learned fo abfolute a command over 
her own. 

On coming to the crown, ihe found 
berfelf furrounded with thofe obflacles 
which difpl^y great charafters, but oveffet 
ordinary minda. The vail work of the 

N 2 reforma- 
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reformation, which had been undertaken 
by her brother Edward, but crufhed in tht 
very birth, as far as was within human 
power, by the bigot Mary, was refiiitiifd 
and accotnplifhdd by Elizabeth ; and ' that^ 
not in the calm of fecurity, not in 'the 
fulAefe of undifputed power, but even 
while that power was 'far from being cot'- 
firmed, and . that fecurity Kable, every 
moment, to be fhaken by the moft alarming 
commotions. 8he had jSrejudices, • ap'pa[- 
rcntly infurmountable, to overcome ; (h^had 
heavy debts to difcharge ; (he had an almoft 
ruined navy to rcfpair ; (he had a debafed 
coin to reftof e ; fbe had empty magazine 
to fill; fhe had a decaying comm^ce to 
invigorate ; Ihe had an exhaufted exchequer 
to replenifli. — All thefe, by the bleffing of 
God on the ftrength of her mind, and the 
wifdom of her councils, flie accomplifhed. 
She not only paid her own debts, but, with- 
out any frelh burdem on her fubjeds, file 
difcharged thofe alfo which were due to the 
people from her two immediate predeccflbrs^. 

6 At 
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At the fame time, fhe foftered genius, fhe 
encouraged literature, flie attracted all the 
gr^at talents of the age within the fphere 
df her own aftivity. And, though (he 
cohftantly availed herfelf of all the judg- 
ment and talents of her minifters, her ac 
quiefcence in their meafures was that of 
convidion, never of implicit confidence. 

Her exaft frugality may not, by fuper- 
ficial judges, be reckoned among the fhining 
•parts of her charafter. Yet, thofe who fee 
more deeply, muft allow, that it was a 
quality from which the moft important 
benefits were derived to her people; and 
without which, all her great abilities would 
have been comparatively inefficient. The 
parfimony of her grandfather was the 
rapine and exaftion of an extortioner; 
hers, the wife oeconomy of a provident 
parent. If we are to judge of the value of 
aftions'by their confequences, let us only 
compare the efFefts upon the country, 
of the prodigality, both of hef father, 
and of her fucceffor, with h^r owa 

N3 . frugality. 
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frugality. As it has been aflferted by 
Pbtarch*, that the money idly thrown 
away by the Athenians on the reprefcnta* 
tions of tv^o dramatic poets only, amouiited 
to a larger fum than had been expended 
on alt their wars againft the P^rfian?, 
in defence of their liberty j fo it has 
beeiL affirmed, that the firft James fpent 
morq treafure on his favourites, than it had 
coft Eli2abeth to maintain all her wars* 
Yet, there have not beea wanting hit 
torians, who have given the praife of libe- 
rality to Japies, and efpecially to Henry, 
while Elizabeth has fuffered the Imputation 
of avarice. But we ought to judge of 
good and evil, by their ovin weight and 
meafure, and not by the fpecious names 
whicti the latter can affume, nor by the in- 
jurious terms which may be beftowed on 
the former. 

It is not from the fplcnetie critic in 
retired life, from the declaimer, ignorant 

* 

* In his inquiry whether the Athenians were more 
eminent in the arts of war or peace. 
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that we flioiaW take ow feotimeats on 
this point ; but from men, who, hOwwiir 
IK>ireffing di&rettt chara^^^ and yiews, 
yet agree in this one nefp^, tl»t th^ir ex^ 
altcd j)ublic filuaticms, and great perfonal 
experience, enable them to give a fair and 
found opinian. The judgment even of th6 
emperor Tiberins was not fo impaired by 
fais Tices, but that he codd infift, tbat an 
exchequer that was exhaufted by pro- 
digality, muft be replemfhed by oppreifion* 
Cicero, equally vcrfed in puWc bufmefe, as 
tn the knowledge of mankind, ^BxtaSy that 
^^ a liberal prince lofes more hearts than 
he gains, and that the refentment of thofe 
from whom he takes the money, is mucl> 
flronger than the gratitude of thofe to 
whom he gives it/* And, on smother 
occafion he fays, that *' men are not aware 
what a rich treafury frugality is.' * The fame 
fentiments feem to Imve been adopted by 
another Roman ftatefknan, a royal favourite 
too. Pliny affirms, that " a prince will 

N 4 be 
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be paiddfeedj who gives noihihg to his iub- 
je£ts5 provided 1» takesHothiBg away from 

Thofe priiiceg, who, <iefpifing frugalify, 
have been prodigal for the lake of a little 
teniporary applaufe, have -feldoin achieved 
lafting good. And, . allowing that this 
lavifl) generolity may be for the moment a 
Jjopiiktr quality ; yet, there is fcarcely one 
which has contributed to bring more cala- 
mities on a (late, than the means ufed for 
enabling the prince to iiidulge it* It was not 
in Rome alone, as recent inftances teftify, 
that when the . government has wanted 
pioney, the rich have been always found 
to be the guilty* A prodigal generofity, 
as we have feen in the cafe of Caefar, and 
in our own. time^ was an ufeful inftrument 
for paving the way to a throne ; but an 
ef):ablifhed fovereign will iind ceconomy a ' 
more certain means of keeping him in it. 
The emperor Nero was extolled for the 
felicity which he was diffufing by his 
boiAnty, while R^me was groaning under 

the 
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the / burthen of his exaftions.*— That libe- 
ralky ivhich would make a prince necelSi- 
tous, and a people poor, would, by hurtiftg 
hisfame, weakien his influencie; for i:q>u- 
tation is pow^r. • After all, fuch a care and 
unproYement of the revenue, as will enable 
him to fpare his fubjefts, is the truell libe* 
rality in a prince* 

But, to return.— If we were to eftlmate 
Elizabeth as a private female, fhe would 
doubtlefs appear entitled to but little jFene* 
lation* If as an inftrument railed up by 
divine . Providence to carry through the 
ihofl: arduous enterprifes in the moil di£- 
iicult emerg^ciesy we can hardly rate her 
too highly. We owe her much as, Eng- 
lifhmen. As Proteftants, what do we n<^ 
owe her? If we look at the woman, wc 
jball fee inucb to blame j if at the fovereign^^ 
we fhall fee almoft every thing to admire. 
Her great faults, though they derogated, 
from her perfonal charai3:er^ feldom deeply 
affefted her adminiitration ; for there, as 
.^^ have elfewh^re obfenxd,, her very 

paflions 
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paffions fuppKed what was wanting- in 
principle. Thus, her violent attachments 
might have made her mdifcriminately 
lavilh, if they had not been counteraSed 
try that parfimonioufnefs which never for- 
fook her. Accordingly, in the midft of 
^er lamentations for the death of Leicefter, 
v^e fee her grifef did not make her forget to 
fdze Ms gdods, and to repay herfelf for 
^hat (he had tent him. 
• Our cenftires, therefore, muft not be loft 
in our admiration, nor miift our gratitude 
warp our judgmerit. - And it may be tifeful 
to inquire how it came to pafs that Eliza- 
beth, with fa much power, fo much pru- 
denee,' and fo much popularity, ftiould at 
•length become fo miferable, and dicj no- 
gleSed and forfeken, her fiin fetting fo - 
iflglorioufly after fo bright a day of pro^ 
fperity and -honour ? 

May we not ventute to attribute it to 
the defcdivenefs, not to fay, unfoundnefs 
of her moral principles ? Though corrupt 
prmciples for a certain- period may conceal 

theiiifelves. 
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themfelves^ and even dazzle, by the (uccels 
of the projefts to T^hich, in the view of 
fuperficial reafoncrs, they may have a{q)eared 
coriducive; they will, in a long courfe of 
adion^ betray thdr intrmiic weaknefs* 
They raay not entirely have prevented thd 
|iubUc good efFeda of other ufefol qualities 
with which they were aiTociated ; bat 
they do moft &tally operate againfl the 
perfonal honoiir of the in^vidual ; and 
againft her reaping that harveft of gratitude 
and refpeS, to which fiie might otherwife 
have been fo juftly intjftled. 

Vanity was, too probably, the fpring of 
fome of Elizabeth's moft admired anions j 
bzit the fame vanity alfo produced that 
jealoufy, which terminated in the death of 
Mary. It was the feme vanity which led 
her firfl to court the admiration of EiTex, 
and then to fuffer him to fall a vidim to 
her wounded pride. 

Policy was her favourite fcience, but in 
that day a liberal policy was not underflood ; 
and Elizabeth was too apt to fubftitute dif- 

fimulation 
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fimulatiou for an cpen and generous con- 
dud. This diffimulation at length loft her 
the confidence of her fub]e£ts, and while 
it irifpircd her tvith a diftruft, it alfo for-f 
felted the attachment, of her friends. Her 
infincerity, as was natural, infefted thofe 
around her. The younger Cecil himfelf 
wa? fo far alienated from his. royal miftrefsi 
and tainted with the prevailing fpirit of 
intrigue, as ta be feciietly correfponding 
with; her rival Jiames, 

That fuch mortifying occurrences were 
too likely to arife,. from the very nature of 
exiftirig circumftances, where the dying 
prince was the laft of her race, and the 
- nearly vacant throne about to be poffefled 
by a ftranger, muft afTuredly be allowed*—* 
But, it may ftill be iJTerted, that nothing 
but deficiency of moral charafter could 
have fo defolated the clofing fcene of an 
illuftrious princefs. Real virtue will, in 
every rank, draw upon it difinterefted re-f 
gard; and. a truly virtuous fovereign will 
not be fhut out fi*om a more Ihaii ordinary 

fhare 
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^are in this general blefling. It is Honoura- 
ble to human nature to fee the dying Wil- 
liam preffing to, his bofom the hand of 
Bentinck; but it will be ftill more con- 
folatory as well as -inftruSive t6 compare, 
with the forfaken death-hed of Elizabeth, 
the exemplary clofing fcene of the fecond 
Mary as defcribed by Burnet, all eye-witnefs 
of the affe£tihg event which he relates,. 
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- CHAP. XI. 

Moral Advantages to be derived from the 
Study of ilijiory^ independent of the Exam^ 
fles it exhibits. — ^Hi/lory proves ths Cof^ 
ruption of Human NaUtrt.'^^It dttnmJirBites 
the fiiperintendir^g Fmier rf^'Providetice'-^ 
illujirated by In/iances. 

1 HE knowledge of great events and 
fplendid charaders, and even of the cuf- 
toms, laws, and manners of different na* 
tions ; an acquaintance, however accurate, 
with the ftate of the arts^ fciences, and 
commerce of thofe nations, important as is 
this knowledge, muft not however be con- 
fidered as of primary importance in the 
ftudy of hiftory. There are ftill higher 
ufes to which that ftudy may be turned. 
Hiftory furniflies a ftrong praftical illuftra- 
tion of one of the fundamental doftrines of 
our religion, the corruption of human 

nature^ 
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aature* To this truth it cpnftantly bears - 
wltnefs . by exemplifying it under every 
Ihape, and Ihade, and colcmr, andgradation: 
the annaU of the world, indeed, from its 
camraencement to the prefent hour, piro- 
fenting Kttle elfe than a ftrongly interwovea 
tiiTue pf thofe corruptions, and their at* 
tendant calamU(di^« 

Hiftoryeyfery/whjere.proyes.the heipleffiicJk 
and naturalinablli^ypf man, the ixifuiEcienqf 
of all fuch moral principles as cw be de^ 
rived from nature and experience; the 
neceffity t)f 'explicit inftrudion refpeflting 
our true happinefs, and of divinely-com* 
mw^icated {Irength in order to it$ attaia- 
ment ; and confequently, the inconceivable 
worth of that life and immortality, which 
are fo fully brought -to light by the Gofpd. 
That reader looks to little purpofe over 
the eventful page of hiftory, who does^ not 
accuftom himfelf to mark therein the finger 
of the Almighty, governing kings and 
kingdoms ; prolonging or contrading the 
duration of empires 5 tracing out before 

hand. 



hand, in the unimpeachable page of the 
prophet Daniel *, an outline ^of fucJcefRvi^ 
empires, which fubfequent events have 
realized with the molt criticd exa&nefs j 
and defcribiiig their eve6t\ial fubfervience 
to the fpiritual kingdom of the Meffiah, 
with a cii^cuAiftantial accuracy ' Which the 
' well-informed Chriftian, who is verfed'inr 
Soripture language, and whofe heart is 
ipterefted in the fubjeft, reads with un* 
utterableand never-ceqiing aftdnifement.- 

. * The parts of the book of Daniel diiefly; Eluded 
lo, are Nebuchadnezzar'^ dream and Daniel's inter* 
pretation of it, in the id chapter; and his owir 
▼ifion of the four beafts^ in the 8th. Thcfe two 
pafTages alone, prefervcd as they have been, by the 
moft inveterate enemies of Chriftianity, amount ta 
ua, irrelragable demonftration that our . religioti ia^ 
divine. One of the moft ancient and moft learnexf" 
oppofers of Revelation is faid to have denied the. 
poffibility of thefe prophecies having exifted before 
the events. But we know they iliil exift, and nol 
modern infidel dares to difpute it. But, in admitting 
this, ho-vyever they may take refuge in their own in- 
confequence of mind, they inevitably, though in-T 
4ircdly, allow the truth of Chriftiapity. 

It 
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tt is, ia fad, this^onderful correfpondence 
which gives its higheft value to the more 
ancient half of the hiftoric feries. * What 
would it profit us, at this day, to learn from 
Xeno}>hbn/ that the Aflyriaa monarch had 
fubjugated all thofe countries, with the ex* 
ception of Media, which fpread eaftward 
from the Mediterranean, if it were not 
that, by this ftatement, he . confirms that 
important portion of facred and ptophetlc 
hiftory? And to what folidly ufeful purpofe 
would the fame hiftorian's detail of the tak« 
ing of Babylon be applicable, if it did not 
forcibly, as well as minutely, illuftrate the 
almoft equally detailed denunciations of the 
prophet Kaiah ? It was chiefly for the pur- 
pofe of elucidating this correfpondence 
between facred prophecy and ancient hif« 
tory; and fliewing, by how regular a 
providential chain the fucceifive empires 
of the ancient world were conneded with 
each other, and ultimately with Chriftianity, 
that the excellent RolHn compofed his 
wdl'known work: and the impreffion 
^ VOL*. U o which 



vliidi 1^ refeirches ktft- upon hid o^ 
mind,. 4tiay be feen in tfeofe fubllmely 
f)ioti» remarks with whieh hk laft Ydtume 

^ A <5m^4fM p^riifal of the hiftoricaj ami 
prophetkial parts* of &c*^ttre will prepare 
H3 for iltadiiVg^ pr^haiie biftory with great 
tdkai^^ft. - lit the §0rniet we are adinifted 
withiA the yeil. We are inlbmied bow the 
vices of hations drew down ■ on them the 
Wi^h i}i ther Almighty } ahd how fome 
neighbouring ' potia^tate wa$ employed as 
tb€ inftniment of divi^ vengeance^ How 
his ambitidn^ his coamge, and military 
fldll wif^ bth (he iMaiis b£ lialfilUng tH^ 
divine prddi£i|bn, or ofinli^iing the diri^ 
pn^fiim^* ^ H0W9 wiiten the migh^ 66n^ 
queror, the e*:ecutk>ner of the fentcnoe-*<jf 
heaven^ had perfQttned his afBgned t^fk, 
he wus'put afide, and wa^ himfelf, perhapsy 
in his tum^ humbled and laid low. Such 
ate tbeSuniliar incidents of hSftoiic and pro 
phetic Scr^turew But, in addition to tbe 
ftock of ifinowledge which we receive from 

thc«c9^ 
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thence, we (hall have learned in the dWine 
fchool to little purpofe, if we do not find 
the benefit of our fludies in the general 
impreffion and haUts of mind which we 
derive from thrai ; if we do not open our 
eyes tx> the agdicj of Providence in the 
varying fortones of natbns, and in the 
talents, charadta^, and fates of the chief 
actors in the gt^at drama of life« 

Do we read in the prophetic page the 
folemn call and defignation of Cyrus?— * 
Let us learn tO' recognise no lefs, as the 
Inftniment of the Almighty, a Guftavus, 
alid a MaHborough I Are we many huh* 
dred ^eftrs before, informed by Him who 
can 2done fee the end from the beginnii^, 
of the military exploits of the cosvquerdr of 
Babylon, and the overtumerof the Aflyrian 
empire ?^ — ^Let us fearn to refer no lefs to 
that fame all-difpofing poWer, the vidories 
of Liitzen and of Bleinheim, the husulia* 
tion of Auftrian arrogance, and of French 
ambition. 

o 2 Another 
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Another important end of the ftudy 6f 
general hiftory, diftinO: from that which 
has Juft been mentioned, but by no means 
©nconne^ed with it, is the contempiatioa 
of divine wifdom and goodnefs, a^exefdfed 
in gradually civilizing the human race, 
riitowgh the inftrumehtality of didr owa 
agitation. In this view, the mind of th^ 
pupil (hould be particularly led to obferve 
that myfterious, yet mof): obvious operatioa 
ef providence, by whiijh, through fuccefc 
five ages, the eomplicated chaos of human 
agency has been fx> over-ruled as to make 
^11 things work together for general good : 
the:hoiliIe collifion of nations being often 
made conducive, almoft in its immediate 
confequences, to their common benefit, 
and often rendered fubfervient to the gene- 
ral . improvement, and prpgreffive advance* 
menc of die great commonwealth of man*., 
kind. 

If this vi6w, refpeding the world at targe, 
ihould be deemed too vafl for fatisfa^ory 

con- 
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tonfiderarion, k may be limited to that 
part Dwth which we are moft nearly con- 
&e£bed ; and to which it is hardly too -boM 
to fay, that Divine Providence itfelf has, 
4«ring the latter ages of the world, fcemed 
to direft its chief attention — I mean the 
Continent of Europe. Let it limply be 
aflced, what was the ftate of this Continent 
two thoufand years ago ? The anfwer muft 
be-^from the Alps to the Frozen Ocean, 
a moral as well as phyfical wildernefs.— 
That the human powers were formed for 
extended exercife, and in fome fenfe for 
boundlefs^ improvement, the very con- 
templation of thofe powers is fufficient to 
evioce. But that improvement had not 
then begun, nor was the froft of their 
drearieft winter more benumbing than that 
in which their minds had been for ages 
locked up. To what then but a regular 
defign of Providence can we attribute the 
amazmg change ? And it is doubtlefs the 
part,nolefsof religious gratitude than of phi- 
iofophical curiofity, to inquire into the feries 
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erf inftrumental canfes by which the tigips* 
fprmation was efFe^ded. This iati^r^i^iag 
and tnoft inftru£ttve iatelligeiKe is conyeye4 
to us by hiilory. We mark the flow 
but fteady development of the wife and 
benevolent plan. We fee the ambition of 
Rome breaking up the foil with its refiftlefs 
flo^gh-ftare, and fcattering, eyeh thmugh 
thefeBritilh iflesj thefirft feeds of dviliaation. 
We f<^e the northern invaders bprft: ioxth 
ydth refiftlcfs violence, \)ringing back^ to 
ail hum?n /a|^arance> the former defola- 
tion: but^ in reality, conducing, though 
.wit^i^ an operation like that of lava from a 
volcano,^ to a richer harveit of focial and 
ci^il faapp9>efs. We lee all that wa^ really 
Valuable fpring up again afrei^, iningled 
with nev^ principles of utility an4 comfort} 
and above all, quickened and ^ricbed by 
the wid^-fpread influences of a pure aQ4 
heavenly religion* —^ We fee the violent 
paiTio^s providentially let loofe, when it 
.*^as neceC&ry for focl^ to be roufed from 
a pernicious torpor*— We fe€ an enthuiia& 

fie 
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tic rage for conqueils ia Alia, iiidming*an 
adivity of mii^d, and enlargement of .view, 
out of which eventually grew commercei 
liberty, literature, philofophy , and at lengthy 
even religious rcformalion. In brief,^ if ia^ 
pur perufal of hift^ry, we take true wifdooi 
for our guide, we iliall noc xxnly./be ia* 
{iru£ked by that gracious progreifivenief$ 
which is dilcemibie ia pad evenlSj bu^ 
^otwithftanding the awful concuffiqns of 
the prefent period, w« iball learn to truft 
Almighty wifdom and goodnefs for what is 
to come. And we ihall be ready to mdulge 
the hope of a yet greatly incr^afed hap 
'pinefs of mankind, when we confider, that 
the hand which brought us from barbarifm 
to our prefent circumllances is ftill over us. 
—That progreflion to ftill better habits is 
Ci^uaily pofllble, and equally neceffary; and 
that no means were rendered more con- 
ducive to fuc^ progreis^ in the period which 
is paiSed,. than the agitations of the fame 
awful and affli&ive kind as yrt are now 
doomed to contemplate* 
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It "wiH be feen that the fame infinite 
wifdbm often permits human evils tor 
balance each other, and in fubfervience to 
his grand purpofe of general good, not 
only fets good againft evil, but often, where 
the counterafting prmciple of religion 
feenig wholly fufpended, prevents any fatal 
preponderance in the fcale of human affairs, 
by allowing one fet of vices to counter- 
balance another.^— Thus, focieties, which 
appear, on a general view, to have almoft 
"wholly thrown off" the divine government, 
are ftill preferved for better things, or 
pa4iaps, for the fake of the righteous few, 
who ftill remain in them, by means of 
thofe exertions which bad men make from 
felfilh motives; or by the vigilance with 
which one party of bad men watches over 
another. The dafli of parties, and the 
oppofition of human opinion, are likewifc 
often over-ruled for good. The compages 
of the public mind^ if we may ufe fuch a 
term, are no lefs kept together, than the 
component parts of matter, by oppofite 
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tendencies. And, as all human agents 
are nothing but the inftruments of God, 
he can with equal efficacy, though doubtlefi 
not with the fame complacency, caufe this 
effefts of evil pAffions to be counterafted " 
by each other, as well* as by the oppt)fittf 
virtues. For inftance, were it not for in- 
dolence, the dread of difficulty and danger, 
ambition would deluge the world in blood; 
The Ibve of praife, and' the love of induU " 
gence, aflift, through their mutual oppofi- " 
tion, to keep each other in order. Avarice 
and voluptuoufnefs are almoft as hoftile ttsi • 
each other, as either is to the oppofitfr": 
virtues ; therefore, by pulling diflferent 
ways, they contribute to keep the world in 
cquipoife. Thus, the fame divine hand, 
which has fo adjufted the parts and pro^ 
perties of matter, as that their apparent 
oppofition produces, not difruption, bat^ 
harmony, and promotes the general order ; 
has alfo contrived, through the adion and 
counteradion of the human miiid, that no 
Jar of pailion, no abufe of free agency, 

fhall 



^^I ^evcHtuaHy defeat the\wife an4 g^a-r 
ciouspurpofes of heaven.* 

Fo^ an illuftration of thefe remarks^ we 
fcarcely need go larther than the charac* 
ler of our own. heroic Elizabeth, . Her 
paffiona w^ire naturally of the ftrongeft 
kii^d ; and it muft be acknowledged^ that 
they were not alwaya under the control c^ 
p^incipW . To what then can we fo fahly 
afcribe the fticcefe which, -^ even in fucb 
inftances; attended her, as to the efied of 
on«' flxong paflion forcibly operatk^ upon 
pother ? Inclinations which were too vio< 
lem to be checked by reafon, were met 
«Ad countera^edJby oppof^e i|iclinations 
f)S ^<f^ violence ; and through the direct 
1^ of providence, the j^ffion finaiiy pre- 
^9ip»iiiant was generally favourable u> the 

Dp I then mean to^ • adipait, that thiQ 
Akaighty approves of tbiffg excefles in 
ftidividuals, by which his wiCdom often 
works foifthe^gienerai bet>eS^?-God f<»bid, 
Noiiimg furely couid be left approved by 

him, 



hiin> thai! t;he Uc4iJ^dauroe& aadxnidtj,of 
our eighth H^iry^ though > He over^r^M 
thpfe enQnni<ia& fgr the .^ygn^eSh of tj^ 
community^ and employ/ed tfaem, a$ hi) 
mftruments, for reitoriag good goyerxucaeutt 
and for introdgpng» and at length eit^ 
bliihing, the refonnation* England ^joys 
the ineftimable bkifing, but tbejnooiarch 
is not the lefs refpondble p^rfonally for hi| 
^crimes. We are equally certain^ tk^f, Go4 
did not approve of the infatiable ambition 
of Alexander, or of hi$ incredible acquifi* 
tbn of territory by mean» of unjuft wars. 
Yet, from that ambition^ thofe wars^ an4 
thofe conquefts, how nkucbr may the coii- 
dition of maoktod have bun q^Uoratcd? 
The natural bupsanity of this hero, whidi 
he. had improved by the ftudy of phi^ofophjf 
uadef one. of the g^eateft matters ip ^ 
world, difpofed him to turn his conqueft) 
to the benefit of msmkind, }ie founded 
feventy cities, fay& his hiftoriai^ fo iituatad 
as to {Promote commerce and diffufe civili- 
zation. 
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Siation. Plutarch * obferves, that had Aofe 
nations not been conquered, Egypt would 
Ikave had no Alekandria ; Mefopotaniia no 
Seieucia* He alfo informs tis, that he 
introduced marriage into one conquered 
country, and agricuhure into jtnother. 
That one barbarous nation, which ufed to 
eat their parents, was led by him to re- 
verence and maintain ' them. That he 
taught the Perfians to refpeifl, and not 
to marry their mothefs ; the " Scythians to 
bury, and not to eat their dead. 

There, was, on the whole, fomething fo 

m 

eKtraordinary in the career of this monarch, 
and in the refults-to which it ltd, that his 
hSlorian Armn^ amidft atl the darknefs of 
Paganifm, was induced to fay, that Alex- 
ander feemed to have been'gi^^en to the 
HverW by a peculiar difpeiifatioh of Provi- 
dence. 

I?fd the feme jiift Providence approve of 
the ^farpation of Auguftus over his fallen 

♦ Quoted by Gillie^, vol. iii. p. 385, 

country? 



Gouatry ? ^o.«^but he en^loyed it as the 
Qieans of reftoring peace to remote pro* 
vincesy which this tyrannical republic had 
h long harafTed . andopprefled ; and alfo,. 
-of eftablifbing that gen^eiral unifonnity .of 
law, and that £aicility of jntercourfe be- 
tween nation and. nation, which was fig* 
nally fubfervient. to the.diffufion of that 
divine neligion, yrhich was fo foon to 
enlighten and tablefs muikind. 
. To adduce one or two inftances more, 
where thoufands might be adduced* — ^Did. 
the Almighty approve thofe frantic wars, 
which arrogated to themfelves the name of 
bcly f Tet) with all the extravagance of the 
enterprizcj and the ruinous fsdlure which 
attended its execution, many beneficial 
confequences, as has been already inti« 
mated, werepermitted, incidentally, to grow 
ontof them. The Crufaders, as their 
hiftorians demonftrate *, iaw in their march 
countries in which civilization had made 

* See efpeciallj Robertfon's State of Europe. 

a greater 
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a greatcf progrefe than' !h their ovrttl 
They faw foreign tnaniifaffures: m' ^ ftate 
of improvement, to Which they had not 
been accuftomeHl at home. They faxt 
remains of knowledge iii the * Eafl-, of 
which Emt)pfe • had ahndft loft fighti 
Theiriiative pfejtidicei were dhninifhed iii 
"witnefflng ithprDVements to "which the ftate 
bf their o\^ cdniitry prefented contparatiri 
barbarity. * The firft ifeint^^leain of Kght 
dawned on them, 'tfl^ firft perceptions of 
tafte and elegance were awakened, and the 
iirft tudiments of krts Were '- communicated 
to them, 'by- this ' -perfonaf- acquaantancft 
with morepoliflied countries.' Their views 
of commerce wef^ improved, and thdi* 
iiaeans of e^tendSng' it were enlarged. 

It is fcarcefy neceflary to add, that iht 
excefs to which the popes carried theif 
tifurpatiori, aiid the Romifti 'rfcrgy tHcif 
cOrxuptiong', was,' by the prbyidencc ot 
God, file Immediate caufe of the reforma- 
tion. The taking of Conftantinople by 
the Turks, though, in itfelf, a moft de- 

plorable 
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pldt^ble icene of crimes' aad calamities^ 
becaihe the oecafien^ erf tii6(t im|)ortant 
benefits ta otfafeir countries^ by ^mpeiUng 
the onlf accompii^bd fdidiars then in f hd 
worid, la feek attiafylum iii the vreftenl 
, parts of Europe, »To ti^fe -countriesf they 
in^'rtcd with them the Greek, langu^ige, 
which j^re long ptsoved one of the pmvlden* 
. tial meaasx>£iiUrodildftg the mod in^oitant 
event that has occurred fmce the fiHl 
eftablHhmeAt of Chriftianily. 

May "we net jtiw add to thfe nambcr of 
inftances in trhich Providence bas over-ruled 
the crimes. of mclii for good, that recent 
exesnpliftcati&n of th€ dodrine, in the am«- 
bitba of that perfcm, vt^ho^ by his unjuf! 
afiosiption of knperial power in a neigh- 
bouiring natk^y has^ though uninten- 
tboally, almoft annihilated the wild outcry 
of f alfe liberty, and the clamcMir ^ mad 
<temocracy? 

» AU thofe contingent evoits wliich tie 

' iwithpnt the limits and calculation of human 

forefight; all. thofe variable loofe unci^r^ 

tainties 
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taimies \vbieh men call chance^ has God 
taken under his own certain difpofal and 
abfolute controL To reduce uncertainty 
to method, confufion to arrangement^ and 
contingency to order, is the fole preroga* 
tive of Almighty power. , 

Nothing can be i^rther from the inten*^ 
tion of thefe remarks, than to countenance, 
in the flightefl degree, the doflirine of opti- 
mifm in the fenfe in which it was maintained 
by Mr. Pope. Far be it from the writer, 
to intimate that the good, which has thus 
providentially been produced put of evil, is 
greater than the good, which would have 
been produced had no fuch evil been com* 
mitted; or to infmuate, that the crimes of 
men do not diminith the quantity of good 
which is enjoyed. This would indeed be 
furnifliing an apology for vice. That God 
can and does bring good out of evil, is un^* 
queftionably true ; but, to affirm, that he 
brings more, or fo much good out of evil 
^s he would have brought out of good, had 
good been pra&ifed, would be indeed a 
dangerous pofition. 

If. 
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If, fiierefore, God often •^educes good- 
from ill/' yet man has no right to couiit 
irpon his always doing it^ ift the fame' 
degree in which he appoints, that good fhaU 
be prodn&ive of good. To refume the 
illuftration, therefore, from a few of the 
fame inftances already adduced ; what an 
extenfive blefling might Alexander, had 
he afted with other views, and to other 
ends, have proved to that world, whofe 
happinefs he impaired by his ambition, and 
whofe morals he corrupted by his example! 
— ^How much more effeftually, and imme- 
diately, might the reformation have been 
promoted, had Henry, laying alide the 
bKndnefs of prejudice, and fubduing the 
turbulence of paflion, been the zealous 
and co'nfiftent fupporter of the Proteftant 
caufe ; the virtuous hufband of one vir- 
tuous wif6, and the parent of children alt 
educated in the found principles of the 
reformation ! — Again, had the popes effec- 
tually reformed themfelves, how might the 
unity of the ^church have been promoted ; 
VOL. !• , p • V ^^ 
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and even the fchifms, which have arifen in 
Prbteftant churches, been diminifhed! It 
would be fuperfluous to recapitulate other 
inflances; thefe, ir is prefumed, being 
abundantly fufGcient to obviate any charge 
of the mofl diftant approach towards the 
fatal doftrine of Ncceffity. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

()72 />^^ dijiinguijhing CharaSlers of Chri/i^. 

ianity. ' ' '/ 

JL HE great leading truths of Scripture 
are few in number, though the fpirit of 
them is difFufed through every page. — 
The being and attributes of the Almighty j 
the fpiritual worihip which he requires ; 
the introduftion of natural and moral evil 
into the world ; the reftoration of m^n ; 
the life, death, charadler, and offices of the 
Redeemer ; the holy example he has given 
us ; the divine fyftem of ethics which he 
has bequeathed us j the awful fanftions with 
which they are inforced ; the fpiritual 
nature of the eternal world j the neceffity 
of repentance ; the pardon of fin through 
faith in a Redeemer ; the offer of divine 
affiftance ; and the promife of eternal life. 
The Scripture alfo defcribes a multitude of 
charafters, which exemplify its truths ; 

p 2 whofe 
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whofe lives bear teftimony to the perfec- 
tion of the divine law ; and who, however 
clouded with infirmity, and fubjeft to 
temptation, yet, afting under its authority 
and influence, evince, by the general tenor 
of their conduct, that they really embraced 
religion as a governing principle of the 
heart, and as the motive to all virtue in 
the life. 

In forming the mind of the royal pupil, 
an early introduftion to thefe Scriptures, 
the depofit of fuch important truths, will 
doubtlefs be confidered as a matter of prime 
concern. And, as her mind opens, it will 
be thought neceflary to point out to her, 
bow one great event leads to another, ftill 
greater ; till at length we fee a feries 
accompliflicd, and an immoveable founda- 
tion laid for our feith and hope, which at 
once contains every effential principle of 
moral virtue and genuine happinefs. 

To have given rules for moral eonduft 
might appear, to a fuperficial obferver, th« 
aptefl: method of improving our nature. 

And, 
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And, accordingly, we find fuch a couric 
generally purfued by the ancient mo- 
ralifts, both of Greece and Afia. Of this, 
it is not the leafl inconvenient refult, that 
rules muft be multiplied to a degree the 
moft burthenfome and perplexing. And 
there would be, after all, a neceffity for 
inceflant alteration, as the rules of •ne age 
could not be expeded to correfpond with 
the manners of another. This inconve«- 
nience might, perhaps, in fome degree be 
avoided, by entailing on a people an un*. 
deviating famenefs of manners. But, even 
when this has been effefted, how. oppref- 
fively minute, and how difguftingly trivial 
are the authorized codes of inftrudion! 
Of this, every frefli tranflation from the 
moral writings of the Eaft is an exempli* 
fication; as if the mind could be made 
pure by overloading the memory ! 

It is one of the perfeftions of revealed 
religion, that, inftead of multiplying rules, 
it eftabliflies principles. It traces up right 
conduA into a few radical, difpofitions, 

P3 which. 
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which, when once fully formed, are the 
natural fources of correfpondent temper 
and aQion. To implant thefe difpofitions 
then, is the leading objeft of what we may 
Yenture to call the Scripture philofophy. 
And as the heart muft be the feat of that 
'which- is to influence the whole man, fo it 
Is chiefly to the heart that the holy Scrip- 
tures addrefs themfelves. Their objefik is 
to' make us love what is rights rather than 
/to occupy our underftandings with its 

theory. Knowledge puffeth up^ fays one of 

... - - . - - 

our divine inftruftors, but it is Love that 

edifi^fh. And the principle which is here 

' aflumed, will be found moft ftriftly true, 

* that if a love of goodnefs be once thoroughi- 

. ly^implaiiteicl, we Ihall not. need many 

/rules'; but we fliall aQ: rightly from what 

i^'t may almofl call a noble kind of inftinfl:, 

' *' If thine eye be Tingle,^* fays our Saviour, 

^« thy Whole body fhall be full of light.*' 

tDiif religion,- as taught in the Scripture, 

idoes,"in this* - very inflance, evince its 

^^heavedy t)r%in. • St; Paul, vehofe peculiar 
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province it feems to have been, to explain, 
as h were, fcientifically, the great doftrines 
of his mafter, gives us a definition of 
Chriftianity, which out-does at once in 
brevity, in fuUnefs, and even in fyflematic 
exaftnefs, all which has been achieved in 
the art of epitomizing, by the greateft 
mailers of human fciences,— f^^/VA which 
worketh by love. 

It is not too much to affirm, that this 
exprefiion fubdantially contains the whole 
icope and tenor of both Teftaments ; the 
fubftance of all morality, and the very life 
and foul of h^man virtue and happinefs. 
A want.of attention to what St. Paul means 
hj faith J too generally makes the fenfe of 
the paffage be overlooked. But, the well- 
direded ftudent will difcem, that St. Paul 
affumes exa£Uy what has been intimated 
above, that God's objeft in Revelation, is 
not merely to convey his w///, but alfo to 
manifeft him/elf; not merely to announce 
laws for reftraining or regulating conduft, 
but. to difplay bis own nature and attributes, 

P4 fo 
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Jo as to briog back to himfelf the. hearts 
9q4 afFecUons of fallen man; and that, 
.accordingly, he means by faith, the efFec- 
.tiial and iinpreffive apprehenfion of God, 
jhus manifefted. In his language, it Is 
,pQt a.nptipn of the intelleft, nor a tradition 
.coldly rtfiding in the recoUedion, which 
Jh^ Scriptures exhibit, but ah adual pisr- 
fuafion of the divine realities. It is., in 
.fliort, fuch a conviaion of what is revealed, 
^a§ gives it •sai efficacy equal, for every 
jpraGical purpofe^ to that which is derived 
vtbrovgh the evidence of our fenfes. 

Faith then, in St. Paul's language, is 

, religion iji its fimplcft, inward principle. 

. Jt is the deep and efficacious impreffion, 

which the Qianifeitation of God made to 

us ^ in. Scripture, ought in all reafon to 

i produce in ppr hearts ; but which it does 

notj>rpducq until, in anfwer to our eameft 

prayi^r, his hply Spirit « opens," as it were, 

. \^ our hearts," to receive the things which 

-are thus pref^^nted to our minds. When 

the ^wfeen reaUties-of Jpeligion are abl^ to 

T do 
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60 more with Us than the tempting objeas 
of this vifible world, then, and not before, 
is the divine grace of faith really formed 
within us. 

That this is the fcriptural idea of faith, 
/will 'appeat at once, from a perulal of that 
moft interefting portion of Scripture, the 
elevefith chapter to the Hebrews^ The 
definition, with which the chapter com- 
mences, ftatcs this precifc notion ; — ^^* Faith 
is the fubftantiation of things hoped for, 
the demonftration of things not feen*/' 
And the inftances adduced are moft fatis- 
fadory exemplifications. ** By faith, Noah, 
being warned of God of things not feen as 
yet, being ntoved with fear, prepared an 
ark," &c. " By faith, Mofes forfook 
Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king, 
for he endured as feeing him who is ihvi^ 

^ 1 thus venture to flrengthen the escprelHons ia 
the authorized tranfl^tion, in jorder to convey fome 
clearer idea of the original ternis, which, the bed 
critics allow, have, perhaps, a (^vct to which not 
Si^gUfh WQrds can do Ju&icc, 

fible..*^ 
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fible." « With the heart," fays St. PauU 
** man believeth unto righteoufnefs ;** that 
is, when the infinitely awful, and inexpref- 
fibly engaging views of God, manifefting 
himfelf in the Scripture, as our creator^ 
Redeemer, and fanftifier, really and ef- 
icftuaHy imprcfs themfelves on our hearts, 
fo as to become the paramount principle 
of inward andoutward condufl: ; then, and 
tiot before, we are, in the Scripture fenie, 
believers. . And this faith, if real, muft ^ 
produce love; for, when our minds and 
hearts are thus tmprcflfed, our afFeftiohs 
muft, of neceflity, yield -to that impreffion. 
if virtue, faid '^ a heathen, coul<t Ibe feen 
with human eyes^, what ' aftbnHhing love 
vrould it excite in us I St. Paul's divine 
-faith realizes fhis-very -idea,- If Mofes 
** endured asj/^^/>^ him whois invifible^** it 
•cottld only be, becaufe, in feeing -God, he 
-Ibehcld what filled up his whole foul, and 
To' engaged his hopes and fears j' but, above 
*aH, ^is loine; as- tciraife. himp^bove^the low 
allurements of the world, and the puny 
^ " menaces 
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menaces of mortals. It is faid of hiait 
that *' he accounted even the reproach of 
Chrift greater riches than the treafures of 
Egypt,'* a preference which implies the 
ftrongeft qffe^ion^ as well as the deepeft 
mtvi^iiQn. His cafe, then, dearly illuf- 
trates what St, Paul fays oi frntb wtfriing 
by love. His apprefaex^on of God being 
{o deep and lively, as to fix his fupreme 
love on that fupreme excellence, which 
was thus, at it were, viii.ble to his mind ) 
the current of his temper, and the courfe 
gi his aftions, followed this paramount 
diredion of his heart. 

The Scripture then, in reality, ' does not 
fo much teach us h9w to be virtuous, as, 
if we comply with its indention, afhially 
makes us fo. It is St. Paul's argument 
through th^ ILpiftle to the Romans, that 
even the mod perfed code of laws which 
could be given, would fall infinitely ihort 
of our exigences, if it only gave the 
rules, without infpiring us v^th the dif# 
pgfition. 

The 
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. The law of Mofes had giren admirable 
moral precepts, and even the fages of the 
heathen world had found out many ex- 
cellent maxims ; but, an infpiriting prin- 
nple, by which men might be made to love 
goodnefs, as well as to kmw it, was that 
t)f which, the Gentiles, and, in fome mea- 
fore, the Jews alfo, flood in need. And 
to furnilh this principle, by infpiring fuch 
a. faith in God, as muft produce love to 
God, and, by producing love to God, 
become operative in every fpecies of 
i^irtue, is avowedly the fupreme objefl: of 
the Gofpel of Chrift. 

:. And, therefore^ ii is, that the Scripture 
repr^efents to us fads, and docJrrines founded 
on fafts, rather than theories ; becaufe fa^s 
are alone fitted to work on the heart. In 
theories, the underftanding afts for itfelf j 
in apprehending fafls^ it afts fubferviently 
to the higher powers of the foul, merely 
furnifhing to the affections thofe objeQs for 
which they^natiwa^y logk •, and diflinguifh- 
ing falfe and feduftive appearances- from 
" ^ real 
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resi fources of delight and comfort. In 
this way the facred Scriptures make the 
fuUeft ufe of ouf rational powers, uniformly 
prefenting fuch fafts, as grow clearer the 
more feverely tbey are examined: com- 
pletely fatisfying our underftandings, as to 
their aptnefs, to the great purpofe of work- 
iDg on our hearty, and, on the >«hole, mak- 
ing our religion as reafonable, as if, like 
mathematical tnith, it had been exclufively 
addre&d to our intelleta j while its influ- 
ence on the rightly difpofed heart, gives 
fuch an inward proof of its divinity, as no 
merely rational fcheme^ could, in the nature 
of things, poffefs. 

Let, then, the royal pupil be carefully 
taught, that Chriftianity is not be examined^ 
nor the facred Scriptures perufed, as if they 
were merely to be beUeved, and remem- 
bered, and held in fpeculative reverenpe. 
But, let it rather be impreffed upon her, 
that the holy Scriptures are God's great 
means of producing in her heart, that awe 
of his prefence^ that reverence of his.ma- 

jefty. 
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/ jcfty , that delight in his infinite perfefUohs^ 
Aat pradical, aflfeflionate knowledge of the 
only true God, and of Jefus Chrift whotti 
he has fent, which conftitutes the refiy the 
peace^ xhtjirengtby the lights the confolation 
oEcYtry foul which attains to it. Let her 
be taught to regard the oracles of God, 
not merely #as a light to guide her fteps, 
but, as a facred fire tq animate and invigo- 
rate her inmoft foul. A purifying flame, 
like that upon the altar, from whence the 
feraph conveyed the coal to the lips of the 
prophet, who cried out, " Lo ! this bath ' 
touched my lips, and mine iniquity is taken 
away, and my fin is purged." 

That fear of God, which the Scripture, 
when ufed as it ought, never fails to in- 
fpire, is felt by the poffeflbr to be effential 
wifdom J and that love of Gody which it is 
no lefs fitted to excite, is equally acknow- 
ledged by him, whom it influences, to be 
at once eflential virtue, and eflential hap- 
pinefs : and both united, are found to be 
that pure element in which rational intelli- 
gences 



gfenee^ ire foriiied to live, aod out of 
which they muft ever be perturbed and 
miferable. 

But, to make the Scriptui;e thus effica- 
c^us, it maft be fludied according to the 
will of him who gave it. : It is faid of our- 
Satviour in the inftance of his difciples,— - 
" Then opened h^ their underftandings, that 
they might underftand the Scriptures ;** 
and it is faid of Lydia, St. Paul's firft con- 
vert at Philippi, " That the Lord opened 
her heart, to attend to the things wl^ch' 
were fpoken pf Paul.** We read of others 
of ^hom it is faid, " The Gofpel was 
preached, but it did not profit them, bc- 
caufe it was not mixed with faith in them 
that heard it.'** What follows? evidently, 
that the Scripture to be read eifedually, 
muft be read devoutly J with earneft and 
conftauit prayer to him whofe word it is, 
that he would fo imprefs it on our hearts 
by his good fpirit, as that it may indeed 
become the power of God unto falvation. 
** If any man lack wifdom, let him afk it of 

6 God/' 
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God,'* fays St. James, "wbo givcth to att 
men liberally, aad upbraideth run, and it 
Ihall be givjen him.'* 

. But, one grand peculiarity of Chrifti- 
anity remains ftill tP be mentioo6d,-*-Thdt 
it addreffes.us not merely. as ignorant, but 
a& prejudiced and corri^ j not is mtvelf 
iieeding initruftion, but ac^ requiring fe« 
formation. This reformation can only he 
accompHIhed, theie prejudices, thefe cor^ 
ruptions,, can only be remor^, by divine 
power. It k a new creatimi of the foul, 
requiring no lei^ than its o»ginal formation,' 
the hand of the. diviBfe artificer. " Th^ 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
fpirit of God; they are foofiflmefs uotO' 
him.**. God muft reveal them by his- 
fpirit; he muft produce die (fifpofition to^ 
receive them. ' 

To this end,, no kind laf previous . know^ 
ledge is more condu<?iye, than .the -know-' 
ledge of ourfelves, as falfcn, depraved, and" 
heiplefs creatuves; and, therefore, deeply 
rc^qttiring fome fuch gracious inisrpofition 

in 



Mtbur hxfmr afi;thati whK* ii^ SsriptuDc 

no infthiaion CStt'lw »|Qtfi:iil4i^pBnfiblf{i^ 
«he r^jyal-^pBl^lfc (htottiwrf itrbjdkt tctUH to 
49)pr«r$ d^iNrcmtedi ihat,Uit OUa Ibe^flBiias 
..on » level wiA tlift :nlea?eftM<»fr h^rfcllto*. 
\c*<ai»fe9* Tbaitj ^oi« the ^^tntalcikrup- 
t»n of eiwjjt.liiftllto heirti 4(tiMgr<sr atid- 

He,eMtie$ abottt wkh UnMnxtMt <}f bikicr* 
l»tfcj vhidijilf not eovdar«aOed by ^ 
abbve tneiiatvifirlUf^Mttiit&lfitfroogtitfae 
i»!hole foiili, iHagm thftjcfafraaer, ^nd 
•liiforder the lif<s, Thai; ditt ' iBa|%naiit 
pnncipl*,. while: ipitdomiiiaitt^.wai aditatt 
bm: oC a ^adomf add defadtve&mbhuice 
.«rf virtjuc, ^hkh; teilfrfatwii erer diffip««f , 
M^ ftfam. ^^^hteM die Inaitnei^er receives 
Mki- somhrt'Wbo adi ^pnautnete ^ 
hourly calamitk» whiok tlk prodd, the fcff. 
waied, die voluptuous, are infliaing oa 
themfelves } which rend and lacerate the 
boibm, while no eye perceives it? Who 
' ''*^''' O., can 
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cto ^pr6fs- the daily diftppointmcnt, tfie 

alternate Sever ^nd kintude of him, whofe 

<heart kiK)\h of lie reft, but what this- dif- 

-' Who tifica is happy ? He alonci whet^i* 

.pria(^ oir fufeje^, who^ !&«>agh the powe^ 

fel^ ajffd'friutary iisflnen^fe of fevcated 

wUgion-iii Ws heaJt, is fe iinpreflfed ^kh 

Ithings iimfible, as to dfefuperibr to'thc 

vicifiituded of <^inortiility : >^ho *ib t^eliev^ 

and feeb what Is co&tsdned^iti the BiUg, -er^ 

to make Oo($ fife Fefilgl^,^hi9Saviour,^^Ms 

!traff^ and iti?iie-pca€dcal':holiiie& the chief 

*objei% of hii^ptttfuii.f^ lb fuch a one hcs 

.JKble, and his clolet, are>a'COimtexpoife to 

.aii the trials^ and the viqletice to ^ which* h^ 

onay be esqKJTcd. . ^AThou Ikdlt hide thttm 

jpmSj^t fays die.Fiaknlft^ ^* by thine' own 

iprefence^ ikrm iite pixanrokiiig Jof all-mevi^ 

cthon fhidtkeq>lhemfed-etlyin4hy pavilidii, 

-Trbm th^ ftcife, of tongutfs.^' 
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BCklPTURE EViDEMCES, &C« i2y 



.GHAP.XBt. : 

/ ' . 

On, tbe^^criptun Evidences of Cbrifiu^mty*^^ 

Tb£, Cbri/iiofi Religion peculiarly adapted 

. to the Esdgencies ^ iMan y and. efp^iaUy 

. calculated to^ Jufifly jibe defeat of limtben 

Pbilofpphy^ r > , 
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JijF ChriJliaj^ity Wer^e ; eKfLmiaed wtb atten- 
tion and canclpujify it wof(}d |)e found tQ 
conta^in: irrd&ftibk . evi<|enc6 of its (^vine 
oijgm. Thofa who bay^ Spraied continued 
trains of arg upiCTit ja its fupport> have, no 
douljt, :Qften ferved very valuable purpofes ; 
b)it ' it i$ certain, tha^ convi^on naay be 
attained in a n^uah fpipler.inethod. In 
fa€k,Jit Arx>uld anply a very ye^ibnabl^ 
cbarg'^ againil Chriilianity, if its prpoSi 
were of fuch ia pature, as that none but 
{cholars <^ philofopbers could feel thtir 
C9ficluj(ivend9* 

0^2 A book 
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A book exifts in the world, purportfaig 
to contain the authentic records, and au- 
thoritati\ne principles of the one true reli- 
gion. It is obvioufly tioi • the work of one 
perfon, or of one age. Its earlieft pages, 
on the contrary, are, beyond all fober ijucf- 
tion, the hiofl ^-ancient • writings in the 
world ; while its later parts were tx)nfcfredly 
compofcd at a lime much within the Kmits 
of hiftoric certainty ; a time indeed, with 
which we are better acquainted than wit{i 
any othef ^(Jrfed in the rietK)fpe<S of ancieni 
hiflory ;^aRQ which, like a- diftairt emmencc 
brightly illuminated- by therrays of the fun, 
IS diftinSly feen, while intermediate tracts 
are involved fH impenetrjrWe m>ft» 
' Againil'tfic authority of thk moft in- 
terefting rbhinre, mtrhb^rlefe ofojeSi^Qs 
have been yrffed. Botj who has 'yet clearfy 
and fatrsfrffofily fhewrt fco^V its-fexifteiicey 
in the fbrmrdt beard, fCinv^'berationdliydc*' 
coulited- ft)?,- ofn the fuppdfittoR. of itfi fffti- 
ridufnefs ? I'hat a i&ri^ ol rec^dd- origi- 
nating fo varioufly both as to tiitie,oGcaiio9iy 
- -" and 



and circumftfintce, ; iliould incolim'^ aCmne 

tofafcurityoif <ilfEcaliy,Tor ev^ii in'fbme ki* 

ftknce6, apparent' incDngruhy^ "is- fiatsly no 

caufe of wonder; and, riaat thdc iftioiild 

be 4welt upon and espaggemted, by perfons 

boftiie to the priiicipks which . the "JVioiutiie 

cbntains, and which 4ts ^iith voiild.6fta* 

bliih, is moft natural* But, which of thafar 

dbjedori has ever jbefta atde to fnbftitutc 

a fyftem iefs liable to objedioli ? IJave ^y 

of them given a fati«lafikory folutioa pf 

the unparalkiJed-difficnlties wtichclog' 

ibeir hypotRefis I ^W^ich ctf them has ev^ 

atteMptiid f^IIy:^ explain the fimpk phss^^ 

itomeiion df feeh a voUime bcSi^/ ial.the 

w6rld, on th^ (i^pofitioo; sof < febocaiion or 

iitipofture? ' » • '*• ♦>• •• "^ 

- This' book dtvKk^iiifelf ima t««> great 

portions, the firft'€^ntafcing4ifac> account of 

a"pfepat!itory reSgicm^ given to a^fif^glci 

riatibn ; ihe latter d^ft-ibitig thf: ^axsx^ioxt 

df'ihe Ifcheme, i& fir as to fit this r^Iigba 

f6r general ben^^^ai^ unlimited ^i^ioa^ 

0^3 Refpefting^ 



RcfpeSing the firit great portiOT, which 
^e call the Old Tcftament, the Jeadiog 
•features appear peculiarly ftrikuig* In 
this book alone, during thofe ages, wa« 
maintained that firft gr^at truth, of there 
being onlyonz living wid true God ; which, 
though now fo univerfally acknowledged, 
was then unconceived by the polifeft nations, 
and moft accwiplilhed philofophers. And 
refpefting both portions of this book, but 
efpeciaUy the latter, kiiown by the name 
of the New Tcfftament, this no lefs intereft-s 
ing remark is to be inadci that, in feyery 
effential point, the fame view is taken of 
man's: ^akneffcs and wants, of the nature 
of the.bumaiLnund, lind what is;i[ijecefla^ 
to its eafe and comfort, as is takensby th? 
wifeft heathen philoli)iAi6rs i with ijii?; pieft 
important . diflferenc*, bowever, that th? 
^biifgosd of man, that;^<«r^ ffrennial nfen^ 
tal bappinefs, about wjiich they fo much 
difcouricd^ after which they fo eagerly 
panted^ but of whith they fo tjonfcfledly 

failed. 



fi^J^^y «S4 tlie . feeling of k, 4rf«ibed.;jft 
fiich Jaaguflgc asf ibcarfib fo./j* 21^ it js^poC* 
fib^e &r ImiliaA «¥i«effi«ft tor beari S^ 




nature. -. - ■' . , • . ' ', ■.•• 

. Mi^j w« be :aUpited» la this .connexion, 
tei giye . a -^perficijal flqjtcb^ of , the . defeS^ 
m tbe fyftem df the ancieot philoJ|ppj[|<%»i 
Thf^. \>dk£ip,.SL life to o(»iiie vi^ €ox#)^ 
to afe^,: aiMi eym in iheon ^ keli$f,wa$ 
Wghly ^efisftive. Thofcwho. affcrted it, 
fii9kua«aed it otdy ia a .fpecOh^ive ai^d 
ib^tical way i a»d it would not he cafy to 
yt^iice aaJoA^m^ cifLthcir..ufmg.$wy 
do^JariOA qf: rcwacds and fi»tifluiiebt$.ia^ 
fa^re fta^^ as their h^rs$ment infa^m^tif^ 
pirtt^f Tk^ 4ecoiate4 th^r fyft^m with 
haautilal hymgh on the.MioiQi^tality of. the 
&»irhut#ey^daot fupport ft upon i^/i 
fe«fi«kr ]rh<<ftjva$^ jhewfore, no fouodatieii 
te^JlfW^fjy^- iri'^^^ i^MieefH bad ho? 
ai|id her Tartarus. It appf^rs, 
q^4 however. 




• t- 



tew^eti; that tk&/^%^^y of Gceece an4 
JliLome, in^^M'^i^tion as rit ^3Aced^< di(^ 
itfflied th€ ^^gth <&f the impr^Hion jvbicli 
the poeti ^a4 tABdt di^ the mindg of the 
Vulgar ; '4nfd, Aus the.yeryrdigion of the 
hg^ tend^ to l^n/tfundiig the people, 
the fenfe of a futnre refponfibility, 

The anoimt ^hiloropheri had nb idei of 
what we difignate by th^ na«&iS of the ^ra^ 
kftdl mny '^ Goi. ' They had fome con- 
ieption of Ws- b»onty^ of. hfe - providcmial 
care, of all M^ MtaHal p«afeaio»s j and;, of 
fome cvw- <^ his monal ^^eltenties ; f^t 
exaraplcyofhisbeMvxileHdiandjuftice. 3ut, 
theiil tiflttied nvifdom nel?«r framed a fen- 
t^nce Uk6^ thai fai whk^it&e true Ood wa$ 
i«evealed to !M^f(^ J >* He Loi-d^ the Lwd 

^^' i^*^^^^^ and gradou6,:^Qrgiving ini* 
q6%,' mcfgreiUon,' and fin, aiid th« vHl! 
by no itte«i!i8 4:lt6ar the giiilty:^^ -feiB^en 
this t^att of Ae:tharaae^of Cted; that- Ae 
Scrijliwe i^'4b abiHKiantly ftiJK • sthis'ig* 
iftoraiice 61 ^ mehf 'of -Gbd ^ aflfocfetdd 
iflelf is ifie Hg^thfens, t^Hh'taudh other 

religious 
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rdigiotis and moral btindxiefs. ' Farom thi^ 
igDoraace^ that Q6d wa» merciful, their 
dnly m^ns 4f |^lba<3nrg diemfelve$ that 
Aejtirete in his fawur,^^ lo aflUme that 
they were upright. '^And; \di&t» cftimattf 
die moral coA&(fuence& df an habitual 
e&rt to reprefent to oarfelves ali our own 
a£tioftg/aJ not having any of fhfe guik of 
fia^ mA fes not impeaching our claims to 
file jiiftice of t^e Almighty ? The lofty fen- 
tinffnt^ that they wei^ thetnfelved a fpecie^ 
gfXkkis, wasfometimesrefoit^d'to^'^atonce 
a^ a Ibijrce of felf-ctthiplacency^ afltd aH tile 
fti|i^dftd means of virtue* Th^Stmd af- 
fe€ted to rife fuperior to the temptations of 
flte body, • to ^ foar above all fenfe of gutlt,- 
and 2^ dread of pain, by thifaid-of^n* ex- 
travagant, and- almoflr athdftfcitf«ntiment, 
whidli was oppofite to comtnon'-fenfe; and 
faibveffive of all true humility^ a quality 
whioh is Ae v^ bafis of Ghrif^ian virtue^ 
He w%u5 his own God: for he afiumed to 
Wmfelf to be able, by his own ibength, if 

he 
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^•wcmld but exert it^ to tiiumph* ioycr. 

£»tQne; in other words^ over Providtnoey 

^ver pain, fear, and deadi kfelf ; s^d to» 

mky by the fame ftrri^h, into a participa* 

Am of the nature of the Eternal. Tbijs, 

9ir w eminent writer has obferved, " thofc 

•who endeavoured to cure voluptuoufoefi^ 

jrefortfid to pride as the means of virtue'? 

Ia the Jattetr ages, indeed, not a few ^fip,^ 

pear to have been at once elaEi^ed by Stoical 

pride^ and diffolved in Epicurean luxury;^ ' 

Their dodriue even of. a Provideacey 

conne£^eda$ it was wKh th^ .merely mmi-: 

dane fyftem,. led to mu^h mifeoM^^^off 

of the.Piaiture pf true n^orality, aud^ gioft. 

fuperftit^on^ Ifrom .ignorance . of :^iire 

retribution, they infifted that srktm. smd 

vice received their, ex^d recomi^iice i^€» 

They were religious^ tb|»:efore^ ^m ts^ 

fuperfUtion, in ^uuujog: thf e^dft«WA;/pjf 

providential interferences in the c^fi^ of the 

(Tomn^Jflion pf palpable ;crimes ; aijd they 

wef^ tempted to efte^emnhoij^ ^ooe^ Imf-^ 

ever 



^vcr fnrfttl, to be tio ;<]£enGes agamft 
Ck»l^ Yrlii(^ God did n(tf J9^ by JMoe 
tetttporal J^turiftimeat tv*. ; . 

\Sttcfa.ap|)€^t to bflnre!.'beeB &me o£ ^ 
cbief defidenciesiof the hoai^n fyftemi « 
{jrftem ^Uch ftroi^ pbiots out the turatt 
of fnch a l%ht as that which the Gofpd 
affords* The phslofophets theni&lve^fi^^mttl 
confdous. of' fome gt^eat defed, 2n'i that 
the very revelation which CUiriAianky lm$ 
fumifhed, fupplied all that ^as neceSaay. m 
iDan^ and cdmea recommended' by the ac» 
tocwJ^c^ed occafiottrforit.^ ^ "^ 

, Ji^w^ Ariking ase the peculimtiid, .^Mk 
ffbirioiis the faperi<»&y^ lA^hkh^^Yen on^ it 
Jidlattendve parufaU fill die mind^iX^f ibe 
Seriotts reader of 4^- Scripture i Bf^j ^hi> 
iiBidiatioSflei writer^ whfP ha^4b m^cK^ 
tjlkai Its mod olrrious fii^ into lober cda* 
Sd«caticMa? who has ^tsempted ta exfi^m 
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♦ A ftriking inftjuice €f£ this difpofition to abufe 
the ^odrme of Providence, was exhibited in'lhc 
{pa^h of Nktti t& his f oUicn, tf ttr they 5ra« db£eii£f 
f4 at Syracufe, 

how 



hfv the writers of the Old Tfeftamcnt, 
iR>«ld .diffetia« they hat« ddite from all 
the writers in the worlds not «cmly in main- 
trftiihg fo: ptim- a theology, but in conneft- 
fcg.wkh it a natioftal hiftory, through which 
ib&t theology p(a(!es at-^ ehain^ binding 
isB^bcr and identifying itfelf . with thdr 
t^itdle fyftem^ civil and religious } Tim 
lBfii>ry^invo!viiig.ft^pernatural events, may 
te^a/ lieafon why the wilful infldei ibould 
i^eStjt wirhont etxaminatioiQt But let hid 
«ha pretends io candmir^ atfentively con^ 
£d€t.thefe records, and try if he can |i^ 
jl^ levin. aft oudiae of Jewiih hift<i^rf, from 
whjk^^h<ileimra4na^lou$ m^ fhiS) 

be • tonliftently excluded.- -There a-pe fi^ 
inihk parrat^n;* which (^nnot ba^Tputed^f 
#ie Jews iieoeffariJy having a- Mftor^ -afff 
well as othernation^ t^nl^:fober iii6d<^^/ 
ikmi end^WttX: ^^ tnafc^^ cMit-an feyf)ollteli 
tic hiftory. forthem, in which, le^ing out 
e1r«ry:thingmiraculous^.all die- felftevideiit 
piueaomena ihall be' accdUntad i&r with 
fibilofbphic plaofibility. If tbi$^-be j)oflible, 
?xi . ' why 



I9i}iy ^sdt iiot t^en*attcm{>tedi{t^BiM if lifi^ 
be. really isiipra^Ueabki -I ti&^^ if cl»flt 
e!f exits da«a£buaily fo'naake Jup:the fatbd^xii 
(£ieir naaoKdhiftoFy^.as di0t^ 210 hiiio^ 
w(t»uld be 'Mi^ i£ ■ tfaey i ware ito \ be laicdir 

aoay^; thdnulct; feme IdfvKe^ - thiecnry^ 4^ 
devifed^ : to^0spiain hj)^ a ^hUfedry, thus ^i^ 
Ghifitisly ^iban^^ vfhould'-Sapi'co]^^^ 
with a theology as exchiilvti^ idrue? Lei 
tbe'fober/d^t!prov<e^i£ Ub.<kiv that: k 
^^ uti^;^orthy bf ihe GoftdF sah;u«:i» 

ferenae^ th&t^tiJatt&my wbSch albney of ail 
tbe otatioos {o£.ifhe esurtfa;^ ddcbd^xdedgeii 
him; or let hiinLfc^arit^r^vif -he' be OM) 
tiiat'iiatioQalixesgf^gakioiilof .'Jtbe^rite Obdl^ 
fK»n Itbeir beiief • b£ tbofti dSkvo^ifbing iiw 
^cpofetions^i if!.they aUteriadsaowledgad 
die Tighif^l fowhsign^ of Icka tinswrfe^ mha 
Iklxevedi-tii^ tfaatfl fi$v«^g» had ^gnaliy^ 
loanifeftieddbsaifetf iitdieft- behftlf^ caatbe^ 
deift &dtr that cbe -bdidf ' of ihe e7etit» 
was. not d&ntlal ta^^e/ackno^iHodgni^ 
of the iuppofed author df.odi]qpr?iOr''«3l 

he 
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be ai£bit^ihat.the::e(lftb>HOiinQii( of Sichz 
W^ih amoiigflr thjit people^. wb(>iia(ve;&ice 
afi^t}i9r €ommiiiiimt:ed u to.famanyrothar^ 

l«fepi,^€|dly;4oLiQ«obrq,ceiti JJdy^ will be 
fi^rly^ afiert.Jthatfuch apatpofe di4flot 
y^Bli^. ^<t -<onfl(te»lly warrant. the veryv 
isjfid of iuteifdltaon^ uwbich tbejewilh hi^ 

:.:&it4et.ti^JiDneft iefi4|I^.tf fuck there 
l»^ Jtakei Jbrifhet into t^ie^iBQeouitt ib^ 
Bitimer; in;.iirhi£faLihe:jB(iliQtgia^$:j:Q|: tho 
eoe :^ue . Cbd iiaiKe. ad»d upan that J^e^ 
id^«' LiStMm fisocun^ thQiprii^d^ 
tb& |ewtih:.;m2r^;#&>.aiUlifie where :dfc^ 
ias^t&e ^Qcittt J»rwblyw die i gimiiiifi ^eceftsr 
efvvimie s^e fd^ pt&Gdcailj. : pcDYided ; fbiu 
Lcftla^ t^ead thfi;£BMm&j^ moft cordis 
effiifii^s jof ^ 0Id.Teft»Btiit IpMs^iaaaA 
fey^r ^hete i^lfe the? aiithcar; ofJteiigi amt 
of ^aU gQodj'is iki fii% jfiCQgiuia^ 
imfrhiy ;^dQfejcdl^,_X.etJbini: confidfer .lalie 
C2ipaft«lfttls«ito£^^^^^ felf- 

crndnatiiig iceebt&;js£ tbcii^ 
fie. '' find 



ft[i(it £kr theih ^^ny- Ih&dow 6f {lamM- M 

tfae'hift<$i^y'o^ii;iankkid. Let th^ msin of 

^^/i;if{^;^ot)f(fei'v^6 ho\9'th€ mihdstof-'the wtiiett^ 

.^^re ele^^tedj^ on what a'ftKmg andSeady 

pilt!6ii{ th^ fbardd. • Liet ifae na^ ol^tfitttit 

^^^ ho^ d^'ply their h«ar6 wm e^ 

^g^sd ; a&xd l^t the in&nof kerning iCQtfB^- 

pAi^ what fae-xtiaid&faerc^ wkfar ill th^ hi»' 

come^ fkoAi Heathen poets^ . £ig«8^ or latvv* 

^vets ; aad thsh; let ii^ be iobarly prd- 

.nouticed^ " whedier it is conoenrable'ftbat aHr 

ihk ihcuM exiflr^ :v;idu}ut fo^ie adeqiiaate 

caufe, and, Whether. iaixycaiife can;. be fo 

radonaU^affigned^ as that whidr tfaieir ve* 

nerable Iawgi\rer . has himfelf expreflfed; ih 

$Qnns:tbe mofi.critiadly appdfite; -ahd the 

moA unaffb&edlyatnpi^ifive ? ".A&i^wi*' 

faysJie, *^ ijfthr days that jfre paft,^ nMdh 

" were before theej'TiiiKref the day thafG^ft 

" aeated mad upoo ejirth j and aflc ftoA 

'' thejone fidex)f heaven' to th^ other^ wheu 

^* ther there hatfa .been* any. foch &inj^ ^ 

^^ tl^8 great things is, <>r hath beiin h^^ 

^^ like iti >DId.ev4r people ^ar the voi<i( 

•'of 
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<«ctf'Gpd> Cpeafciftgt put. pf the mHi 
<^ the firei^s thou .^3^ :be»rd» anl.Jiy^i^ 
*^ or hw' God 'alfoy^: to. giJ and take hi|:a 
^*.jat natio© fixasrLthe tnidft of another ^%ttw, 
«% ioniptatiflns> b^ figB% and hy ^s^pn- 
••ulcrfci and) by tvar, ind by-^ ojit-ftrftched 
-••iftfiBt^ anAl)y great terrors^ fcccordljitg tp 
**'ali that tii«: Lord yodr God did for yaii, 
-•^-ihEgyptjbe^re yooticy^,?. Unto thee 
«* it tiasiflifewii that tha Lord .He is r€feod> 
<^ theire^id iK>ne -el& befide lum. ^fisunftt 
**^.tfae^efbrc^ thi&. day,varKt confideTi it in 
** tWnc heart, that Ae.Lcad^ He k.Godi 
«^;in;hcaYbi above, and .upon thtndath 
<^ bbneatih, diere is none elfe*7 
: Iffttchbe the ihetitable.ccmchifiQa: M'^ 
fpe^tki^ /the Qld Tdkainient, how imich 
rinOfi^ irfa0AH>l<^ ^^ft be the inipseffipii 
ngiade by thf New 1 x^e peculiarity which 
w#g adverted to above^ ought, evert in 'the 
jtifs of a phHofc^^cai incpxirer, to engagb 
4eep afte])tiQft« I meail, that that to which 
t^eatheii {^Ig^ pointed, as th^ only va&afafe 
^l^oSc <£ h»iBa& pmfuit is,, in this woftder* 
' - ' " ' ful 
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fill volume, defcribed as matter of pojfef^ 
fton. Here, and here only, amongft all 
the records of humin feelings, is happinefs 
ferioufly claimed, and confiftently exem- 
plified. To the importance of this point, 
witnefs is borne by every wilh which a hu- 
man being forms, and by every ligh which 
heaves his bofom. But, it is a faO:, per-^ 
haj)s hot yet fufEciehtly adverted to, that 
at no period do heathen fages feem fo 
ilrongly to have felt the utter inefficiency 
of all their fchemes for attaining this 
object, as at the period when the light of 
Chriftianity diffufed'itfelf through the earth. 
Cicero, that brighteft of Roman lumina- 
ries, had not only put his countrymen in 
pofleffion of the fubftance of Grecian wif- 
dom, to which his own rich eloquence gave 
new force and luftre, but he had adde^ 
thereto the deep refults of his own obfer- 
vations, during a life of the mofl; diverfified 
experience, in a period the moft eventfuL 
And, to this point, he uniformly brings all 
his difquifitions, that man can only be 
VOL. I. R happy 
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happy by a vonqueji over himfelf; by fome 
energetic principle of wifdom and virtue 
fo eftablifhed in his bofom, as to make 
him habitually fuperior to every wrong 
paffion, to every criminal or weak defire^ 
to the attra&ions of pkafure, and the 
Ihocks of calamity* But it was not Cicero 
only 9 who refted in this conclufion : Horace^ 
the gayeft of the Latin poets, is little lefs 
explicit in his acknowledgment, that man 
ihould then only fkid eafe .when he had 
learnt tiie art of flyings in a moral fenfe^ from 
bimfilf. 

To the fcntiment of a great philofopher 
and poet, let us add that 6f a no lefs txxoh 
nent hiftorian. Polybius fays, ^^ it feems 
** that 'men, who, in the praftice of craft 
^^ and fubtlety, exceed all other ammals, 
** may, with good reafon, be acknowledged 
"to be no lefs depraved than they; for 
*^ other animals ate fubfervient only to the 
." appetites of the body, and by them are 
*^ led to do wrong* But men, who hate 
" alfo fentiment to guide them, are guilty 

♦* of 
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<*.of ill cofidmSl, not lefs thrcughthe abnfe 
*^ of their acquired, reafon, thaa from the 
" force of their natural defires *•** 

Although, there&re, the doJEbiflte of 
human depravity, be, AriSly - fpeaking, a 
tenet peculiar to Revelatbn^ fince it is the 
Bible alone which, teaches how fin entered 
into the world, and death, with alLics 
attendant woes and merles, by fin ; though 
k is there alorie '. that we difcover the ob- 
fcurity and confufion which there is in the 
underftanding of the natural man, the 
crookednefs of his will, and the diforder of 
hk affe&ions; though it i$. thete alone 
that we are led to the origin, and^ bleff^d 
be God, to the remedy of this difeafe, in 
t&at renewal of our nature, vhich ic is the 
p^cuiaar office c^ the holy Spirit to eflfed ; 
yet, the. wifer and mons difcermng among 
lihe heathens both felt and ackno\^ledged 
a good deal of the thing itfelf. Th^ ex- 
perienced not a little of the general weight 

f Hampton's Polybitts, ^ook 17. p. 393. 

^ R 2 and 
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and burthen of the eSed^ though they 
were flill puzzled atnd confouaded in 
their inquiry aftierthe caufe. And their 
continual difappointment here^ was an ad-- 
ditional fource : of conviftioii, that .the 
mahdy, which they painted in the deepeft 
eolemrings of language, ^/ir/.exifl:.. They 
feeiued to have a perception, that there 
was an objeft fomewhere which might 
remedy thefe diforders, aM thefe infirnikies, 
fatisfjr thefe defires, and bring all their 
thoughts and faculties into a d«ic obedience 
and happy regulation. They had a dawn- 
ing on their minds, that a capacity for hap^ 
pinefs' was not enlfflrely loft, nor the objeft 
•'to fill and latisfy.it quite out of reacbv^ lia 
faft, they fek the greatnefs of the human 
niind^ but they felt it as avaft .Tacuity,in 
which, after all, they could find nothing' 
but phantoms of happinefs, and realides oft 
mifery. ' . . ♦ :• 

To thefe deep-toned complaints, in whi^h 
att forts and conditions of men. united; 
Ghriftiaiuty ctmies forward to m^kc tb^ 
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firft propofitions ofreKef. She recognizes 
every want and weaknefs precifely as thefe 
feges teprefented it; and flie confidently 
oSers the very remedy for which they fo 
loudly called^ Her profeffed objeQ: is to 
eftablifii, in die human mind, that collateral 
principle of virtuous and happy fuperiority 
to every thing earthly, fenfual, or felfiih, on 
which philofophy had To long fixed its 
anxious, but hdpelefs deiires, and to which 
alone it looked for real felicity. 
* In this view, then, Chriftianity refts her 
pretenfions, not merely on hiftorical evi- 
dences,ho'tt^ev€r fatisfaftory,nor on the fide* 
lity of fuccefSve tranfctibers, however capa- 
ble of proof ; but, on a much more internal, 
and even more conclufive title, its exqui* 
fite correfpondence to the exigences of 
human nature, as illuftrated by the wifeft 
of all ages and nations, and as felt by 
every reflefting child of mortality. 

Let, then, the deeped fentiments of hea- 
then philofophers ' and poets, refpe£ting 
human nature, be difpalfionately compared 

R 3 with 
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with thofe expreffions of. our bleffcd Savi^ 
our, in which h^ particul^irly defcribes t]ie 
benefits to be enjoyed by his faithful fol- 
lowers } and let it be judged, whether there; 
y not fuch a correfpondeiice between what 
ibey ivanty and yAidX be profeffis to beJkQtVy 
as occurs in no other inftance in the inteU 
ie^lual world. — Rejl for their fouls, is what 
they anxioufly fought : and, a ' bumiflg 
fever of the mind, in which corroding care, 
infatiable defire, perpetual difappointment, 
unite in torturing, is the malady of which 
they uniformly complain. Is it not then 
wonderful to hear our Saviour fo admirably 
adapt his language to their very feeUaigs ? 
" Gome; unto me,** fays he, ** all ye* that 
*• labour, and are heavy Ijiden, and I^ will 
*' give you reft. — ^Take rqy yoke upon you, 
V and learn of me, and ye (ball find rejl 
to your fouls." — " He that drinketh of 
this water, fhall thirft again," intimating 
by this very expreflion, the infufficiency 
of every thing earthly to fatisfy the mind, 
^* but he that drmketh of the water that I 

^' fhall 
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** fhall give him, ihall never thirft j J)u.t 
*^ the water that I Ihall give, Ihall be in 
^' him a well of wa^er fpringing up into 
*^ averlafting life/* 

Whoever is acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the ancient philofopher^ muft fee, 
tb»t ba thefe expj:e(Iions our Saviour meets 
J^pir wi(hes j w§ do pot mean to fay, that 
they had or cotild haye any right appre- 
foetifiotw of that pjr^liminary abafement 
yjiich the Scripture mils repentance, and 
which was to put them in poff^ffion of the 
reft aad peace for which they fought, and 
Xbich Chrift does adually beftow. We 
do not mean to fay, that th^ pride of un- 
affifted nature could allow them to fee 
that they were indeed objefts of pure 
.mercy on the part of God j and that their 
Jmowledge of themfelves, or of him^ could 
befuch as to bring the real fpiritof their 
wiihe^ to any adual coincidence with the 
wonderful means, which God, in his good- 
nefe, had devifed to fatisfy them. Though 
they did occafionally exprefs a fenfe of an 

R 4 evil 
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evil nature^ and a wifli for relief from it, 
yet who but the author of our religion 
ever met thofe wifhes ? In "what other in- 
flance has a moral phyfician thus pledged 
liimfelf to relieve agonized human nature ? 
If there be no fuch inftance, the conclufion 
is inevitable : that Chriftianity , from the 
deep importance, as well as the unrivalled 
fmgularity of its overtures, juftly claims 
our moft ferious inquiry, whether what Ijias 
been thus promifed has been adually ac- 
complilhed, 

; Chriftianity has amply provided for this 
natural demand j for it has been ordered, 
th^t while the New Teftament contains 
every principle neceffary for the attainment 
c^ human' happinefs, it fliould alfo give us 
a. perfcft fpecimen of its own efficacy. 
This we accordingly have in the. fuHy de- 
lineated charafter of the Apoftle St. Paul. 
There is, perhaps, no human perfen in all 
antiquity, of whofe inmoft feelings, as well 
as outward demeanor, we are fo well 
enabled to judge, ^ of this great Chriftian 

teacher, 
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teacher. The particulars refpefting him in 
the Afts of the Apoftles, compared with, * 
and illuftrated by, his own invaluable 
Epiftles, make up a full-length portrait of 
him, in which no lineament is wanting. 
And, the wifdom of God, in this fingle 
arrangement^ has fiimifhed a body of evi- 
dence in fop^rt, both of the truth and the 
efficacy of our holy religion, which, when 
attentively e^aimned, will ever fatisfy the 
fincere, and filence the caviller. 

The numberlefs minute and unobvious 
coincidences between the narrative and the 
EpifUes, have been fo illuftrated in a late 
invaluable work ^, as to make the authen*^ 
ticity of both matter of abfolute demons- 
ftration; and, from fuch an inftance of 
Chriftian influence, thusauthenticatedj-the- 
pretentions of Chriftianiry itfelf may be 
brought to a fummary and imequivocai tcft* 

Was St. Paul, ihen, or was he not, aii 
exemplification of that nobly-imagined wifer 

^ Faley'a Horpi Paulinas. 

n»n, 
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man, which the heathen philofophers had 
piftured to themfclves, as the height of 
human felicity ? Does he appear to have 
found that myfterious reft, for which fages 
panted, and which his divine Mafter pur-* 
pofed to beftow ? Did he poifefe that vir* 
tuous and happy fuperiority to every thing 
earthly, fenfual, and felfifi), which was ac- 
knowledged to conftitute the very effence 
of true philofophy ? Let Wm that under- 
(lands human nature read, and anfwer for 
himfelf.-^Let him colled all that has been 
fpoken on this fubjed by Socrates or Plato, 
by Cicero or Seneca, by EpidetvS or Mar- 
cus Antoninus, and judge cooUy, whether 
St. Paul does not fubftsuotiaUy ^xemf^y, 
and I may add, infinitely o(ut?do it all ? 

Horace has celebrated the fortitude of 
Regulus, in one of his moft animated odes ; 
but it may moft foberly be aiked^ what was 
the fortitude of this Pagan hero» when 
compared with that which was unconfci* 
oufly difplayed by St. Paul in his way to 
Jerufalem ? Regulus^ we are told, would 

not 
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not tuin hi3 eyes toward his wife or his 
children. In his heroifm, therefore, he 
finks his humanity. Not fo our Apoftle ; 
while he fears nothing for hiinfelf, he feels 
every thing for thofe around him. " What 
** mean ye thus to weep, and to break my 
** heart/' fays he, "for lam ready, not 
^' to be bound only, but to die at Jerufe- 
** lem, for the name of the Lord Jefus/* 
If this be not perfed magnanimity, where 
was it ever exhibited ? 

I will add but two inftances.— -One ex* 
prefiing the feelings which were habitual 
to himfelf; the other deCcribing that per- 
fection of goodnefs, which he wifhed to 
be purfued by others : and let the 
learned infidel 6nd, if he can^ . a parallel 
for either. In fpeaking of himfelf, after 
acknowledging an ad: of friendihip in thoje 
to whom he writes, he fays, " Not as though 
*' I fpeak in refped of want, for I have 
*' learned in whatfoever ftate I am, there- 
** with to be content. I know both how 
^^ to be abafed, and I know how to 

" abound. 
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" abound. I am mftrufted both to be 
**'full and to be hungry, both to abound 
^^ and to Tuffer need. I can do all things 
•' through Chrift which ftrengtheneth me.*'- 
What a teftimonial this to the faithful- 
n^s of the offer of our Saviour, to which 
we have already referred! How confum- 
mately does it evince, that when he en- 
gaged to fulfil that deepeft of human de* 
fires, the third of happinefs, he proxnifed' 
no more than he was infinitely able to 
perform ! The Apoftle's exhortation to 
others, is no kfs worthy of attention.— 
Finally, brethren, whatfoever things are 
true, whatfoever things are honeft, what- 
foever things are juftj whatfoever things 
are pure, whatfoever things are lovely, 
^ whatfoever things are of good report— 
*' If there be any virtue, if there be any 
** praife, think on thefe things.'* In what 
human words did genuine moral feeling 
ever more completely embody itfelf? Are 
they not, as it were, the very foul and body 
of true philofophy ? But what philofopher, 

before 
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before, him^ after fuch a leflfon to his 
pupils, could have dared to. add the wox'ds 
which immediately follow? — *' The thit^ 
*? which ye have berth learned and received > 
^^ and heard axKl feen ijl me do^ and tt^ 
^' God of peace fliall be with youu*' 

This is a mod imperfeft portion of that' 
body of internal evidence, which even th^ ' 
moft general view of Chriitianity preiibi 
on the attentive and candid xnind: and 
with even -this .beforie us, may it not b^'* 
boldly alkedf what dfeUKe this has come 
withiQ. humf^ knowledge? .On thefe. cha« 
racers of the gofpel thpa, - let the infidel 
fairly try. his ftrength. Let him- difprove, 
if he can, the correfpondeace between the 
wifliqs of philofopliy, and the achievements 
of Chriftianity J or difunite the identity of 
that common view of ra^'s chief good, and 
paramount happinefs. Let him account, if 
he can,, for thefe unexampled congruities, 
on any other ground than that of the truth 
of Chriftianity j or let him even plaufibly 
elude the matter of fed evidence to: this 

truth, 
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troth, whicfc arifes from Su Paul's cba- 
radfer. In the mean time, kt the piouft 

r* 

Chriftian enjoy his fober triumph, in that 
fyftem,which not in St. Paul only, but in all 
Jts true votaries, in every age and nation*, it 
has produced — ^^ a hope full of immor ta- 
** Hty,"—^ a peace which paflfeth all under- 
{landing,^* — *^ a wifdom pure and peace- 
ible, gentle and eafy to be entreated, full 
** of mercy and of good fruits, without 
^ partiality, and without hypocrify." 

If any difficulty, attending particUlaf 
doftriiies of Chriftianity, ihould prefent 
itfclf ; it will be well firft to inquire, whe- 
ther the doftrine in queftion be really 
Chriftian ? and this can only be detemiined 
by a difpaffionate and impartial recurrence 
to the Scriptures themfclves, particularly 
the New Teftament. Whatever is cfcSirly 
afferted there, follows inevitably frotti the 
eftabliflied divinity of that which contains 
It, And in what conceivable cafe can', 
not only humility, but rational confiftency', 
b^ riiore wifely exercifed, than in receiv- 
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ing, without queftion, the obvious part^ 
and thai no doubt can be entertained 
refpefling the wjhole. Happy had it been 
for the Chrift^ worki, had thh fidf- 
evident maxim been pradicaliy attended 
to J for than what difpute could pofltWy 
have arifen about — " that Word which 
*' was made flefli, and dwelt among usi, 
** being alfo God over' all, bleffed for 
^ evermore?*' Or whether the Father, 
the Son^ and the Holy Ghoft, in whofe 
name we are baptized, muft not be alike 
effentkJIy olivine ? Or whether there caa 
be any mifconcq)tion in what the redeemed 
in heaven make the fubjefl: of their eternal 
fong : " that the Lamb, which was flain, 
*' had redeemed them to God by his bloody 
" out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
" people, and nation ?" 

That plain and fimple raiders think IJiey 
find each of thefe do£lrines clearly fet 
foirth in the facred volume, is a matter bf 
faft, authenticated by abundant evidence j 
and th»t« where they have been difputed^ 

thofe 
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tbofe who have agreed in holding theitl^ 
have evidently derived a deeper influence 
from Chriftianitv, both as to the cbnduft of 
their lives, and the comfort 6f their minds, 
than thofe tvho have rejefted them, — ^if It 
conld not be fubftantiated by innumerable 
proofs, would be alinoft felf-evideht, on Ji 
merely theoretic view of th^ two caffes. For 
who ever derived either prafticSf fl!f ehgtfiV 
or. mental comfort, froili indulging V habft ' 
of metaphyfical difquJfitioii >'' ift^AdWhobut 
fueh have^ in any agd of ihe chul-ch*, ' 
queftioned the doftriftes oP 'diir' Saviour*^ *^ 
divinity, the three-fold diflin^ori: ?n the 
divine nature, or the expiatory efficacy oiF 
Chrift*'8 one ohlaitm of himfelf dnce offered ' 
for the fins tf the' whote tvorld t 

The Scriptures are fo explicit on the lafl:^ 
mentioned great doftrine of our religioft", 
thiat we are not left to infer its truth and' 
certainty, as we might almoft dp from the 
obvious exigences of human nature. That 
guilt is oiie of the deeped of the natural . 
feelings, will not be difputed; and, that 

the 
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thejfenfe of guilt has been, in every* age 
a^d nation, a fource of the deqpeft horrorsj 
and has fuggefted even ftill more horrible 
methods of appeaiing the perturbed mind^ 
can be queftioned by nxMie, who is ac- 
quainted, however flightly> with jthe hiftory 
of the world. Atheifls in Pagan countries 
have made this very fad the great, apology 
for their imj)iety, charging, upon rdigiou 
itfelf the difmal fuperftitions, jorhich ap- 
peared to them to arife from it. And 
Plutarch, one of the moil enlightened of 
heathen moralifts, concludes, that even 
Atheifm itfelf is preferable to that fuperfti« 
tious dread of the gods, which be faw 
impelling fo many wretched vidims to 
daily and hourly felf-torture. The fad is, 
no mifery incident to man iiivolves: either 
greater depth, or complication, than that 
of a guilty confcience,— And< a fyftem of . 
religion, which would have left this unp|<)<- 
vided for, we may venture to proaoimqe, ^ 
would have been utterly unfuitable to m^a,^ ,. 
VOL. I. s ^^df i 
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and, V therefore, utterly mxwordiy of thte 
wifcbm and goodoeft of God* , 

How ^^pofitdy thra to this awful. &si\- 
ilxg, does the do^ne of die jatonem^t 
come into the Ghrillian fyftem I Hovr 
aftonifliingly ha$ e^en lis general belief 
chafed irom the Ghriftian wortd, thofe fu^ 
peiftitioui phantoms wkh .which Pagaaifm 
ew luis been, and., ev^n. at this day i^, 
tainted ! .But abov%aU, ixhat a relief has 
it afforded to the humble p€»itcnt [ <' Thit,*^ 
faid Melan£lhon, ^^ can only be underftood 
*' in conflidts of confcience*" It is moft 
true. Let thofe, tharefore, who have never 
felt fuch conflifts, beware how they defpife 
what they may yet be impelled to refort 
to, as the only certain ftay and. prop of 
their fmking fpirits.^ ^Mt is a fearful 
" thing/' fays an infpired writer, " to fall 
" into the hands of the living God." 
Agabft this fear, to what refource could 
we trufl, but that which the mercy of God 
has no Icfe clearly revealed to ua ? " Seeing, 

« then, 
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then^ that we have a great high prieft 
that is pafTed for us into the heavens, 
Jefus the fon of God^ let us hold fa& our 
profeiScm ; For we have not a high prieft 

^^ who camiot he touched with the feeling; 
of our infirmities^ but was in all jpo^nts 
tempted like as we are, yet iritbout iin. 
Let us, therefore, come boldly to -.the 

" throne of grace, that we may obtain 

^^ mercy, and find ^tute to help us in time 

" of need/* 4 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The Vfo of Hijiory in teaching the Choice of 
Favourites. — Flattery. — Our Tajie irn- 

: frwed in the Arts of Adulation^ — The 
Dangers of Flattery exemplified^ 

* * * > " 

* - • i 

I- - * . • . . • • 

T w not from the 4iiftpry of good princes 

alone, that fignalixji^ruaiori may be reaped. 

The fives of the criminal and unfortunate, 

CQmmonly unfortunate becaufe criminal, 

will not be read" In vain. They are in- 

itruchve, not only for exhibiting the per^- 

Ibnal calamities with which the mifcondufl: 

was foUowedj^ but for exhibiting^ that mif- 

cohdufl: as the fource of the aliqiation of 

the hearts of their fubjedsj and often as 

the remote, fometimes, as tli'e immediate, 

caufe of civil' commotions and revolutions. 

V But, caution is to be learned not from 

their vices only, but from their weakneffes 

llnd errors J from their falfe judgments, 

■ • . , . their 
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fiieir ignorance <)f human nature^ their 
narrow, views -arHxng itom a bad ecjucation, 
their judging" frdm- panraf ibformatibn; de- 
ciding from infufed {prejudices, and adding 
on party T principles ; their being Katntu- 
ated to^ cohiider petty: unconnected dstsdlsy. 
inftead of takiiig HI the great aggregate*, of 
public concerns ; their imprud^t '^iiblce 
cf maiAifters, thdr unhappy fpirit'-8f f^ 
ipouritifm, their preferring T^Ifi&'ffattcrers ta 
difiilterefted counfelldrs, = and " ihaking thb 
aflbciates oi their pleafures^the^'dirpesfers of 
juftice and the minifters of pubfica$airs ^. 
^ ii:Tis from '^ clofe /acquaintance, iuch a« 
fufltory fupplicsV with the charafletis/bf men; 
jhajtra.praiicd mull learn liow ifo; avoid a 
jealous Sejanus^' a I vicious ' Tigeliinusr,fi a 
corrupt 3peii£er add .iSavafton^: avrapadous 
En^ibn and Dudley, a pemfcious^D'Ancre, 
an ambitious Wolfdy, a profiigaj^i Bucldng<» 






'- '#*The Romans feeiti to have had juft. ideas of the 
dignity of chafa^er aiict office attachea to the friend 
of a prmee^ by.didothifiatitig'kiai^ liiot TAvo^ritCi but 
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ham ; I sdhide nt iooce to the minlfter of 
the £rft. James^ and to * the ftill more prat 
fligate fiucki&gham of tlus fecond Charles; 
^ tyrannical RicheKeu^ a crafty Mazarin, a 
profnfe ^.ouvoh, an intrlgomg Urimi| an 
^leffident CihamiHard, an in^edoos duchefs 
bf Marlbonciiigh, and 1 fiipfik Ma|ham» 

. MSkotjiffroGofit^ freqiie^t inftances of <aQ 
iacoiiBftencf not uncomnion in hnmam 
itatu£e^i»4t^veragn$ the mupft arbitrary <ta 
tbdr inbje6ls^ themfolves th« tools of fa* 
Tourites. He.ivho treated his people voth 
dM<}ain;;anfd his parliaxhentsrvsith contempt^ 
Has,, in turn, the Have of Arran, * of Car, 
9nd ol Vrlliers; fiBa grandfen, who bcdilly 
mtarendiod oa. "^e titier&& of his coonitry^ 
vas hixnfelf governed b]r tl^o tabat 
^ It inay.: Ipmid paradoxkal fo a&rt, 
that in a period of foci^^ vAxax charadsrs 
Hrele& ftrongly xn^rk^ a ib vereigni^ din 
fome refpedls, in more danger of chufing 
ynmg. In our days, and under our con^ 
AUutioQc indeed,, it is. fcarcely poffible to 
err fo mdely^ as to feieft:^ for mimftea^^ mei\ 

of 
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of filch atrocious t:bara£ler$^ as /tbofe who 
have been juft held up to deteftatioiiij . Bm 
die very impiovemeat of fodety has caufed 
the queftioft to become one of. a. much 
iiicer kifi4 It is no longer a choice bc^ 
tween men, whole outward eharaftees. ex- 
hiUt a monftrous dsfproportion to each 
other. A bdd oppreffot of the ppopl^ 
the people would not endure* . .A fiolent 
infringer on the conftitution^ the parliament 
9iroiild not tolerate* But ftill Out of that 
daffi, from which the election mnft be 
nmde^ the. moral dii^fitionsi iht pofitical 
DttidendeSy and the religbus princ^le^. of 
men may di&r fo materially^ A^t the choice 
iOxy ferioufly aied^ at once, the credit and 
happinefs of the prince> and the wel&re 
ofthe country/ The condud of good and 
bad men will always exhibit no imtoscfider- 
able niari;d of diiUnfiion; yet,at a^rime wfien 
grofs and palpable enormities are kis likely 
^ be^ obtruded, becaufe they are le&^ik^ely 
to be endured, it is the more neceffiury for 
a prince to be able accurately to difcrimi- 

s 4 nate 
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Date the ihades of the charadefs of {mblic 

: Whilst, thereforie, every tendency to art 
brdiflimulation (hould be reprobsited^ the 
moftejtaft caution,' and- the kfecneft d^- 
cemment, ihottld b^ inculcated in the royal 
education. All that can^ improve -the jiidjgr 
ftent, fhatp^> the penetration^ or give ea- 
largeid i«fcws.of flie htunan mind, ftoaid Be 
put in exerdfe, A prince ^fhould^poffirfj 
that fort of figfet, *wbich5"^hile 4^4aik«9 in 
T^mdte: views, aocurateiy-timinguifliesi Hear 
isbjei£te; ITo the ^yc -of the ly nx^gi^h^h lao 
toihueen^dTs^ can dude, fhouldbe added that 
^f the eagle, tirhich no lxdg'htae£s can bluid, 
l^^netnbering, . th^tv whatever dizzk^ dark- 
ens. 'He^ ihould acquiite ijtbat juft]^ as 
4i^ir as extent of mind^ i^i^hichihotild enable 
him to ftudy the charafter of 'his ^Qeinies, 
and-decicfe upoh ihdk of his friends y lo, per 
tjetfate keenly, buMiot invJdioufly, into the 
jfefignsjof others^ and : vigilantly to fcruti- 
'ii&e hti own. His mind (hould be ftored. 



- « <4 



not 






HOC with (hift^. and expedients, but.TOtb 
large and liberal plans ; not with flratagems, 
but refourceej not with fubterfuges, but 
principles ; not with prejodic^^ but reafops.' 
He,iH<^ki treafure up found maidms to 
teac;h hin^ to a^jConfiilentlyj^be provided 
with fteady me^fu,]^^s fuited: to the pr-obabje 
og^afiqn, togflfih^r ; with , a promptitude of 
7fj^iik^y]grejp^Tqd t(^ vary them fo as to meet 
jitty ^OAtii^aacy;. \ 
: ihx »o ioftance wlU thofe w1|q . have f^ 
tm Qj^ifprwfeg the royal pupil, feid a furor 
^ercife of jtJieir ifrifiiom atid; int^rity, tla» 
ift thw : endeavours to guard: the naiid from 
tk» dadly t>oifQa of .flattery*. ** Maay. 
fMtiogs/' %* the witty Scmth, *' haviebeea 
^« de&royedbyJp0ilbii,:but.epne has hem 
^ fo efficacioufly toortal aa that drttok^ia 
^^by tbear.V . : . . > ; : 

Mtelleaual tafte, it is true, is mucti,.f«h 
fined, fmce the Grecian fophift tried tQtCure 
the melasfchply : of jM^^^d&r by tfliiag 
him, that « Jaftice was paint^^as fea««4 
f ^ near the iSu-one of Jupiter, tp indicate 

« that 
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«> Aat right and tw^ong depended on th6 
** Drill of kdiigs ; all whofe actions ooghl to 
^ be accounted juft, both by theiHTfelves 
^* and others.** 

- Compliments are not now- T^Mti and 
extravagant, a3' when the^-moft felegaftt of 
Rofflan poctd inTitefl Im imperial mafter 
to pick ottt hi&' own lodging among th^ 
conftellatfons : nor, a^ ^hen the hstd: bi 
Pharfalia offered the emperor his choiee^ 
either of the fceptre of Jupitdr, of tfee ^a^ 
ifct of ApoUo ; modeftiy affuiiilg hiil>, tital 
there was not a God in (fee pftiltheon^^ho 
«ro^!d not yield lus empii^ (!6 him, and 
Mcoimt it an hoUour fo reiigii'in hkfiUrditr^ 
This meritoriom^^^pritsee, fo wt>»thy id'4i& 
place the Gods, -w^is Here} who rewarded 
. tJU^an, noC for his aduiatioliy but fdr bemg 
a better poet than hil^l) wi& a violet 

: The ftnootb and 0Kd(|uiott6 I^tey \ta^ 
fjroved on all anterior a^Aiht^i^li^''' Not 
Mfttent With makiiig'tfis^^mpe^or^th^ im^ 

^ taferj or ^gqwli^J>^f^mak» Aim 
^ ^ ' . '' a pattern 



m^Jt ■■■ 
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a pattern for it ) proteftkig th&t ^^ mto 
^^ netted to imke no other prayers to. the 
^^ gods» than that they would continue to 
^^ be as good and propitious lords to them 
♦^ as Trajan bad been/* 

But the refined fycophant of modem 
days is more likely to fink the aj^oa) 
bl^ihes» and to veil the real fauks of a 
prince fronv himfelf, than to attribute to 
him incredible virtues, the afcription < of 
which, would be too grq^ to impoie on. his 
dHcerotnogit^ There m\\ be more dagger 
of a modem courtier imitating the delicacy 
of the ancient painter, who^ bdng or<fef^d 
to dmw the portrait cf. a prince who had 
but one eye^ adopted the coxuiliating ex« 
pedient of paiming liimin profile;. 

But if the modern flatterer be le& ^^^s^ 
he mU be, on that very apcou^t, the mor^ 
dangerous. The refinement of his adula^ 
tton prereois the objeft of it fromr^ patting 
faimfdifQn hi& gnsErd* ;The pidnce<^is<4iQd^ 
perhaps, to conceive with felf-complaeeney, 
ths^t he is hoM^ the lai^guage of truth, 

while 
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'U'hile heife ottly thcdupe of- a more ac- 
complifhed flattferen He^ (hould efpecittlty 
beware of miftaking frei^dcto of'm^riner'/ 
for fraftkakft of fentim^nt; and of coit- 
founding the artful familiarities of adefigri-' 
mg favourite; with the htoeft ftof^licity of a 
difinterefted friend, " '- * ' ' .' ' 

: iWhercj in our mdr^'cofre^ day, is tHe 
courtieir who would dare to add profane^ 
ncfs to flattery fo far, as to declare/ a« 
aras done by thfe greateft' pHilofofJher this 
country ever produced, in his letter io 
prince Charles, 'that, '*'as the.fathei* had 
been his creator, fo iie' hoped the fern 
iarould be his redeemer?*** ; Biit what ^ 
Qobk contrait to:this hsie and hlafphemOus , 
fervility in 'the :Cha4icellor of*-Jai!iie§,"' does 
;Iie coriduft i of the ChatnideHca'Ujf his' gr&d- 
fon exhibit- ! The^tinbending redltiide of 
-Clarendon not only difdaiflied to flatter, 
jithis private intefcourfe, a niafter, to whOrii 
Jiawe^ier'his pien IS always too ^partial, but 

* • •■ 

• * ^ . -4 

. . / . *. Sec Ht>wcU?8 Jitter?, » ' • % 
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it ied him boldly and hourly .to temoti* 
Urate againiLbis flagitious condud* , Aftand* 
ing. example for all .times, to the fervants 
and companions of kings, he refblutdy 
reprpved- his matter to his fa,ce j whife he 
thought it his duty to defend hii^ fom^* 
what too ftrongly itideed, to others. He 
boldly befought the King, *' not to: believe 
" that he.hs^d a prerogative to declare vicer 
" to be virtue.'* And in OT.e of the 
nobleft fpeeches on record^ in ju^ifwer to a 
difhonourable requeft of the King, that be: 
would vifit fome of ins. Majefty's infasoous: 
aflbciates;. helaid before him with a lo&y^ 
fincerity, " the turpitude of a man in his^ 
«« dignifjied office, being Qbliged to c^unte- ' 
^^ nance perfons fcsCndalous for itheir vices^ 
for which, by the Jaws of God and msoi^ 
they QUght to. be odious^ and>Qs:p^ed to' 
" the judgment of the church and ftate.r-r- 
In this inflance fuperior . to his great; rival 
Sully, that no defire gf pleaftng th^ JJing^, 
no confideration of expediency^ could induce 

, ' ' him * 
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him to vifit the ropLmiftrefies^ of lo CoGlN 
tenance the iicaitious favourites. 

Princes have generally teen greedy of 
praife in a pretty exa£t proportion to the 
pains they have taken not to defcrve in 
Henry the Vlllth was a patron of learned 
men, and might himfclf be accounted 
learned. But his favourite ftudies, inftead 
of prcfervmg him from the love of flitteiy; 
ferved to lay him open to it. Seholaftic 
divinity, the fafhionable learimig t^ the 
tihtes, as Burnet obferves, f uited his vain 
and contentious temper; and as ecclefiaftics 
iVere to be his critics, his purfuits of pole- 
mical theology brought him in the largeft 
revenue of praife; fd that there feemed to 
be a - cbnteft betweeii him and them^ 
whether they could offer, or he could 
Iwallow, the moft copious draughts of flat- 
tery. ^ 

But the reign of James the firft was the 
great epocha of adulation in England ; and 
a- prince who had not one of the qualities of 

a war- 



a. warlike,' and i^arc4y one of the virtues 
of a pacific Kiag* . received from clergy 
a^d . laity, froqi ftateSmen^ . philoibpbarsy 
aiid men pf l^ers^ praifes utterly repugnaatt 
not only . to truth and vira^ but dire&ly 
contrary to that frankn^fs qi manners^ and ' 
magQaaimity of fpirit, which bad formerly 
cbaxaiteri^pd Engliihmen. BaLthisafsripr 
tipn lof all r^htSy . and all talents^ and 
all: vMue^^ to ;a prince, .bol4 th»>agh fiear, 
and pcefui^uous becaufe^he, wiflied to 
conceal hit own pufillanimity, lebounded, 
as wa$' but juS:, on the flatterers } who, in 
r^um for their ^uladyon, were treated by 
him with a contempt, which not the bo^clt 
of his predeceflbrs had ever ventured to 
manileft^ his inquiry of his company an 
dinner, .whether he might not take his fub- 
jefts^ xnoney when he needed it, without the 
formality of parliament, evinces, that one 
dDJe^ was ever uppermofl in his mind*. 

* The requifition was allowed in a phrafe ^s dif- 
guftingiy fervile, by Bi&op Ncilc; as it Was pica- 
fently evaded by Andrews* 

His 
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Hs familiar intereourfe tras employed fn 
diving into tbc private opinions of ^ men, 
to difcover to. what length his oppreffirc 
fcbemcft might be carried ; and h» puWic 
conduft, in putting thofe fchemes mto 
pra£Uce. 

Bat the royal perfon whom ve prefume 
to adyife, nuty^ from the very circumftance 
of her fex^ have more complicated dangers 
to refift ; againft which her mind Aould 
be early fortified. The dangers of adula* 
tion are doubled, when the female is com- 
binedwith the royal charader. Even- the 
vigorous njind of the great Elizabeth did 
not guard her againft the powerful affaults 
of the flattery paid to her perfon. That 
mafculine fpirit was as much the Have of 
the moft egregious vanity, as the weakeft of. 
her fex could have been. All her admirable . 
prudence, and profound policy, could not 
preferve her from the childifh and filly 
levity with which fhe greedily invited the 
compliments of the artful minifter of her . 
more beautiful rival. Even that grofs* in- 

6 * . fiance 



ttiiBim <if ^MdidU^ esetfimgaiice lencliaiitedt 
ber, when, as Axt nm^ ptayic^ 6tk Mz)tf$' 
hyStmtc jnftnitneftt, orffjiifpolb to be over'>' 
heafdtby iifani tlve ^M^Mkig courtier a& 
fe£bed to be fo raviflied 1)y ter fkill/ as to' 
burft into her apartment, like an enraptured 
man, 'Oirholi^ iofg&tmA^ lA^ reverence in 
bid admit^iiyitiV it was a curious combat id 
thegreatt nmd of EU^Sibetb) l^t ween the - 
ofliNixted ^tide of the q&een, and the grati- 
fied v^ky of icbe M^^omtem i but Mrilvii knew- 
htt tradfef in kno^ving human nature j-^-^ 
catibubcted juMy. The woman conquered. 

Princes have in all ages complained that' 
thisfhaive beenill ferved. Butyisit notbdcaufe^ 
they have not always carefully feleiSied their 
fetVMts ? Is it not becaufe they tetve too 
oftai beftowed confidence on Hb^ unwife, 
aad cKtpkyytnenti on the tinwcMthy i Be-* 
canfe, while they hate loaded the undeferv- 
ing with benefits, t^y have negleded to 
refward thofe who ha^e ierved tbeni well, 
aod to fupport thofe who have ferved them 
long? Is it not becaufe they bate fome^ 

VOL. u T times 
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times a way of expe£Uiig ev^ery thixig, whflrf^ 
they feem to exaft Qotbing? And have^. 
not too many been apt to confider that the 
honour of ferving them» h itfclf a fuiScient 
reward ? 

By a clpfe ftudy of the weaktiefl^s and 
paffions of a fovereign, crafty and defign* 
mg favourites have ever been on the watch 
to eftablifli their own dominion^ by fueh 
appropriate means, as may be beft aceom^' 
modated to the turn of thofe weaknefles 
and paffions. If Leonore CoiKeini, and the 
duchefs of Marlborough, obtahied the 
moft abfdlute afcendancy over their refpec- 
tive queens, both probably by artful flattery 
at fh'fl:, they afterwards fecured and pre- 
ferved it by a tyranny the moft abfolute^ 
In connexions of this nature, it is ufually 
on the fi4^ of the fovereign, that the ca^ 
price and the haughtinefs are expefled ; but 
the domineering favourite of Anne, exclu- 
fively ifliimed to herfelf all thefe preroga^ 
tives of defpotic power, and exercifed them > 
without mercy, on the intimidated and. 

fub- 
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H^ubimffiye queen. A queen,* ^vKo, with 
.many virtues, n<>t having had the difcerh- 
ment to find out, that the oppofite extreme 
to what is wrong, is^ commonly wrong alfo, 
in order to extricate herfeif fronu her cap- 
tivity to one favourite, fell into the fnares 
fpread for her by the fervility of another. 
Thus, whether the- imperious duchefs, or 
the obfequiouft Malham were lady of the 
afcf^ndant, the fovereign wa$ equally ia« 
fatuated, equally mifled. 

That attachments formed without judg- 
ment, and purfued without moderation, are 
likely to be diflfolv^d without reafon } and 
however trivial the breach in itfelf, it may 
be important in its confequences, was never 
more, fully exemplified than in the trifling 
caufe which^ by putting an end to the in- 
tercourfe between the above named queen 
^md dudiefs, produced events the moft 
unforefeen and extraordixuiry. While the 
duke was fighting her majefly^s battles, 
abroad, « and his duchefs fupporting his 
intereft againft a powerful party at court ; 

T 2 a pair 
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m pair of gloves of a new invention, ient 
firilby the milliher to the favouiite (fan- 
fMltient to have them before the queen, 
who had ordered a fimilar pair), fo incenfed 
her majefty, as to be the immediate caufe, 
by driving the duchels from her poft, of 
depriving the duke of his command, com- 
p^Iiittg the confederates to agree to a peace, 
^ttftrving Louis from the deftruftion which 
awaifed him, making a total revolution in 
parties at home, and detemining the fate 
©^Europe*. " 

^ Tb a monarch more eager to acqiiire 
nbbethanto deferveit, to peniioaa po€^ 
w3l be a ihorter cut to renown than to 
difpenfe bleffings toliis country. Louis XII. 
inftead of buyti% ixunortality of a fervile 
Mrd, earned and enjoyed the appellauoa 
of father tf his people : that people whom 
his brilliant fuccd&r^ Louis the greats 
drained and plundeted^ or in the emphatic 
language of the froghtt^peekd and/catteredy 
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to provide money for his wars, bis miftreflesi : 
his buildings, and his fpe^tacles. Fofterityt 
however, has done juiUce to both kings^ 
and le bien aime is remipmbered j»dtfa zSk* 
tv^ate veneration, while./? rr^i!?^ is r^^tded 
as the fabricator of the ruin pf his. rjacs* 

How totally muflt adulation have blunged 
^ delicacy of the latter prince, whoi he 
could ihut himfelf up with his two royal 
hiftoriographers, Boileau and . Racine, to 
hear them read portions of his own hiftoryt 
Defervedly high as was the reputation of 
thefe two fine gem^feSj; in the walks 'x)f 
pioetry, was that hiftory likdy to coiivey. 
much truth or inftru^on to poftmty, 
which, after being cpnippfed by two pen* 
fioned poets, was read by them, to the 
monarch, who vras to be . the hero of the 
tale ? Sovereigns, indeed, n^ay de^ poets 
tp record their exploits, but fubje^ts will 
r^d hiftorians. 

The conqueft of every town and village 
was celebrated in hyperbolic fong ; and the 
whole pantheon itnfacked for deitiv^, who 

T 3 might 
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might furnUh'fomc faint idea of the glorfes 
of the immortal Louis. The time, how- 
ever, foon arrived, when the author of the 
adulatory ode on the taking of Namur, 
in which the king and the gods were again 
identified, was as completely overturned 
by the incomparable travefty of our witty 
Frior, as the conqueror of Nam ur himfelf 
was, by its glorious deliverer. 

. Little Wiil,.thc fcpurge of France, ■ . . 
No godhead} but the firfl of men *. 

A. prince fhould be accuftomed to fee 
and know things as they really are, and 
^ ihould be taught to dread that ftatc of de- 
lufion, in which the monarch is the only 
perfon ignorant of what is doing In his 
kingdom. It was to little purpofe that the 
fovereign laft named, when fome temporary 
fehfe of reniorfe was* excited, by an aflfed- 
ing reprefentation of the miferies of the per- 

^ ♦ See Bpileau'^ .Ode fur la prifc de Namur, by 
Loijif, and Prior's Poem on the taking of Namur, 
tylrngWinfam/-- ♦ " 

• fecuted 
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fecuted protdlants, /aid, " that he hoped 
^* God would not impute to him as a crime, 

r 

" punifliments .which he had not com- 
^' nranded.V Delufive hope ! It was crime 
enough for a king to be ignorant of what 
was paifing in his dominions. - 

There have been few princeis to ill dif- 
pofed, as not to have been made worfe by 
unmeafured flattery. Even fome of the 
moft depraved Roman emperors' began 
theii^ career with a &ir prpm^. Tiberius 
let out' with being mild and prudent ; and 
even Nero, for a confiderable time, ' either 
wore the mafk,^ or did not need it. While 

his two virtuous ftlends maintained their 

■ 

influence, every thing looked favourable* 
But when his fycdphants had fucceeded in 
making Seneca an objeft of ridicule ; and 
when Tigellinus was preferred to Burrhus, 
all that followed was a natural confequence. 
The abjeft flavery of the people, the fervile 
decrees of the fenate, the obfequious ac- 
ijuiefcence of the court, the proftrate ho- 
mage of every order, all concurred to bring 

T 4 out 
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9ut his vmi ip their full . hfeiHiaiicfe, and 
Rom^ ^ was but juft, becusus ihe i^t&m 
of the nuMiftcr fte ha4 jSampcred*: iTkimi 
with hi$ ufual boocft indigQation^ ^bcbares; 
that ^ai often ^ aa the emfftwr tMnmanckd 
baniihments ojr ofctemd iKfl^ffinatbns^ fer 
cft^i) w@re thanks WCl DMS^ffiiiei decreed to 
tbeGod^! - • V 

But^ ift our happier. day3, as fubjefb^ it 
18 prefuip^^ indulge nofuch propenfxties^ 
ft) unjj:$r gyj- happier co^flitutioQv' havfe 
diey np Asch opportutiities. YeC powerful^ 
though f^tler, and aJmk<^ u&appatm& 
meaijy, mvty be employed to weai^iga^thc 
virtue, a&d injure the iiim« of a priftce*<H^ 
To degrade his charaS;er, he need o^j be 
l^ into pi^e viice, idlme/b i and be attaek^^ 
by one weapop, flattej^* IndSfcrki^Quilie 
acquiefcsice and ibothing adulation will 
lay his^ nund open to th^ iiM:urfiQ& of 
every eyi| without his being, aware of it j 
fpr hi$ table is not the place where be ex- 
feGtt to meet an enepiy^ co|ife<)uently, he 
is not (m his j^ard agaipi^ him., .And 

where 
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^Bffaere lie h thus poverfoU^ afiaited^ th^ 
hiaSeSt aatuit, the beft intattions, the 
gemdeQ: manners, and die mxldeft difpo* 
fitians cannot be de{iended on for prefenr* 
ing Jnm bom thofe very corruptions, id 
vUch the worft {nropenfities lead ; and 
thens is a degree of iacility^ which^ from 
foftnefs of temper, becomes imbecUity of 
mind* 

For there is hardly a fault a fovereign 
can commit, to which flattery may not in- 
<;}ine him«; It impels to oppofite vices ; to 
apathy: and egotifm, the natural failings of/ 
the gveat ; to aiQbition which inflames the 
heart, to angev which diftorts it ; to hard^ 
nefs ti^hich deadens, and to felfiflinefs which 
degrades it. He fliould be taught, as the 
intrqpid MaffiUon.*' taught his youthful 
prince, that the flattery of the courtier^ 
contradidory as the aflertion may feem, is 
little lefs dangerous than * the difloyalty of 
the rebeL Both would betray him j and 

* See Maflillon's Sermons abounding equally ii| 
the fublimeil piety and the richeft eloquence. 

the 



the crime of him who would dethrone) ahd 
of him who would debafe bss prince, how^ 
ever they may difer in ft .political, diffier 
but little in a moral view' r:~nay^i the'ill 
effefts of the traitor's crhnetciay, to the 
prince at le^, be bounded by time, while 
the confequences of the •i^ttarei^i's may 
»tend to eternity. ^ 
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«GHAP. XV. . 

JHeli^pn ti^c^Jfj^r'^ to tie ivell-b/mg of Stateu 

1 HE royal pupil fhould be informed, th^ . 
there are fqme half ChriftianSj an4. half 
philofophers, wjio wifh, without incurring 
the difcredit of renouncing religion, to ftrip 
it of its value, by lowering its ufefuhiefs. 
They have been at much pains to produce 
a perfuafiop, that however beneficial Chrift- 
is^nity may bje to individuals, and however 
properly it may be taken as the rule of their 
conduft, it cannot be fafely brought intq 
^dlion in political concerns j that the in- 
tervention of its fpirit will rarely advance 
the public good, but, on the contrary, wiH 
often neceflarily obftru£t it j and in parti- 
cular, that the glory and elevation of ftat^s, 
muft be unavoidably attended with fome 
violation even of thofe laws of mon^lity, 
which, they allow, ought to be obferved in 

other cafes« 

Thcfe 
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Thcfc aflfertioils, refpefting the political 
difadvantages of reHgion, have not been 
urged merely by the avowed enemies of 
Ghriilian principle, the Bolingbrokes, the 
HoBbesV, and' the Gibbons; but there is 
a more fober clafs of fceptics, ranged under 
the banners of a very learned and mgepious 
fbphift *, who have not fcrupled to main-, 
tajn, that the author of Chriftianity hag^ 
aftually forbidden us to improve the con- 
dition of this world, to take any vigorous 
fteps for preventing its mifery, or advancing 
it's glory* Another writer, an elegant wit, 
but whimlical and fuperficial, though 
doubtlefs, fincere Chriftianf, who would 
be fhocked at the e^ccefs to which impiety 
has carried the pofition, has yet afforded 
fome countenance to it, by intimating, that 
God has given to men a religion which is 

* Mr. Bayle. "^ 

f Soame Jenyna. It is true, he • pisW tW^enaiic^ 
in tiie mouth of ^ refined and {pec^la^ve;^oU)e^el:9^f^ 
But he afterwafds affirois in his own ^crbn-^Tiai, 

incom- 
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ifidompfttible with the whole cscoruyuxf of 
l^at world which he has created^ and in 
which he- has thought {inoper to place 
ihem. He allow^^ diat ^^ government k 
e0entiai to men, and yet aiTerts, that it caiw 
not be managed without certain degrees of 
violence, corruption and inipofition, which 
yet ChriiBanity ftridly forbids^ That per* 
petual patience under injuries muil evttf 
day piTovoke new ihfults, ^d isymies, yet. 
is this, fays h6, enjoined.'^. 

The (ante portions are alfo repeatedi^ 
affirmed, by a later, more fblid and moil: 
admirable writer, whofe Tery able defend 
of the divihe apthonly of Chriflianity and 
the Holy Scriptures^ naturally obtains credk 
fojr any c^nions which are honottred widi 
hisfupport. 

It; may be expefted, tb&t thofe who ad^ 
vabce ivich proportions^ (hoiiid at ha& 
produce proofs from hifkny, dKHC AoSt 
fta^es, in the government of wluch Chriffian 
prmdpks have been moft confpu»iou$» 
other circum(Unces being equals have eidser 

failed 
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failed through errcn*^ or fuhk throi^ iifti^ 
potence; or in feme other way have fu& 
feredy from introducmg principles int6 
tran&£(ions to which they were inapplica^ 
hie. 

But how little the avowed fceptic, ot 
even the paradoxical Chriftian^ feems to 
imderftand the genius of our rel^ion ; and 
how erroneous is their conception of the 
true elementary principles of political prc^<- 
perity, we learn from one, who Was as able 
as either to determine on the cafe* He 
who was not only a politician, but a king, 
and eminently acquainted with the duties 
of both characters, has afTured us, that 

KIGHTEOtJSNESS EXALTETH A NATION. 

And does not every inftinft of the un-- 
fophifticated heart, and every clear refult 
of difpaffi(»iate and enlarged ohfervation, 
unite in adopting as a moral axiom this 

divinely«recorded aphorifm ? 

» 

It would, indeed, be ftrange, if the great . 
Authpr of all things had admitted fuch an 
anomaly in, his moral government; if in 

6 direar 
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4llie£bt3Qi^niidi<9ioii to that moral ordinatba 
olcaufesand effects, by which^ in the<:a{e 
of mdividiiids^ religbn and .Tiirtue generally* 
tend, in -the way of natural confequence, 
to happinefs and profperity ; irreligionand' 
viee to - difcoQ^fiture and mifery, the Al« 
a^hty ihould hare eftablifhed the dire&ly 
Q^ofite tepdencififi^ in the cs^e of thofe 
multiplications of individuals, which are 
called civil' coonnunitigs. It is a fuppofi-^ 
tion fo contrary to the divine procedure, 
in every other inftance, that it would re- 
quire tabe proved by inconteftible evidence* 
It would indeed amount to a conceiGon^ 
that the moral Author of the world had 
appointed a premium, as it were, for vice 
and irreiigion ; the very idea is prophane^ 
nels* Happily it is clearly contrary alfo 
both to reafon and experience. Providence, 
the ordinations of which will ever exhibit 
marks of wifdom and goodnefs, in propor- 
tion to the care with which they are ex- 
plored, has, in this inftance, as well as in 
others, made our duty, coincident with our 

hap- 
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kappinds; has forniflied us with an addi- 
tional motive for purfuitig that coutft, 
vhich is indiijpe&iU^le to our eternal wei-^ 
face^.by rendering it» both in the cafe i^f 
individuals, and of communkies, produ^iye 
alfo of temporal good. It was not enosgn 
to make the paths of virtue kad to *^ the 
fuhiefs of joy '* hereafter, they are ev^ 
ROW rendered to thole who walk, in them^ 
^^ paths of pkaiantne& and peace*'* 

It would not be difficult to psove, by » 
reference to the moft eftabiiihed prindpleip 
of human nature, that thofe difpofitions of 
•mind, and principles of condud, which 
both diredly and indire£lly, tend to pro- 
xnote the good order of civil commtmicieSy 
are, in general, produced or ftrengdiietiLed 
by religion. The fame temper of mind 
which dii^^es a man to fear God, prompts 
him alfo to hocfour the king. The fame 
pride, fdf-fuffidenqy, and impatience of 
controul, which * are commonly the riK>t 
and origin of impiety, naturally produce 
dvil infuboordinatian and dHcontent. One 

of 
8 
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bf the moft acute of our political writers 
lias ' flated, that all goyemment refts on 
opinion; on the opinion entertained by the 
mafs of the people, of the right to power in 
their governors, or on the opfaiion of its 
l>eing their ou)n intereji to obey. Now, re- 
ligion nafturally confirms both thcfe prin- 
ciples ; and thereby ftrengthens the very 
foundations of the powers of govertimenti 
It eftabKQies the right io pov)er df gover- 
nors, by teacMng, that " there, is no power 
but of God J*' it confirms in fubjefts the 
fehfe of its being their intereji to obey^'hy 
the powerful intervention of its higher 
fandions and rewards : " they that refill 
fhalt receive to themfelves condemnation.'* 
' Religion teaches men to confider their 
lot in life, as a fiation affigned to them, by 
Him, who has a right to difpofe of his 
creatures as he will. It therefore tends to 
prevent, in the great mafsof/the commu-* 
nity, which muft ever be, comjxiratively 
fpeaking, poor, the difpofition to repine it 
the more favoured lot, and fuperior com«' 
VOL. I. u forts 
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forts of.t^e higher orders; a dirpofitias 
.which i^ Che real fource of the moft dan- 
gerous ^4 deadly diffeotions. 

Rdigion, again, aa prompting men to 
view all human events as under the divine 
iSiredion^ to re^gard the evils of life as the 
difpen&{i{)^ of heayeii, and often as capa^ 
ble of bfcing rendered conducive to the mdl 
eflbfttial tod lading benefit ; difpofes men 
to h^r all their Ikfferii^gs with refignation 
and cheerfulnefs. Whereas, on the con- 
fsraryy they who are not wider its power^ 
are often inclined to revenge on their ruli^s^ 
the misfortunes, which unavoidably refult 
from natural caufes, as well as thofe which 
may be laore reafonably fui^>ofed to have 
owed their exiftence to human impradence 
and actual mHcondu€t. 

Again, if from contemplating thefe quef* 
tions in their principles and elements, we 
proceed to view them, as they have been 
exhibited and illuftrated by hiftory and 
expetrienee, we (hall find the fame portions 
eftaUiftied with equal cleamefs and force* 

Is 
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h thef e any proppfition im>re generally 
admitted^ than th^t politicjil communities 
tend to decay and diflblution, in proportion 
to the corruption of thdr morals? How 
cfi^ has the authority of the poet been 
adduced (an author acute and juft in his 
Vie>ys pf life, but not eminent for being 
the friend of morals ox religion), to prove 
^e inefBcacy of laws, to avert the progrefs 
of a flatc^s decline aistd fall, while it &ould 
be carried forward, too furely, in the down^ 
yrard rgad, by the general corruptiop of 
in^nnisrs. We hzym already exemplified 
thefe tnnths, in enuinerating the caufes o£ 
the fall ctf Rome ^^ On more than one 
occafion, that ftate had oweid its preferva^ 
tion to its reyeraice for the awful fan£tion 
of an oath. This principle, and ind^0| 
the duty which is fo clofely conn^d^ ^th 
it, of truth and general fidelity to engage* 
ments, are the very cement which holds 
together focieties, and indeed iiU, whether 

* Chap. vi. 

V 2 greater 
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greater or fmaller, affociations of men j and 
that this clafs of virtues are founded and 
bottomed on ffeligion, is undeniably evi- 
dent* 

If we p^fs from the page of hiftory to a 
review of private life, are we not led to 
exaOily the fame conclufions? Where do 
the politicians, who reafon from the evi- 
dence of fafts, expefl: to find a fpirit of 
infubordinatlon and anarchy ? Is it not in 
our crowded cities, in our large manu* 
faduring towns, where wealth is often too 
dearly purchafed at the price of morality 
iand virtue? And if we refort to individual 
inftances, who is the man of peace and 
quietnefs ? Who is the leaft inclined to 
" meddle with them that are given to 
change ?** Is it not the man of religious 
and domeftic habits ; whofe very connexions, 
purfuits, and hopes, are fo many pledges 
for his adherence to the caufe of civil order, 
and to the fupport of the laws and infti- 
tutions of his country ? 



It 
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It is the more extraordinary, that any 
writers, not deliberately hoftile to the caufe 
of religion and. virtue, fliould have given 
any degree of countenance to the pemi- 
fiiops error, which we have been fo lon^ 
combating; becaufe the oppofite opinion 
has been laid down, as an inconteftible 
axiom, by thofe, who will not be fufpedled 
of any extravagant zeal for the credit of 
religion, but, who fpeak the diftates of 
ftrong fenfe, and deep bbfervation. Hear, 
then, the able, but profligate Machiavel — 
^' Thofe princes and commonwealths, who 
** would keep their governments entire and 
** uncorrupt, are, above all things, to have 
'' a care of religion and its ceremonies, 
5' and preferye them in due veneration ; for 
^^ in the whole world, there is not a greater 
*' lign of imminent ruin, than when God 
and his worlhip are defpifed.'* — ^^*^ A 
prince, therefore, ought moft accurately 
^' to regard, that his religionbe well-founded, 
** and then his government will laft ; for, 
" there is no furer way, than to keep that 

u 3 *^ good 
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^ good arid united. Whatever therefore 
*^ occurs, tfiat may any way be extfeWited 
*^ to the advantage and reputation of tW 
" religion they defign to eftabliih, by all 
" means, they are tp be propagated and 
** encouraged j and the tvifer the princci 
" the more fure it is to be done." — ^^ And 
*' if this care of divine worfhip were re: 
garded by Chriftian princes, according 
to the precepts and inftru£tions of him 
who gave it at firft, the ftates and com- 
*' monweakhs of Chriftendom would be 
*' much more happy and firm *." 

Machiavel, it will be faid, was at oncd 
an infidel arid a hypocrite, who did not 
believe the truth of that religion, the ob- 
fervance of which he fo folicitoiifly enforcedr 
Be it fo ; it ftill deduds nothing from the 
force of the argument as to the political 
ufes of religion. — ^For, if the mere forms 
and inilitutions, ^^ the outward and vifible 
figns '* of Chriftianity, were acknowledged 

^ Ma^hiavers Difcoiirfes on Livy. 

to 
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to be, as they really are, of fo great value, 
by this flirewd poKtician, what, might not 
be the eSeSt of its ^^ inward and fpiritual 

grace ?'' 

When two able men of totally oppofite 

principles and charades, pointedly agree 
on any one important topic, theiie as a 
ftrong prefumption, that they meet in a 
truth* Such an unlo(Dked-for conformity 
may be found, in two writers, fo decideiUy 
oppofite to each other, as our incampa*- 
rable bifhop Butler, and the Florentine 
fecretary above eked. Who willfufpefl: 
Butler of being a vifionary enthpfiaft ? Yet 
has he drawn a moft beautiful pidture of 
the happinefs of an imaginary ftate, which 
ihould be perfeftly virtuous for a fucceffion 
of ages. "In fuch a ftate," he infifts, 
" there would be no faftion. Public de- 
terminations would really be the refult of 
united wifdom. All would contribute to 
the general profperity, and each would 
enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. Injuflice, 
force, and fraud, would be unknown — Such 

u 4 a king- 
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a kingdom would influence the ^whole 
earth } the bead of. it would indeed be a 
univerfal monarch, in a new fenfe^ and aU 
people J nations^ and languages Jhotdd ferve 
bim*:' - 

The profound Butler was, indeed, too 
great an adept in the knowledge of human 
nature, and too thoroughly verfed in the 
whole hiftory of mankind, not to know, 
a& he' afterwards obferves, the impoflibility, 
without fome miraculous interpofition, that 
a great body of men fliould fo unite in one 
nation and government, in the fear of God, 
and the practice of virtue j and that fuch 
a government fhould continue unbroken 
for a fucceffion of ages ; yet, fuppofifig it 
could be fo, fuch, he affirms, would be the 
certain effeft. And may we not alfo affirm, 
that even allowing for all the failings and 
imperfeftions of human nature, which the 
prelate has excluded from his hypothefzs, 

^* This is only a fhort abftraft, of this fine pafTag^, 
to the whole of which the reader is referred. Butler's 
Analogy, part firft, chap* 3. p. 89. and following^ 

would 
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"Would not a ftate really approach near^* 
to this fiippofed happinefs, in proportion 
as it taught,.aud pra&ifed with more fe4u- 
Uty, the principles of religion and virtue ? 
We cordially agree, indeed, with the 
famous Cofmo di Medici, that princes 
cannot govern their ftates, by *' countuig 
a firing of beads, or mumbling over Pater- 
nofters." But, then, we are, at the fame 
time, equally averfe from the religion 
which affigns fuch praSices to any clafe of 
people; and from that ignorance which 
would make the religion of any order -of 
men, efpecially of princes, confift in mere 
ceremonies and obfervances. Charles the 
Wife was at lead as found a judge as 
Cofmo, of what conftituted the perfedion 
of a royal chara£ter, when he declared, 
that " if there were no honour and virtue 
left in the reft of the world, the laft traces 
of them ihould be found among princes." 
There ihould, indeed, be found in the royal, 
charader an innate grandeur ; a dignity of 
jQoul which ihould ibew itfelf under all cir- 

cumftancesy 
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cumilances^ and fiune through every. cIoii4 
of trial or difficulty. It was from fuch 
inherent marks of greatnefs^ that the infant 
Cyrus, exiled and unknown, was chofea 
king by the Ihcpherd's children. 

It would not, perhaps, be eafy to att aa. 
higher authority, on the point in queftion^ 
the importance of religion to a flate, thafl 
that of the great and excellent Chancellor 
de L'Hopital. It was a common obferva- 
tion of his, that " religion had more i»- 
fluence upon the fpirits of mankind, than 
all their pafEons put together ; and that the 
cement, by which it united them, was ior 
finitely flronger than all the other oMi* 
gations of civil fociety." This was not 
the obfervation of a dreaming monk, wSio, 
HI his ceil, writes maxims* for a world of 
which he knows nothing ; but the fentiment, 
derived from deep experience, of an -illitf. 
trious (tatefman^ whofe greatnds of mind^ 
zeal, dilintereftednefs, and poweiful talents, 
lUpported France under a facceffion of 
weak and profligate kingSv Frugal for 

thq 
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the ftate, in times of boundkfs prodigality } 
phitefophical in a period of ehthufiafti^i 
fury 5 tolerant arid caAdid in days ^f per- 
fccution, and deeply confcientious under 
all circumftances ; worthy, in fltort, and ic 
is perhaps his beft eulogium, to be driven, 
for his virtues, by Catherine di Medici, 
from counfels, which his wifdoAi might 
^ave controlled ; and who, on giving up 
the feals which ihe demanded, witjidrew to 
^n honourable literary retreat, with the 
remark, that "the world was too depraved 
for him to concern himfelf any longer with 
it/* Thefe are the men ' whom corrupt 
princes drive from the direSion of thofe ^ 
ftates, which their wifdom and virtue might 
reform. 

Another of the political advantages of 
religious reftitude in a ftate, is the fecurity 
it affords. For, with whatever juft feverity ^ 
we may reprobate the general fpirit of 
revolution, yet, it muft be confcfled, that 
it has not, on all occafions, been excited 
\)j undue difcontent, by unprovoked im- ' 

patiencCi 
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patience, nor even by felfifh perfonal feel- 
ings ; but, fometimes alfo from a virtuous 
fenfe of the evils of oppreffion and injuf- 
tice ; evils, which honeft men refent for 
others as well as for themfelves. 

Again, there is fomething fo fafe and 
tranquillizing in Chriftian piety, as we have 
already obferved, that, though we would 
be far from reducing it to a cold political; 
calculation -, yet, content, fubmiiSon, and 
obedience, make fo large a pradical part 
of religion, that wherever it is taught in 
the beft and founded way, it can hardly 
fail to promote, in the people, the ends of 
true policy, any more than . of genuine 
morality. 

Our wifeft Ibvereigns, partly perhaps for 
tills reafon, have paid the deepeft attention 
to the moral inftruftion of the lower daffes 
of their fubjefts. Alfred and Elizabeth *, 

among 

* See a letter bf Archbifhop Whitgift to the bi- 

fhops, of which the following is an extra^ : 

« Your Lord(hip is not ignorant, that a great part 

©f the diffolutenefs of manners, and ignorance in the 

common 
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among others, were too found politicians 
to lofe this powerful hold on the aflfeftions 
of their people. In addition to their defire 
to promote religion, they had no doubt 
difcemed, that it is grofs vice, that it is 
brutal ignorance, which leave the lower 
clafs a prey to fadious innovators, and 



common foit^ that reigneth in mod parts of this realm^ 
even in this clear light of the^ofpel,arifeth hereof: for, 
that the youth, being as it were the frie and feminary 
of the church and commonwealth, through negligencey 
both' of natural and fpirkual fathers, are not, as were 
meet, trained up in the chief and ncceffary {)rinciple8 
of Chriftian religion, whereby they might learn their 
duty to their God, their prince, their country, and 
their neighbours ; efpecially in their tender years, when 
thefe things might bell be planted in them, and would 
become moft hardly to be afterwards removed* This 
mifchief might' well, in mine opinion, be. redrcffed, if 
that which in this behalf hath been godly and wifely 
provided, were as carefully called oh and executed ; 
namely, by catechizing and inftrudling in churches 
the youth of both fexcs, on the fabbath days, in the 
afternoon. And, that if it may be convenient, before 
their parents, and others of the feveral parifties, wiio 
thereby may take comfort and inftrudion alfo. 

Strype's Life of Whitgift." 

render 



render them the blind tools of political in- 
f:endianes. When the youth of this clafs ar« 
carefully inftruded in religion by their right- 
ful teachers, thofe teachers have the faireft 
opportunities of inftilling into them,^ their ^ 
duty to the ftate, as well as to the chprch.j 
and they \yill find that the fame leflbi^s 
which make good Chriftians, tend to make 
good fubjefts. But, without that nioderate 
meafure of found and fober inftruftion^ ^ 
which (hpul.d be judjcioufly adapted to 
their low demands, they will be likely, 
neither to honour the king, reverence the 
clergy, nor obey the niagiftrate. Whil?, 
on the contrary, by interweaving their duty 
to their governors, with their duty to God, 
they will' at once be p^eferved from mif- 
chief in politics, and xlelufion in rejigioa* 
The awful increafe of perjury among us, 
is of itfelf a loud call feduloufly to purfue 
this objeck. How fliould thofe, who are 
not early inftruded in the knowledge of 
their maker, fear to oflFend him, by that 
common violation of the folemnity of 
4 oaths. 
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oaths, for which we are unhappily becom- 
ing notorious? Let us not be defied 
needlefsly earoeft in the defence of a truth 
of fuch extreme importance. The political 
value of religion never can be too firmly 
believed, or too carefully kept in view^ in 
the government, of nations. May it be 
deeply rooted in the mind of every prince, 
as a fundamental principle ! Let it be con* 
firmed ty all : the various proofs and ex* 
amples, by which its truth can be efta-> 
bliflied, and its authority enforced * ! 

* Mr. Addifon fpeaks of the religious inftruftioo 

#f thf poor as the beft meatis of recoveripg the 

country from its degeneracy and depravation of man* 

mere. And, after drawing an animated picture of a 

procelfton of charity children on a day of thankf- 

giving, for the triumphs obtained by the queen't 

arms, he adds, *' For my part» I can fcarce forbear 

looking on the aftonifhiog vidories our arms have 

been crowned with, to be, in fome meafure, the 

bleffings returned upon thefe charities ; and that the 

great fucceffes of the war, for which we lately offered 

up our thanks, were in fome meafure occafioned by 

the feveral objefts (of religioufly inftruAed children) 

which then ftood before us." Guardian^ No. io5» 

Thefe Win tht fcntimenU of a fecretarj/ offlate! 

But, 
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Butj to return. — We moft readily coii^ 
cede, that by that exaltation of a ftate of 
which Solomon fpeaks, is not meant, that 
fudden flafli of temporary fplendour, which 
is occaiioned by the mutable a.dvantages of 
war, the plunder of foreign countries, the 
acquifition of unwieldy territory, or the 
vertigo of domeftic revolutions: but tha€ 
fober and folid glory, which, is the refult 
of juft laws; of agriculture and fobriety, 
which promote population ;* of iaduftry 
and commerce, which increafe profperity j 
of fuch well-regulated habits in private 
fife, a& may ferve to temper that profpe- 
rity, and by drift confequence, give direc- 
tion and fteadinefs to public manners.. 
For, it never can be made a queftion, 
whether the folidity of the parts muft not 
contribute to the firmnefs of the whole ; 
and whether the virtue exercifed by collec- 
tive bodies, can any farther be hoped for, 
than as it exifts in the individuals who 
compofe theni* But, on what, balls can 

this fuperftrufture reft^ by what principle 

can 
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can i^^dlvidual virtue be either fubftantially 
promoted, or laftingly fecured, except by 
that fenfe of an invifible. Almighty, and in- 
^nitely juft, and holy fovereign of the uni- 
lyeijfej which revelation alone has effedtually 
^ifcjiofed to us, ?ind reafon has recognized 
as the eflence of religion ? 

Far be it, indeed, from us to 4eAy, that 
this religious principle may not frequently 
oppofe itfelf, to flfpdr.ent means of ag- 
grandizement, JDoth perfonal and national. 
Doubtlefs, it will often condemn that tp 
which human pride would afpire. Even 
when an objeft might in itfelf be fairly 
defirable, it will forbid the purfuit, except 
through lawful paths. But, in the fevereft 
of fiich reftriftions, it only facrifices what 
is Ihadowy^ to what is fubftantial, the 
evanefcent triumphs of a day, to the per- 
manent comfort of fucceflive generations. 

But, though we do not affert that na- 
tional profperity is always, and infallibly, 
an indication of virtue, and of the diftin- 
guifliing favour of God, yet we conceive, 

VOL. I. X that 
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that fuch outward marks of thfe divine & 
vour, may more generally be expeded, 
in the cafe of comm\inities, than of ind}« 
viduals. In communities vre fee not fe 
touch the efFedk of each particular aft of 
virtue, as of the generally diffufed prin- 
ciple. Though virtue h often obftrulftcd m 
labouriftg to obtain for itfelf the -advantages 
which belong to it; this is no proof agdinfl 
its having a tendency to obtain them. The 
natural tendency, indeed, being to produde 
happinefs, though it may fail to do ii in 
certain excepted cafes. 

In the cafe, therefore, of communities 
and ftates, where the refult of many'^Gdpnsj 
rather than the particular effeS tyi eath^ is 
feen, it may not altogether tittfeurly be 
aflerted, that virtue ^ is its oWn reward. 
Perhaps it' may alfo be affii^ed^ that the 
fyfteih of temporal rewards and puriifli- 
ments,* which, though chiefly exemplified in 
the Jewifli dilpenfation, was by' rib ineans 
confined to ft, has not equally paffed away,^ 
with rafped* to ftates and nations; as with 

refpeft 
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refpea to individuals. The learned Boffuet 
feas obferved, that while the New Tefta- 
ment manifefts to us the operation of God's 
^grace, the Old Teftament exhibits to us 
his providential government of the woild. , 
We will not dwell on this remark further 
than to fuggeft, that even in this view the 
iludjr of the Old Teftament may not be 
with<>ut its ules, even to the modem Statef- 
man, as we know that the Jewifli law has 
clearly been held important, by fome of 
our wifeft Legiflators. 

On the whole, we need not hefitate to 
affert, that in the long courfe of events, 
nothing, that Is morally wrong, can be 
politically right Nothing, that is inequi- 
table, can be finally fuccefsful. Nothing, 
that is contrary to religion, can be ulti- 
mately favourable to civil polity. We may 
therefore confidently affirm, that impiety 
and vice, fooner or later, bring ftates, as 
wdl as individuals, to mifery and ruin. 
That, though vice may fometimes contri- 
bute to temporary exaltation; in the fame 

X ^ degree. 
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degro^, it will, in the end, contribute te 
promote decay, and accelerate the ine\'i- 
table. period of diffolution. 

Let it then ever be kqpt in view, that the 
true e^^ajtation is, in faft, that profperitjr, 
which a^ifes from the goodnefs of the laws', 
axidlhe firmnefs and impartiality with which 
they are executed; whkh arifes from mo- 
deration in the Government, and obedience 
in the people ; from wifdom and foreljght 
in council,, from aftivity and integrity in 
commerce, from independence of national 
charafter, from fortitude in refifting foreign 
attack, and zeal in promoting domeftic 
harmony; from patienqe under fufferings, 
hardinefs in danger, zeal in the love' of 
civil, and vigour in the reprobation of favage 
liberty i from a fpirit of fairnefs and libe- 
rality i^ making treaties, and from fidelity 
in qbferving them. Above all, from. a 
multiplication of individual inftancese of 
fiimily comfort and independence, from; the 
general prevalence, throughout the ^reat 
mafs of the people, of habits of induftrj^, 

fobri- 
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fobriety, and good order, from the pradice^ 
in ihort, of the fodal and domeftic virtues; 
of all thofe relative duties and kindneifes, 
which give body and fubftance ,to the vari- 
ous charities of life, and the beft feelings 
of our nature. 

: If finful nations appear profperous for a 
time, it is often becaufe th^re has been 
fome proportion of good mixed with the 
evil ; or it is becaufe the Providence of God 
means to ufe the temporary fuccefs of guilty 
nations, for the accomplifliment of his 
general fcheme, or the promotion of a 
particular purpofe, of humbling and cor- 
reding other, perhaps, lefs guilty nations, 
or k ia, becaufe " the iniquity of the Amo- 
rites is not yet full;" and that the puniih- 
ment of the more corrupt ftates is delayed, 
to make their ruin more fignal and tremen- 
dous, and their downfal a more portentous 
objeS:, for the inftruftion of the world, 
God, without any impeachment of his 
moral government, may withhold retribu- 
tion, becaufe it is always in his power; he 

X3 may 
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may be long fuflfermg^ heokjxk he is ever« 
lafting. He may permit the calamity 
which >ve fee, in order to extraft from it 
the good which we fee not. He is never 
the author of moral evil» and the natural 
evil, which he does authorize, is both the 
punishment, and the correftive of the 
moral. Though God never intended this 
world for fuch a complete ftate of retri* 
button, as entirely to hinder either vice or 
virtue from occaiionally receiving the re- 
compences, and the penalties, due to the 
other; yet, there is this obvious difference, 
between nations and individuals, that, 
wherieas individuals the moit virtuous are 
often the mod vifited with temporal mif' 
fortunes, the beft governed empires a^re, on 
the whole, the moft fecure of profperity. 
And if, in the calamities brought on corrupt 
dates, the innocent always, unavoidably, 
fuffer with the guilty, this fumiihes no juft 
charge againft the equity of divine Provi- 
dence, who here reckons tremendouily with 
the (late as a fl^e, but will, £^parat<^ly and 

ulti- 
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and uldmately, reckon with every indivi* 
dual; and thus finally and fully vindicate 
his own infinite, and much calumniated 
juftice** 

* $ee BUhop Butler's Analogj, a wprk whicli 
caaiiot be too firongly recommended. 
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Integrity the true Political Wifdom. 

1 HE tendency of a religious temper to 
exalf a prince into a hero, might be fuf* 
ficiently illuftrated by the fingle inftance 
of Louis the Ninth. It is notorious, that 
nothing more feverely tries the charafter 
of princes, as well as of individuals, than 
remarkable fuccefs. ]t was, however, in 
this circumftance precifely, that the prince 
juft mentioned evinced how completely 
his Chriftian temper had correSed, both 
the felfifhnefs natural to man, and the 
arrogance habitual to profperity. 

When, under the unfortunate reign of 
our Henry the Third, the affairs of England 
were reduced to the loweft condition, 
while thofe of France were in a highly 
flourifhing ftate ; Louis, in making a 
treaty with England, generoufly refufed 
totg-k^ an unfair advantage of the mif' 

fortunes 
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f<5ituncs of this country, or to avail him- 
felf to the utmoft of his own fuperiority. 
His conceffions to: the depreffed en^my 
were liberal; and he foon after reaped 
th6 reward of his moderation, in the con- 
fidence it infpired, Louis, was chofen; 
both by Henry and his nobles, to fettle 
the ^.differences between them. In con- 
fequence of the recent inftanceof his 
public integrity, the foreiga adverfary 
was invited to be the arbiter of domeflic 
difagreements ; -and they were happily 
terminated by his decifion. Let infidels 
remark, to tjie ^ifg^ace of Uieir fcepti- 
cifm, that the monarch who was,, per- 
haps, one • of the, greateft inftances of 
Chriftian piety and devotion, fumifhed 
alfo an example of the mofl ftriking moral 
reditude ! 

Henry the Fourth, when only king of 
. Navarre, difcovered no lefs integrity after ' 
his glorious viftory at Coutras. Beipig 
alked what terms he would require from 
the l^ng of France, after gaining fuch a> 

vi&ory, 
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'^<'^9 " Juft the feme/' replied he, 
^ that I ihould afk after lofing one,'' 

It is, however, neceflary to ot>fcrYe^ 
thst sategrity, in ordisr to be fitocefsful, 
aMift te atdfonnu Tmdi^ for example, 
occafioiuUj fpoken, may not afford to 
ibe Speaker any. part of the pcOifit i^hich 
attends the regular obfisrvance of truthr 
The error of corrupt pofitici^ms confifts 
much in trcatmg each qoefticm, as if it 
wene aa inlblaied cafe, and then ar- 
guing, perhaps not unj[uftly, that the 
pia£&e c^ virtu^^ m this or that particu- 
hur inftance, wiU not be predufUye of 
good; forgetting Aat if, in all inftances, 
they would be >drtuo^s, they would then, 
moft probably, obtain the fuccefs and full 
reward of virtue. . 

We know that even in that particular 
fnrabnch of political tranfadions, the dipto- 
malic, wherein the itrongeft temptations 
tor diffimulation and chicanery ane held 
Ibrth. ta fittk mi|id&,;,,^>me of 4hc| moft 
able; and fucce^ffijljuegotiators , have , gene- 

rbufly 
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roufly difclaimed the ufe of anj fodi 
mean expedients* The - franknefs Md* in- 
tegrity of Temple ' and^ -De Wit, are. not 
more efteemed by the tooiralift for :thfiir 
probity, than by the ftatdSiMn Sor^ tiidr 
true Wifdom. What can > there ba^ in- 
deed, fo different between the fituadoa 
of two public men, whoj on- the pait tx>f 
their" feveral eountriis refpd&ively,j arc 
negotiating on queftions -6f policy ror 
commerce J and that- of two private flwa 
who are treating on fome bu{m^:of 
ordinary life, wfcich flionld render nitpo- 
lidc, in the public coAcem, that honefty 
which, in the private,, is fo aimverfaily 
acknowledged to be the bcft policy, as to 
hare grown into an adage of univedal 
and unqualified acceptance. Indeed, as 
the adage may refer to what is truly po- 
litic in the long run, and with a view to 
general confequences, we niight rather 
ccped, that fraud would be admiffibie 
into the tranfaftions of private men, whofe 
' 0iort fpaH of life might Hot be likely to 

be 
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be more than counterbalanced by future 
lofs, rather than in the concerns of ftates, 
which, by containing a long continued ex- 
xftence, a political identity, under all the 
fiicceflive generations of the members of 
■which they are compofed, may pay, and 
pay perhaps 'feverely too, in later times, 
the price of former afts of fraud and 
treachery. — Again, in public, no lefs than 
in private bufinefs, will not any one find 
tfhe benefit of employing an agent, who 
poffeifes a high charafter for probity and 
honour? Will hot larger, and more liberal 
concefScns be made to him, who may be 
fefely relied on for paying their equivalent? 
Once more, how often are public wars, as 
well as private differences, produced or 
fermented by mutual diftruft! and how 
furely would a confidence in each other's 
loruth and horiefty tend to the reftoration of 
peace and harmony! Even the wily Floren- 
tine*' allows, that it is advantageous to 

♦ Machiavel. 
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have a high chara^fter for truth and uprights 
nefs. And how can this charafter be lit 
arty way fo well obtained as by deferving it? 
It is the difgrace of nations, that in thek 
diplonaatic concerns, the riiaxims of folid 
tviGdom have not been always obferved. 

Without goin^-the length of admittirig 
the truth of Sir Henry Wotten^s light de- 
-finition of the duties of an ambaffador, is it 
.not too often- affumed^ that the laws which 
bind private men, and which would doubt*- 
lefs bind the individual minifter himfelf, in 
his private qoiicerns, may occafionally be 
difpenfed with, in the adminiftration of 
public affairs; and that ftrifl: truth, for in- 
ftance, which in the ordinary tranfadions 
of life is allowed to be indifpenfible, is too 
frequently confidered as im{)ra£ticable in 
diplomatic negotiations ? 
, Don Louis De Hai-o, the Spamfli minifter, 
at the treaty of the Pyrenees, feems to have 
entertained juft views of the value of firaplc 
integrity in politicians, for fpeaking of 
Cardinal Mazarip, with whom he was ne- 
gotiating. 
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gjptiatiflg, he faid, ^^ that man always put' 
^es oxie great error ia politics^ be would 
always deceive/'^ Mazarin was a deep di& 
fembler atid a j^arrpw genius*; fo trueit i^ 
that vanity and fliort-fightednefs are com- 
monly at the bottom of diillmulation, though 
itigpradifed from a totally oppofitc idea; 
worldly politicians frequently falling into the 
jcrror of fancying, that craft and circum- 
f:entipn are indications of genius: While, 
in reaUty, fufpicion is the wifdom of a little 
mindy and diftrjaft the mean and inefiicieat 
fuMitpte for the penetration of a great one. 
Many, fays Lord Bacon, who know how to 
^ck the cardsjcannot play th^m welL Many 
who can manage canvafles and fadiom^ 
t. ' ' ' 

* Nofe, Mazarin himfcif liad fpreadhisown maxims 
'to fuclt good purpofcy that one of his creatures, 
wbom he intended to fend to negotiate with the Bake 
of Savoyt ^plored his Eminence not to infift on his 
deceiving the Duke jufi at that tiftiff as the bufineCi 
was but a trifle ; becaufe he thought it would anfwer 
better to referre the facrifice of his reputlation -for 
j^ceivingy till feme more important obje(t was at 
iUkc. 

4 are 
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are yet not wife men. Cbnfidering the credk 
which fmcerity ftamps on a po&ical dbs- 
rafter, it is fo far from being oppofed to 
difcredon, that it confHtutes' the beft part 
of k. True reditude neither implies nor 
requires imprudence; while it cofts a poli- 
tician as much trouble to* maintain the re* 
putation of a quality which he has not, as 
it would really coft him to acquire it. The 
mazes and windings, the doublings and 
intricacies of intriguing fpirits, ukiiniteiy, 
miflead them from the end they pnrfua 
They excite jealoufy, they roufe refentmcnrt, 
f hey confirm fufjiacion, they ftiengtben 
prejudices, they ferment differences; and 
thus call into a£tioh a number of paflions, 
which commonly oppofe themfdves to the 
accompliihment of their defigns, Politi- 
dcianstherefiure wmiid do well to remeitd>er 
the remark of the learned Barrow^ who 
was as great a proficient in mathematics, as 
in morality, that ^^ the ftraiteft line is aK 
ways the fhortefl line, in morals, as V9€l\ 
as in geometry." When the chaia&er of 

inte- 
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integrity is once loft, felfehood itfelf lofcs 
^1 its ufes. The known diflembler is fuf- 
peded of infincerity even when he does 
not praftife it, arid is no longer trufted, 
though he • may happen to deferve to 
be fo; 

The charader of Lord Sunderland pre- 
fents a ftriking inftance of the political in- 
fifficacy of duplicity. His. fuperior genius, 
fo admirably qualified fpr bufinefs, availed 
-him but little . in fecuring the public 
cfteem, when it was obferved, that of 
three fucceffive princes, who feverally ftt 
out with a view, to eftablifli different inte- 
refts, he gained the favour of all, by 
adopting the fyftem of each, with the 
fame accommodating verfatility. His re- 
putation for honefty funk, and he ceafed 
to be trufted in the degree in which he 
came to be known^ 

. We fometiraes hear the more decent 
politicians, who fandtion the appearances, 
.and commend the outward obfervances of 
religion, lament that religion does not 

produce 
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})rdduce any great effects upon fociety. 
And they are right, if by religion they 
mean that fliell and furface, which merely 
ferve to hv6 appfearances; But, is it not 
to be feared, that thofe v<iry politicians 
fometimes difbelieve the reality, and the 
power of thiat religion, the exterior of 
which they allow to be decorous ? 
Yet, this reality and powers believed 
and aded upon, would certainly produce 
more fubftantial ieffeasi than can ever 
. rationally be fexpeded from mere forms 
and fhadowsi Thefe fage perfons frequently 
lament the deficieticy of morals in fociety, 
but never the want of religion in the heart. 
Though, to exp^£k that morality to be 
firm, which ftands on no religious foun- 
dation, is to expeft ftability from an in- 
verted pyramid; 

Befides^ it is infinitely laborious to main- 
tain an undeviating courfe of diffimulation, 
a momcint's intermiflion of which may de- 
feat the policy of years. Yet, this unre- 
mitting attention, this wearing watchful- 
voL. I. T iiefs. 
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nefs, is eflfelitial to that worldly pbliq^, 
of which South fays, that " Folly bdfig 
the fuperftrufture, it is but f eafon, that the 
fottndation feould be falfity." The fame 
acute judge" of manki^id obfervcs, that the 
-defigning politicians of the party he was 
combating, feemed to adi: as if they thought 
that fpeech was given to ordinary men to 
communicate their mind, but to wife men 
foir concealing it. 

The diffembler fliould alfa remember^ 
that however deeply intereft and induftry 
enable him to lay his plans, the intereft and 
induftry of others will be equally at work 
to dete£l the^m. Befides, the deepeft po-- 
litician can carry on. no great fcbemes 
alone, and as all afibciation depends on 
opinion, few will lend their aid, or com- 
mit their fafety, to one whofe general want 
of probity forbids the hope of perp^ual 
cronftflence, or of permanent fecurity. 

Why do many poHticiaa^ fail finally of 
the fall accomplilhrnent of ihdr objed ? 
Not for want of genius to lay a plaufible 

7 plan J 



plan ; .not for. yisBt «xf • jud^ifafflfc tp' fcize 
the moft fawutable occafiojis;, .not for 
!mnt o£. 4tie aaotempt of cb^icieiuicrus 
IcrBpIes in pafliing thofe oocafuans 3 iK>t fdr 
vrant of fearle& ixapitAy in gtviog foil Icope 
to tht\r. defigns ; b@t fcom that ever wake- 
ful Providence^, which, if he does not d^ih 
their projeds. before they are adied, defeats 
the main inlfintkm afterwards-— -Even the 
Xiacce&ful ufurper^ Cromweil, k)ft the con^ 
fidcnce of his army, when they found, in 
she fequel, that he meant to place ^himfelf ' 
on the very throne which he had made them 
believe it was his great obje6: to abo}ifh« 
Nor was he evier able to adorn his owii 
brow$ with tbali crown for the hope of 
which he had waded through a fea of 
crimes^ The very means employed by 
Alexander the Sixth, -and Gefar Borgia, to 
deflroy dbe cardinals, rebounded on them- 
felvts, and both Wier*e poifoned by the very 
wine which riacy had prepared for the 
deftm^liDn of thdr gueih. 

Y 2 It 
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It is, therefore, the only fafetyg^: wi th^ 

cn!y wifdom, and the only fiire, un&iling 

prudence, mftead of' purAwg our Qjfm 

devious paths, to coininkrour fcpnq^rns to 

God ; to walk in his ilmight .wfys, and 

' obey his plain eoiinnands« For, after 

all, the wideft" fphisre ;of a. mere worldly 

polhidail is but naitrdw* Tba rwifdoni- of 

^ this world is bounded by tbi& wf^p the 

dimenfions of whidi a^ fo ico]|^tp,§,ed, ^d 

^ its duration fo ihbrt, m the ^^o| true 

"philofbphy, as.td ,ftrif it ,of a^lr^l gran- 

^' -deun AU th&r oijoyments cfv this world, 

fays the eloquent South, are much toa ftort 

for an immortcd foul to ftretch itfc^lf j upon. 

*'^ A foul which (hall perfift in being, not only 

^ Ivhen honour and fame, but wbctK time 

' ^tfelf fhaH ceafe to bcw The deep^ft worldly 

^ ^ prdjedor, with the wideft views^r and the 

ftrongeft energies, even when flulbed with 

^ fucceis, mufl^ if liis ntiind has never Iqarned 

to fhoot forwsKrd into the boundlds eternity 

of an unfeen world, ^1 1^ gei^i^ craxr^ed, 

his wing flag, . and his fpirit at a ftand. 

There 
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There feems to hiv6 been a fpark ofc. th^ 
immortal fire eyen in the regrets of Alex- 
2Ader. It IS probable he wotild not haye 
"wept, becaiulb'he had no xaore worlds to 
conquer, had h^ not deeply felt the (ling 
6f dHappointment at iiiiding no joy ia halv- 
ing conquered this, and thence inferred a 
kind' of vague and> fheipelefs idea of ano- 
ther* ' ' Therfe will ^c always too vaft a 
difpfoportion b^twem the appetites and 
enjoyments of the i ambitious to admit of 
thefr being happy. ' -Nothing can- fill, .^c 
defii'^s of a great £>ul, but what he is per- 
fu^ded will lafl: as long as he himfelf ihall 
laft, ^ 

To worldly minds it would found para- 
doxical to alTert, that ambition is a littJc 
paifion. That if really great views, and 
truly enlarged notions w^e impreCed upon 
the foul, they would be fo few: fron^ pro- 
moting, that they would cure this pafllon* 
The excellent bifliop Berkeley, beholding 
the ravages which . ambition had ma^e in 
his time in France, could not help wifhing 

T-3 /. .;that 
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that its eAcr^Slacliing ihonaTch had b^i> bred 
to tbe ftudy of. dAmncaoajy that be might 
kam froni thence» hinw .meali and Httle 
that bhDkbmoaift.wbiclk.tjdraieiates m t fmall' 
partbf trhat Ss itWfbutafiftiiilt, compared 
widj doiatf >{>art of the mnh^e ivhkh !ie$ 

.« Btift^)it fe6:rd«c>i|^:: ibcws tbe ^fimiinW 
tivetiiefe of ;th?it globe (for a very ftfiall por- 
tiont o£;^f/9udi^ j^iB^ cfffkto^X ^^ compai^a 
i»itb:lhte:uttivrerfc, hfew much noWer tk cure 
does Chriflaiinity prdi^ide • for $rabit4iE!n,' by 
iliwiiig- tfiafc inotr this- globe only, but fhfe 
Vifhiil^iuftiiwHc felfej . ! 

Yea, all that it inherits, (hall diffolve ; 

by riemindBng the ambitious of the utter 
irirtifficiency, to tt'ue glory or real happinefs, 
of all that has been created, of all that: 
fhall have an^'end ; by carrying on their views* 
x6 that invii^ble, eternal wofld, which to iis* 
lliall then emphatically begin to be, when 
a3I which we behold Ihall be no more. 

He thei'efore, is the only true politician, 
who uniformly makes the eternal laws of 

truth 



truth and reaimde, as rarejik^ from h^awRi 
the ftandard of his aftions, and the .mea^ 
fure of his ^mbitiop. " To 'do jiiftly/* is 
p^wliarly the high mi boVf iVQi^Qn of ^ 
Pri»pe» And both Princes. Mid:poliudao$ 
would 4q wdl to inquire, not only whether 
theur fcheme was planned with. fagacity, 
ai)d e^^cutfid wi^h.fpirit, \x\xt whether they 
haMe. fo a>ndu3^ k, as to leave proper 
room, if we may To jfpeak,. fen: the favour^ 
abk interferenjce "of God; -.whether, they 
h»ft fuppiicated his. bl«flju[)g».. and given to 
him ihe glory of Tits happy ifliie ?; Perhaps 
more welUmeant oideavaurs . fail throu^ 
fiegled in tbefe/ refpeQis, particularly of 
fervent prayer for fuccefe, than through any 

deficiency in the wifdom of the plan itfelf* 
But bficaufe under a fanatic ufUrpation, in 
the feventeenth century, hypocrites abufed 
this duty, and degraded its. fanftity, by 
what they profanely call€dy^^^i>^ tk^ L^rd; 
the friends of the reftored Gonftiiution too 
generally took up the notion, that irriellgion 
was a proof of fincerity» and th^t the fureft 

Y 4 way 
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way to avoid the hypocrify, was to omit the 
duty. 

We c^not too ftrongly cenfure that 
moft miftaken praftice, which, at the period 
before mentioned, reduced the langus^e of 
fcripture to that of common converfationi 
jior top warmly condemn that falfe tafl^, 
which, hy quaint alhifions, forced conceit$, 
and {trained allegories, wrefted the Bible 
to every ordinary purpofe, and deb^ifed its 
dignity, by this colloquial familiarity^ But 
is there no danger of falling into tl^^^^p^ 
fitc error ? If Tome have unfeaA?aablyrfar4Bd 
it into the fervice, on pccafions to wluch it 
could never apply ; may not others acquire 
the habit of thinking it feafpnabl^ on no 
occafion at all ? 

Again — how ftrangely do we overlook 
the confummate wifdom, a& well as good- 
nefs of God, in having made that praSice 
of prayer, the inftrument of obtaining his 
, bleffing, which is fo powerfully operative.iil' 
purifying and elevating our own hearts. 
^Politicians, with all their fagacityj^. would 

8 do 
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do well to learn, that it is likewife one of 
the many beneficial effeds of prayer, that 
it -not only reafonably increases bur hopeS 
pf fuccefs, but teaches us to acquiefce in 
difappdntment. They fhould learn alfo, 
not to wonder, if God refufes to anfwcr 
thofe prayers, which are -occajtonally put 
up on great public emergencies, when thofe 
who- offer theni do not live in -the exercife 
of habitual devotion. They fliould take it 
as an axiom of good experience . from the 
ihcompafi^ble Hooker, that' " All things 
reb'gioufly begnn are profperoully ended; 
becattfe whether men, iii the end^ have that 
which religion allowed them to defire, or 
that which it teacheth them contentedly to 
fuffer, they are, in neither event, unfortu- 



nate.'* 



t 

\ 



Nor will a truly pious Prince ever be 
eventually defeated in his defigns; he may 
not indeed be fuccefsful in every negotia- 
tion, he may not be viftorious in every 
battle;' yet in his leading purpofehe will 
never be difappointed. For^his ultimate 

end 
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caid was to ad confciemioufly, to proeuro 
the fa,vour.of God, to advance the bcft in* 
terefts of his people, and to fecure his own 
eternal happinefs. Whatever the oyent 
may be to others, to himfelf it mjaft be 
finally good. The effed of. rigbUcu/nefs is 
ffface, Mori the pivfeS: mgm^ and behctd 
the upright^ for the end af that man is 
peace. And, to concfaide in the words -^ 
the able and profound Barrow — ** If God 
ihall notceafe to be; if he'wiU not let go 
the reins; if his word' cannot! deceive v if 
the wifeft nKn are not infatuated; if die 
common fenfe of mankind is net exti^ava- 
gant; if the main prdpa of life, 'if the great 
pillars of Society do not fail; i^ he that 
walketh uprightly, doth, proceed ^ on furc 
grounds/* 
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